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GLENFIELD 


PATENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER 


STARCH. 


Exclusively used in Her Majesty’s Laundry, and pronounced by Her 
Majesty’s Laundress to be the Finest Starch she ever used. 


The great and ever-increasing demand for this world-renowned Starch is the best proof of its 
superiority over every other kind. 


THE GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


Which is adapted for all classes—from Her Majesty downwards—possesses, in an eminent degree, 
the following properties :— 
GREAT STRENGTH, combined vith GREAT ELASTICITY. 
PURITY OF COLOUR and PEARLY TRANSPARENCY. 


It does not impart the yellow tinge to Fabrics which other Starches do ; but has, on the contrary, 
the effect of keeping them Clear in Colour and Strong in Texture. 


The Manufacturers have no hesitation in affirming that the Glenfield Patent Starch is 


THE MOST PERFECT, 


AND, AT THE SAME TIME, 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL; 


And if there be any who have not done so, they are earnestly recommended to 
GIVE IT ONE FAIR TRIAL, 


And they will find it to be both EASIER MADE and EASIER USED than any other, and, like the 
Queen’s Laundress, resolve for the future to USE No OTHER, 


Sold in Packages at 4d., 1d., 2d., 4d, and 8d. each, 
BY GROCERS, CHANDLERS, CHEMISTS, OILMEN, &c. 
AND WHOLESALE BY 
ROBERT WOTHERSPOON & Coa., 
Dunlop Street, Glasgow, 
AND 66, QUEEN STREET, CITY, LONDON. 


SWEET GIFTS. 


WOTHERSPOON'S 
VICTORIA LOZENGES, 


Which are free from all colouring matter, and made of an improved shape by Patent Steam 
Machinery, whereby the objectionable practice of working the sugar by the hands is obviated, being 
put up in neat packages at 1d., 2d., 4d., Sd., and 1s. 4d. each, are very suitable for presents. 


To be had in Peppermint, Cinnamon, Lemon, Rose, Ginger, Musk, Lavender, 
Clove, and a variety of the finest Essences. 


The unprecedented popularity of these Lozenges having tempted numerous envious and 
unprincipled parties to imitate them, intending purchasers are respectfully urged to 


ASK FOR, AND MAKE SURE THAT THEY GET, 


“WOTHERSPOON'S VICTORIA LOZENGES,” 


To be had from all respectable Grocers, Druggists, Confectioners, &c. ; and wholesale from 


ROBERT WOTHERSPOON & Co., 
46, Dunlop Street, Glasgow, and 66, Queen Street, City, London. 























EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


We have good reason to regard our first 
experimental exhibition of the skill and 
i sa of all nations as a great success. 
As a suitable structure—as an exposition 
of the products and manufactures of 
civilized and uncivilized man—as a satis- 
factory arrangement of conflicting inte- 
rests and opposing nationalities—lastly, 
as a commercial specuiation, the Hyde 
Park Crystal Palace of 1851 deserves to 
be recorded among the most striking 
achievements of human intelligence. But 
its greatest success has been as a lesson 
to the people by whom and for whom it 
was organized. 

The entire world was invited to a com- 
petitive display of its resources, and every 
country responded by showing what’ a 
benevolent Creator had done for them, 
and what He had enabled them to do for 
themselves. Never was there seen a 
more suggestive or a more instructive 
spectacle. It was not less the delight 
than the marvel of all who witnessed it. 
Poor or rich, uneducated or accomplished, 
foreigner or native, all appreciated the 
excellence of the knowledge it diffused ; 
and the impressive moral bound up with 
it was lost only upon those who would 
not see, or who could not feel their 
obligations for stich innumerable, such 
unspeakable blessings. 

England entered upon the friendly 
rivalry under special advantages, as well 
as under special disadvantages. ‘The 
former lay in her natural wealth from 
home and colonial sources—the elements 
of a solid prosperity, that promised her, 
if wisely employed, a first place among 
the nations both of the Old and New 
World. ‘The latter were attributed to a 
want of refinement that- prevented our 
demonstrations in the way of taste from 
reaching the perfection which our nearest 
neighbours on the continent had acquired 
in almost everything that ministered to a 
luxurious civilization. Our deficiencies 
in this respect were patent, but we did 
not know their extent till this first in- 
ternational competition brought in juxta- 
position with our short-comings the 
various qualifications which skilled labour, 
directed by mature judgment, and fostered 
by liberal patronage, could display in such 
productions. We acknowledged our in- 
feriority, carefully observed the distinctive 

3 


features of excellence in the best foreien 
wares and fabrics, and then as carefully 
inquired into the causes that had made 
them superior to our own. Here lay the 
educational use of this exhibition to our 
manufacturers and artisans, and the 
extent to which both have profited by it 
may be seen in the remarkable advance 
which has been made since 1851 in those 
wares and fabrics in which we were then 
excelled. We do not aver that the 
advance 13 general; there are still me- 
chanical processes for decorative objects 
in which we halt lamentably behind our 
more. artistic rivals. This is particularly 
the case in paper-hangings and in iron 
castings: in the first our designs are in- 
ferior to the: French, though our paper is 
better; the second can bear no com- 
parison with the best productions of the 
Berlin and French foundries. In bronze 
figures, too, we are inferior to Italian and 
French work. 

But it is not the teaching of particular 
producers we have now in view; our in- 
tention is to point out the comprehensive 
capability of instruction the Exhibition 
possesses for tle thousands and tens of 
thousands of consumers to whom it is a 
special attraction. 

There are two distinct aspects under 
which the subject may be regarded—the 
useful and the ornamental. Occasionally 
a mingling of the two will be visible; 
indeed this should be, and is to a large 
extent, the object. of those who endea- 
vour to satisfy the wants or requirements 
of society.. We will, however, deal first 
with objects of utility in which no orna- 
mentation is possible. 

A universal domestic want is fuel, on 
a proper supply of which not only the 
principal comforts of the hearth depend, 
but all industrial operations for the for- 
warding of which fire, gas, or steam is 
imperative. Neither the poor man’s meal, 
nor the rich man’s banquet—the black- 
smith’s forge, nor the ironmaster’s fur- 
nace—the tinker’s tools, nor the engineer’s 
machinery—scarcely a process in the me- 
chanical arts—could proceed without its 
assistance; both comfort and luxury are 
entirely dependent on an ample provision 
of it to create those essentials in manu- 
facturing and domestic industry—power, 
heat, and light. si 
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Nature in her forests and underwoods 
at one period had provided ample re- 
sources of this description ; but as civiliza- 
tion expanded, the wants of society mul- 
tiplied. The timber that was originally 
an encumbrance became more and more 
valuable as its uses began to be appre- 
ciated, and its tedious growth and ex- 

ensive transport known. In time it 
ase necessary to maintain our fires 
with some material cheaper than wood, 
and better adapted for generating heat. 
The same marvellous forethought that 
had provided the growing tree on the 
earth had stored beneath its surface 
enormous magazines of a material far 
more desirable for ordinary or extra- 
ordinary purposes than timber, charcoal, 
turf, or any other dry vegetable fibre en- 
ployed as fuel. 

‘The researches of modern science have 
been directed with untiring zeal to the 
elucidation of one of the great mysteries 
of creation, the formation of coal, and 
the result is the belief that at one pecu- 
liarly marked geological period, forest 
districts in various parts of the world 
first fell into a condition assimilating to 
that of “Dismal Swamp” in North 
America, and then sunk under earthy 
accumulations deposited upon its surface, 
till through the united influence of great 
volcanic heat and extraordinary pressure, 
the mass became entirely carbonized and 
mineralized, preserving more or less of a 
bituminous quality, yet differing from a 
less complete process—the brown coal 
of the Rhine, and other examples of 
lignite, which are of much more recent 
origin. Many of the coal beds have 
been interrupted in their formation by 
layers of sandy deposit, which indicate 
repeated submergence. 

Of this fuel, some idea of the extent of 
its formation in Europe may be gathered 
from the following return of the quantity 
raised :— 


TONS. 
Great Britain 75,000,000 
Prussia 14,500,000 
Belgium . 8,500,000 
France 7,500,000 
Austria 3,500,000 
Saxony .. 1,500,000 
Bavaria 300,000 
Russia. 60,000 
Italy . . 60,000 


As the home supply is being worked 
at a rate more than double that derived 
from all other sources, the extent of the 
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resources of the Continent in this now 
indispensable mineral becomes a subject 
of increasing interest to us, and the 
specimens displayed by foreign States 
therefore, deserve special attention. In 
the Zollverein Court, for instance, there 
are two sections of the Saarbriicken seams, 
which number 164, having an ageregate 
measurement of 338 feet in thickness, 
capable of producing within a hundred 
fathoms below the level of the Saar a 
thousand millions of tons of coal. The 
Westphalian field, of which sections are 
shown, possesses 83 beds, with 155 feet 
of mineral, estimated as capable of pro- 
ducing thirty-five thousand millions of 
tons. Neither France nor Belgium makes 
much display of this material, though both 
countries are well provided. Austria, 
however, exhibits many varieties, in- 
cluding brown coal from Bohemia, from 
42 to 72 feet thick ; and from Styria, from 
36 to 132 feet thick. Of true coal the 
Funfkirchen pits produce annually a hun- 
dred and forty thousand tons, and those 
of Steindorf in the Bannat about half 
that quantity. 

These fields, large as they may be con- 
sidered, form but a fraction of the mass 
in existence throughout the world. In 
North America, beds having areas of 
from a hundred to two hundred miles in 
diameter, have been traced. Our colonies, 
too, are generally well off in this respect. 
The youngest of them, British Columbia, 
having in Vancouver Island ample re- 
sources, while the depth of the great 
Picton seam in Nova Scotia is repre- 
sented in the International Exhibition 
by a pillar thirty-six feet in height. A 
supply may be drawn from New Zealand 
and ‘l'asmania. Very considerable quan- 
tities—last year 370,000 tons—are also 
produced in India, where there are seams 
of from five to thirty feet thick. The 
Ranigunje field has an area of five hundred 
square miles, specimens of which may be 
seen in the Indian department. 

The reader, however, will, in all proba- 
bility, be most interested by the produce 
of our own pits, the qualities of which 
are shown in samples from the great beds 
in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Scotland, and 
Wales. In South Wales the coal mea- 
sures have been estimated as possessing & 
thickness of 12,000 feet—in the north of 
England about a quarter of this. The 
area of the carboniferous strata in Great 
Britain is so large, that we need not fear 
exhaustion, yet it falls short of that in the 
New World. The Appalachian coal field 





in North America originally measured 
900 miles in length by 200 in breadth, 
while the thickness of the beds in Vir- 
ginia and Western Pennsylvania exceeds 
3000 feet. The great coal field of Derby- 
shire, well represented here by the But- 
terley Company’s specimens of “top 
hard,” ‘lower hard,” ‘lower soft,” and 
“Kilburn,” consists of some thirty dif- 
ferent beds, varying from six inches to 
eleven feet in thickness. The great 
Barnsley bed, in South Yorkshire, has 
sent examples of its entire thickness, 
eight feet: the Oaks sends six different 
qualities of hard and soft; and other in- 
structive specimens come from the Duke 
of Newcastle’s recently-opened pit, the 
Shireoak Colliery, sunk to a depth of 515 
yards, to reach a seam of three feet ten 
inches in thickness. From South Wales we 
have masses of navigation steam coal from 
different collieries; a specimen of cannel 
from Leeswood, in North Wales; also 
from the Forest of Dean; masses of Smith 
coal, Rocky, and Park-end High Delf. 
A splendid cube of cannel comes from 
the Haigh Colliery, near Wigan. There 
is a fine mass of Northumbrian steam 
coal, Carr’s Hartley, and a goodly block 
from the Waldridge Huttonseam. There 
is also an excellent collection from Scot- 
land, particularly one from Kilmarnock, 
made as instructive as possible, by each 
specimen being labelled with the name 
of the seam, the specific gravity of the 
coal, its yield of coke, and chemical 
analysis. A series of the Midland coals, 
and another of the South Yorkshire, are 
also exhibited. On the whole, though 
this portion of our mineral wealth cannot 
be said to be completely displayed—for 
all our collieries are not represented— 
the collection of the various qualities 
suggests the enormous industry for which 
they provide, and the marvellous amount 
of commercial activity maintained by their 
annual production, realizing upwards of 
seventy millions sterling. 

Our next important mineral, rox, is 
not so fully represented in its ores as it 
was in 1851 by the five hundred speci- 
mens sent by Mr. Blackwell of Dudley ; 
nevertheless, though the present series is 
less complete, it is singularly fine, parti- 
cularly the contributions from Low Moor 
and Farnley, Bowling, Lilleshall, Lord 
Ward’s Dowlais, and Blaenavon, from 
Lord Granville’s Shelton works in North 
Staffordshire, and from the ironmasters 
of Scotland, Wales, and Durham. Mr. 
‘Crawshay sends a solid block of Brush 
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ore from the Forest of Dean; masses of 
sparry carbonate have been furnished by 
the Weardale and Ebbw Vale Com- 
— and magnificent red hematites 
iave been sent from Cleaton and Ulver- 
stone. The different oxides and carbo- 
nates are well represented, particularly 
those from India, which are rich in metal, 
samples ‘giving 47 to 75 per cent. Of 
these the Kangra bar-iron has been 
found to bear a strain after hammering 
of 71,800 lbs. per square inch, but as the 
cost of production is 14/. per ton, it 
cannot be available in this country—the 
want of coal making the smelting there 
an expensive process. 

Such was the case in England, till in 
the year 1619 Lord Dudley fed the fur- 
naces with coal instead of wood; an 
example, however, which was not gene- 
rally followed till 1740, when the quantity 
of metal produced was 17,000 tons. Since 
this period the enormous increase in the 
supply of this mineral fuel has given a 
prodigious stimulus both to mining and 
smelting, as well as to manufacturing 
operations, till two million tons of metal 
is about the annual produce; and the 
varieties of useful and ornamental articles 
in iron and steel, from colossal bridges 
and ships to the smallest needles and 
nails, would take up too much of our space 
even to enumerate. It is only by a visit 
to Sheffield, Glasgow, or to the works of 
the principal iron companies in Great 
Britain, that an adequate idea can be 
obtained of the exteut of the industry of 
which it is the source. Bessemer’s pro- 
cess for refining the metal, and trans- 
forming it to steel in the furnace, is ex 
one of the important improvements which 
of late years have so largely extended the 
reputation of our machinery, cutlery, and 
tools. The stimulus which has latterly 
been given to the building of iron ships 
and manufacture of ordnance and fire- 
arms, has aifected the foundries even 
more thanthey were stimulated bythe crea- 
tion of railways ; and though our manu- 
facturers have powerful rivals in Belgium 
and North America, and industrious ones 
in other directions, on looking at the 
specimens of British workmanship in the 
Exhibition, we need be under no appre- 
hension for the maintenance of our supe- 
riority. There is room for improvement 
in the ornamentation of most of our cast- 
ings, which betray a deficiency of artistic 
treatment, but of the mechanical excel- 
lence of the best class of goods in iron 
and steel there cannot be two opinions, 
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The Butterley Company send plates five 
feet wide, sixteen feet long, and four and 
a half inches thick, and offer to make 
joists from thirty to forty feet long, with 
ottom flanges twelve inches wide, and 
a centre web three fect in depth. Lord 
Granville exhibits a plate of a hundred 
and twelve feet superficial, and among 
the castings one of the most remarkable 
is a pipe of four fect diameter. But the 
most remarkable work are the Norwich 
Gates in the Nave, composed of forged, 
of cast, and of hammered iron. Those of 
the Coalbrookdale Company, with their 
fountain and statues, are also deserving 
of commendation. 

Iron ores—indeed, the metal in every 
shape—are abundantly displayed in almost 
every part of the building; but the 
createst variety has been contributed by 
Belgium, France, Austria, Hanover, 
Prussia, Italy, Russia, Spain, Sweden, 
and Turkey. If this is to be called “the 
iron age,” it ought to be a consolation to 
know that the raw material is ample for 
the wants of the generation, extraordinary 
as are the demands made upon it. Should 
our wooden walls that have done so much 
good service be superseded, we shall have 
mural defences still harder for our ene- 
mies to knock their heads against; but 
the superiority of iron over timber m 
naval warfare has not yet been esta- 
blished. We have no doubt that the 
metal will be largely used for fortifica- 
tions both on sea and on land, as well as 
employed extensively in casting heavy 
ordnance. 

Important as are our products in other 
valuable metals, they are most imperfectly 
represented at Kensington—in truth, the 
collection there of copper, lead, and tin 
ores conveys anything but an adequate 
idea of what is doing in the mines of 
Cornwall, Devonshire, and Cumberland, 
in Yorkshire and Wales. There is a suf- 
ficiently suggestive series from Allen- 
heads, forwarded by Mr. Beaumont; a 
collection sent by the Wicklow Copper 
Company, which, with some specimens of 
Cardiganshire galena, native bismuth, 
uranium, pitch blende, crystals of euprite, 
a crystalline branch of tin, and a few 
other interesting minerals, constitute the 
entire display from native sources. From 
our colonies we have been much better 
provided, particularly from South Aus- 
tralia, where, from the famous Burra- 
Burra mine, the annual average produc- 
tion has ranged from 10,000 to 13,000 
tons of copper. From India we have 
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good copper from various districts, as 
well as galena and tin; of the latter 198 
tons are sent from mines in the Malay 
peninsula to Singapore. Other European 
nations are well provided with copper 
ores, particularly Prussia, Italy, Norway 
Portugal, Russia, Spain, and Sweden. 
Tin, we all know, has been a British 
product ever since the islands were called 
Casserites, and the ore has been found in 
Victoria in several districts. 

The domestic uses to which these 
metals are applied, render them of special 
interest; and the improvements in the 
various processes by which they are made 
more reliable, are highly suggestive. 
Lead service pipes may be seen in the 
Exhibition lined with zine, to prevent 
the injurious action of unwholesome 
water supplied to our houses in the 
ordinary pipes. Wetterstedt’s patent 
metal for roofing—an alloy of lead and 
antimony—promises to secure us from 
the leakage with which tiles and slates 
too often cause us to be familiar. The 
Margam Tin Plate Company make an 
excellent display of these productions; 
the Redruth and Swansea Local Com- 
mittees have been as zealous to represent 
fairly the industry of their localities. 
Specimens of aluminium, as well as of 
nickel and cobalt, applied to artistic pur- 
poses, will be found worthy of observa- 
tion. The yellow metal—an alloy of 
copper and zinc—as well as aluminious 
bronze, seems well adapted for ornamen- 
tation; but the bronze figures and brass 
work in the exhibition of English design, 
though indicating improvement, are In- 
ferior to both the French and Florentine. 

The precious metals, considering how 
numerous are the sources at our com- 
mand, are not so comprehensively dis- 

layed as we expected they would have 

een. ‘l'o be sure there is the imposing 
model of our supply from Victoria, which 
speaks so eloquently of the industry of 
Australian diggers, but for educational 
purposes we ought to have an insight 
into the process which produces the ore, 
loosens it from its quartz matrix, trans- 
ports it to distant localities in grains and 
nuggets, combines it with earthy con- 
elomerate, or mixes it with other alluvial 
deposits in mountain gorges or river beds. 
One thing, however, we succeed in ascer= 
taining: from the abundance of gold 
ornaments possessed by the Ancient 
Britons, the existence of native gold in 
considerable quantity has been suspected. 
In Ireland we know that it had once beea 








rocurable at Wicklow, but it was pre- 
sumed that there was a source of supply 
nearer home. A Welsh mine has lately 
been discovered that pretty clearly de- 
clares whence came the torques and 
other ornaments of the heroic Cymry; 
for it can be worked at a larger profit 
than attends many of the Californian 
speculations. ‘The specimens display 
chiefly a granular formation in quartz 
and cale spar. A collection of British 
gold ores has been contributed by Mr. 
Readurn, F.G.S., of Stretford, Manches- 
ter, and another of gold and gold ores 
from Merionethshire is exhibited by the 
Vigra and Clogau Copper Mining Com- 
pany. , 

From India the specimens are in dust 
and scales washed from fluvial deposits, 
and the sands of certain river-beds and 
streams, especially those of Rangoon. 
From New Zealand they are in metal and 
auriferous quartz from Otago, Nelson, 
Wairiki, and Terawiti. From Nova Scotia 
gold bars and auriferous sands from the 
quartz workings at Tangier, Sherbroke, 
Wine Harbour, Allan’s Mill, and the 
Ovens. From New South Wales nume- 
rous specimens have been sent, including 
auriferous quartz and sand, with others 
showing the strata met with in working 
a rich claim. 

From Victoria numerous masses of 
auriferous quartz, and samples of nuggets, 
dirt, stone, slate, auriferous sulphides, 
and every substance in which the precious 
metal is found. From british Columbia 
there is no adequate display, and but a 
poor one from Vancouver. From this 
source nearly a million and a-half sterling 
has been derived in about two years. From 
Western Australia, also, there is nothing 
like an exhibition of this important pro- 
duct. Victoria alone properly represents 
our colonial wealth, to which she has con- 
tributed gold to the enormous value of 
one hundred and four millions six hundred 
and forty-nine thousend seven hundred and 
thirty-five pounds sterling! 'This throws 
lnto the shade the produce of Mexico and 
Peru, and other portions of the New 
World, whence Spain so long enriched 
herself and Europe; as well as the once 
famous African supply, and the much 
vaunted Russian source from the Altai 
mountains. 

There are also some small specimens 
from Brazil, but the collection in the 
uilding does not, as we have said, fairly 
represent the main source of the pros- 
perity of Great Britain, and the origin of 
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the more general diffusion of Inxury and 
comfort throughout the civilized world. 
It is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of the influence of this addi- 
tional proof of the houndless goodness of 
the Creator, particularly the social benefits 
it may be the means of producing. 

Of silver we make a poor display com- 
pared with the collection sent from the 
celebrated Norwegian mine at Kongs- 
berg. We have a plate of Derbyshire 
silver, and specimens from Swansea, Car- 
diganshire, and Montgomeryshire ; but 
our best has been extracted from the 
galena in Mr. Beaumont’s mine in North- 
umberland. There are silver lead mines 
at Achare, in South Australia. A ton of 
the same ore from Cahoor, on the banks 
of Pennar, near Cuddapah, in India, pro- 
duces 96°64 ounces of silver. At Craven, 
in Yorkshire, the lead produces 230 
ounces in the ton. Our supply of this 
metal from home and colonial sources is 
far from being as abundant as that of 
gold; and we are largely indebted to 
Austria, Spain, and South America. 
Humboldt estimates the annual produc- 
tiveness of Chili, Peru, Buenos Ayres, 
and New Granada at nearly 700,000 lbs., 
valued at 2,074,4767; Mexico alone has 
produced 1,440,650 lbs, annually, valued 
at five millions sterling ; while the richest 
mines of Potosi have, since 1556, yielded 
silver to the value of two hundred millions 
sterling. 

The Austrian silver and lead works in 
Bohemia and Hungary make a fair con- 
tribution to the general stock; the Prus- 
sian another, from Miisen near Siegen, 
and Friedrichshiitte, Silesia. Italy sends 
argentiferous lead ore from Novara, 
Lucca, Arbas, Cagliari, and Genoa; Nor- 
way from Kongsberg and Throndhjem ; 
Spain from Guadalajara, Jaen, Malaga 
(a nugget of silver), Almeria, Estrema- 
dura, and Seville ; Sweden from Sala; 
Turkey from Avrathissar, Caradagh, 
Trebisond, and Crete; and these are all 
the natural silver products in the Exhi- 
bition. New lodes have recently been 
discovered at Copiapo, in Chili. 

The Celestial Empire added largely to 
our stock, having made its treaty pay- 
ments in Sycee ingots, of which there are 
five qualities: the first being called 
kavang heang, the highest standard; and 


fan hoo, the next in purity; then comes 


the yuen pavu, in large picces for expor- 
tation; the yex or cen heang, and the im- 

ure, chiefly used for plating, known as 
mue or wuh tue. For a long period 
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Mexico continued to be the chief source ; 
the mines of Valenciana and Veta Grande 
producing a large supply of ores, sul- 
phuret, native silver, prismatic black, red, 
argentiferous galena, and pyrites; from 
which were first obtained 221,900 lbs. 
troy of the precious metal; the other, 
155,000 lbs. One mine in six months 
vielded silver to the value of 4,800,000¢. 
Saxony has also been a large contributor, 
her richest mine—Himmelsfurst, near 
Freyburg — produced about 6160 lbs. 
annually, half a century since. 

Among the mineral products of Great 
Britain, silver gives the smallest return. 
Coal, iron, lead, tin, and copper are each 
very far in advance of it, as an element of 
the industrial prosperity of the country. 
Nevertheless, the International Exhibition 
affords most convincing evidence that it 
is directed to useful and ornamental pur- 
poses with an effect that cannot be ex- 
celled by countries more abundantly gifted 
with the metal. Mr. Jacob* made the 
annual consumption 3,282,046 ounces, 
and the value of the silver goods 
3,2$0,000/.; but there has been a great 
increase since he wrote. ‘The electro- 
typing process, seconded by the abundant 
supply of gold, has within the last ten or 
twelve years given a prodigious impulse 
to the manufacture of plated goods. 
Mr. Jacob’s return for the year 1830 of 
1,271,322 ounces of silver plate, would 
we suspect require to be doubled to show 
that of 1862. In the magnificent dis- 
plays ade by Messrs. Elkington, Mappin, 
manuel, Garrard, and other large manu- 
facturers, may be seen the perfection of 
the workmanship as well as the extent of 
the trade. Ditferent firms in Sheffield and 
Birmingham have sent goods that show 
the progress which has been made in both 
these marts of hardware industry since 
the last Exhibition: while the jewellery, 
the table-services in the precious metals, 
and their imitations, are undeniable proofs 
of skill and taste. We must, however, 
reprobate the practice followed by some 
manufacturers of concealing the name of 
the designer of their important works. 
If it be done to give their customers the 
idea that they, the makers, are entitled to 
the entire credit of the production, it is 
scarcely honest. Other metals, simple 
and mixed, are shown in the section de- 
voted to mining, quarrying, metallurgy, 
and mineral products—such as antimony, 
mercury, zinc, platinum, aluminium, 

* Inquiry into the Production and Consump- 
tion of the Precious Metals. I. 299. 
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arsenic, graphite, bronze, brass, nickel, 
&e. &e., of great importance in various 
manufactures, as can be seen by the care 
with which their sources are noticed in 
the British and Foreign displays in 
Class I. The reader is able to judge of 
the extent not only of the metallic re- 
sources, but of the metallic industry of 
each nation, by the fulness of its collec. 
tion in this department. In addition, 
must not be omitted such valuable pro- 
ducts as stone, slate, clay, sand, and other 
earthy deposits. They are so extensively 
employed for both useful and ornamental 
purposes, that no street could be made 
passable, nor honse habitable, without 
them. From the varieties of the first are 
constructed the noblest productions of 
the sculptor, the architect, and the engi- 
neer; and the latter, with the pigments 
derived from metals, furnish the colours 
that create the masterpieces of the painter. 
We learn, however, from the chemical 
substances in Class IIL., that the artist is 
also indebted to very singular substances 
for the effects upon his canvas. Dr. Crisp 
has produced colours from the bilious secre- 
tion of five hundred different animals; hu- 
man flesh, in the state inwhich an Kgyptian 
mummy is found, used to be a favourite 
brown ; animal ivory, a well-known black ; 
insects and vegetables are had recourse 
to occasionally ; but the majority of the 
new colours used by painters are of a 
metallic or earthy origin. Perkin’s Ant- 
line Purple, Scott’s Dranthine and Aniline 
Green, Smith’s Magenta Lake, deserve 
special commendation among the novelties 
which modern chemistry has produced. 
But an adequate idea of the advance made 
in this direction can best be obtained by 
a careful examination of the Chemical 
Substances, Products,and Pharmaccutical 
Processes exhibited in Class IL. of the 
British and Foreign divisions. rat 
Prominent among the different varieties 
of stone made available for useful and 
ornamental purposes, are the primary and 
secondary rocks—porphyry, granite, ser- 
pentine, marble, sandstone, with fluor- 
spar, felspar, apatite, agate, and other 
non-metallic products. With these, Great 
Britain and her numerous colonies are 
abundantly supplied; but it is evident 
that other countries can produce most of 
them, apparently at as cheap a rate. Por- 
tugal, for instance, seems inclined to rival 
Italy as a market for marble ; and the onyx 
marble of Algeria is a very beautiful sub- 
stance and easily worked. Our own re 
sources in this material are, however, W 
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worthy of attention, particularly the green 
serpentinous variety of Ireland and the ser- 
pentine of the Lizard in Cornwall, which 
are capable of being effectively employed 
in building, and for objects of ornament, 
if they can be prepared for the architect 
or decorator at a moderate cost. But they 
are too expensive as well as too heavy to 
be in much request as pillars or other 
pedestals for sculptured busts or small 
figures. 

There are collections both of minerals 
and fossils exhibited in different portions 
of the building. In the English depart- 
ment both have been carefully labelled ; 
but are far from complete, the fossils 
being particularly scanty. ‘The Americans 
are rough and large, but contain some 
very desirable specimens, The geology 
of Belgium is well illustrated in this way ; 
the labels are, however, in I’rench, and 
according to the difficult system of Du- 
mont. Our North American and Aus- 
tralian colonies display suites of minerals 
in which gold and copper, iron and lead, 
are prominent features. Specimens of 
native copper have also been sent from 
Jamaica. Krom the famous Burra-Burra 
mine in Victoria we have not only a case 
of rich ores, but a malachite table equal 
to anything of the kind Russia sent us in 
1851. These are instructive in no com- 
mon degree, and show the marvellous 
variety and extent of that unseen clie- 
mistry which created these metals, when 
the primary rocks were in process of 
formation. 

Thus far the Exhibition teaches us the 
productiveness of the earth in the mate- 
rials of its formation, and the lesson ought 
to fill the mind of the observer with a 
grateful sense of obligation towards the 
Almighty Creator and Dispenser of so 
many substantial blessings. What our 
planet produces through the medium of 
the animal and vegetable life that has 
been made to flourish on its-surface,will 
be found to be quite as abundant, and 
equally conducive to the happiness and 
prosperity of the race of beings for whom 
it was so wiscly fashioned and so liberally 
furnished. Here we find the new sub- 
stances stearine, parafline, and glycerine, 
among well-known oi!, fat, and wax pro- 
ducts. A remarkable instance of that 
€conomic chemistry which is constantly 
employed in turning refuse into articles 
of value, is exhibited in Class IV. by Mr. 
Sentis, of Paisley, in the shape of soap 
made from grease recovered from soap- 
Suds, Ivory, horn, tortoise-shell, bone, 
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hair, and bristles, are also in this depart- 
ment; as well as furs, hides, and those 
most important of all animal products, 
wool and silk. A collection of wools 
grown in the United Kingdom is exhi- 
bited by Mr. Buxton, of Rotherhithe. 
Our colonies make a far more imposing 
display. There are samples from Natal, 
Queensland, Tasmania, Victoria, New 
South Wales (sheep and alpaca), and 
New Zealand. Uruguay also sends a few. 
Silk also is frequently exhibited in our 
colonial as well as in foreign departments. 
Vegetable products rival them in the ex- 
tent of their utility to man. The first in 
importance is cotton, of which the display 
of examples accessible to us in very large 
quantities, goes far to assure us that the 
evil resulting from the stoppage of the 
ordinary supply from the Southern States 
of North America must soon be abated, 
aud in due course remedied. From India 
come several hundred samples, from dif- 
ferent localities; from Natal, New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland, Trinidad, 
Western Africa, and Turkey, specimens 
promising, with careful cultivation, a 
reliable substitute for the much-prized 
“Sea Island.” Next in value is tlax, of 
which samples are exhibited in the Eastern 
Annexe from the plant cultivated at 
Yateley, in Hampshire—the only British 
sample inthe building. It is grown, too, 
at Sealkote, in the Punjab: samples are 
exhibited by the East India Flax Com- 
pany. Native flax is found in New South 
Wales, and it is produced in New Zealand 
to a considerable extent. In Russia it is 
cultivated in various districts of that great 
empire, and samples are shown. ‘The 
inanufactures from it may be seen in the 
gallery of the South-Kast ‘Transept, with 
those fromhemp. The latter is cultivated 
at Natal, Assam, and Vancouver, also 
more largely in Russia and ‘Turkey ; and 
samples of the produce are exhibited in 
the space devoted to each country. 

To these substances must be added kelp, 
india-rubber, cocoa-nut fibre, cork, wicker, 
and other well-known materials used in 
manufactures; gums, oils, and varnishes ; 
essential oils and distilled waters; cereals 
and other seeds ; fruits, vegetables, wines, 
and spirits—all which almost every state 
exhibits in larger or smaller collections. 
The variety of wines sent from our Aus- 
tralian colonies is not the least suggestive 
part of the Exhibition. We have not 
space to dwell upon these, but we cannot 
omit mention of the extraordinary display 
of useful and ornamental woods distri- 
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buted over the building, of which there 
are several contributed by Australia and 
New Zealand that strongly recommend 
themselves to the builder and upholsterer. 

Articles of luxury, in which the refine- 
ment of the communities for whom they 
are produced is displayed, form in the 
eyes of many presons the most attractive 
portion of the Exhibition. The perfection 
with which the arts of design have been 
studied to adapt different materials to 
useful and ornamental purposes, is made 
articularly manifest in the galleries of 
Painting and Sculpture, to which the most 
important of the European States have 
contributed Jargely. Much has already 
been written, descriptive of the rival 
claims of these collections, but admirable 
as may be many of the works in some of 
the foreign galleries, we shall search in 
vain amongst them for more truthful inter- 
pretations of nature than are to be found 
in the most impressive compositions of 
the English School. ‘Take, for instance, 
the “Choosing the Wedding Gown” of 
Mulready, or “The Return of the Dove” 
by Millais. Our noblest contemporary 
production, Holman Hunt’s “ Christ in 
the Temple” is not in the British Gallery, 
and the merit of several of our artistic com- 
patriots is far from being fully represented 
there ; nevertheless, it requires the preju- 
dice of an Assolant to deny its superiority, 
as a whole, over the foreign galleries. In 
the Water Colour Drawings, this supre- 
macy is still more evident. In Sculpture, 
though our artists have had to Jabour 
under the want of general sympathy, the 
worksof F'laxman, Chantrey, Foley, Gibson, 
and of other able modellers, indicate the 
eminence to which sufficient patronage 
would have raised their art. Unfor- 
tunately for its prosperity in this country, 
fashion is zealous on behaif of the 
meretricious and mechanical, and usually 
overlooks the less imposing labours of 
true genius. 

‘The productions of Flaxman and Chan- 
trey prove our capability of excelling in 
the most intellectual efforts of the art; 
and though these masters of plastic design 
had ceased their labours before the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, their excellence has been 
worthily maintained by more than one of 
their successors since that memorable 
date. ‘There can be no question as to the 
superior ability of J. 11. Foley, R.A. His 
sale equestrian statue of thelate Viscount 
Hardinge, cast in bronze, for Calcutta, 
ought to be repeated in London, if only 
to show to our foreign visitors that the 
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things in metal which have been set up in 
our thoroughfares do not represent the 
state of British sculpture. As for his 
statue of Oliver Goldsmith, we think the 
front of Charing Cross a much more appro. 
‘sey site for 1t than that of Trinity Col. 
ege, Dublin, which had very little to do 
with his fame. We suppose that some 
day the claims of our intellectually creat 
will be recognised, and then Shakspeare 
and Milton, Bacon and Newton, Johnson 
and Goldsmith, may have monumental 


justice done them in a fashion more ere. 


ditable to the national taste than that 
which scems to preside over the ugly 
Walhalla at the entrance of the Strand. 
Another grand work by the same classic 
artist is his ‘‘ Caractacus ;”’ while his two 
fine groups, “ Ino and Bacchus” and the 
“Young Mother,” testify his ability to 
treat subjects purely imaginative. It is 
a reproach to the art patrons of this 
country that the latter—a most beautiful 
composition—has never been carved. For 
several years the model has remained in 
plaster, while the most trumpery pretti- 
nesses have been purchased by the score. 

The works of his brother academician, 
J. Gibson, are likely to be more readily 
appreciated, particularly the coloured 
statues—Venus, Pandora, and Cupid— 
which attract the eye by their pleasing 
tints upon the delicate marble. They 
are unquestionably graceful and tender, 
but, judged by their legitimate claims, are 
not such thoughtful creations as either of 
the two ideal compositions of Ioley we 
have just named. 

The academicians Macdowell, Baily, 
and Marshall have also contributed several 
poetical designs that will bear comparison 
with the best works in the Foreign Divi- 
sion; and other graceful compositions have 
been sent by A. Munro, Felix Miller, T. 
Karle, and J. Bell. In short, British 
sculpture is creditably represented; al- 
though we miss those signs of cordial en- 
couragement to be found, for instance, m 
the catalogue of the French works of the 
same class. In the first collection, Her 
Majesty’s name appears three times among 
the proprietors ; in the other, those of the 
Emperor, the Empress, and the Imperial 
Government, eighteen times. That 1s to 
say, In the latter the royal patronage 1S 
extended to nearly all the best works trom 
Paris ; in the preceding, to two busts, one 
by Gibson, the other by Theed, and a set 
of statuettesby Mrs. Thorneycroft. Surely 
this does not indicate the real state of the 
case. The Corporation of London, the 
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Grocers’ Company, the High School, 
Edinburgh, an Association of Soldiers, 
Trinity College Cambridge, the Art- 
Union of London, and the Corporation of 
Hereford, figure among the patrons of 
British Sculpture, with about a dozen of 
the nobility, and a score or two of pri- 
vate gentlemen and ladies, principally for 
busts; the remainder, a large majority, 
have been contributed by ‘The Artist.” 

It cannot be said that the Catalogue 
fairly represents the favour with which 
the art is regarded in England. The 
material used is very dear in this country, 
and very cheap in Italy. A hundred 
guineas is commonly paid for a good por- 
trait-bust in London ; at Carrara, a life-size 
eroup from the antique might be had for 
Jessthanthe same price. Atthese extensive 
marble quarries, at Rome, aud at Florence, 
where labour as well as marble is cheap, 
the carving of busts and figures employs 
a great number of artists, and hundreds 
of their productions are sent annually to 
England. ‘The workmanship is generally 
inferior, but they readily find purchasers, 
tothedisadvantage of the English sculptor. 
If they diffuse a taste for the art among 
those who frequent the saloons and gal- 
leries they decorate, it 1s the only benefit 
they confer. Under such discouraging 
circumstances, the position which English 
sculpture has attained is the more re- 
markable. 

We are not without hope that a higher 
appreciation of the art will soon afford an 
ample recompense to our artists. The 
Government have made a movement in 
the right direction by ordering statues of 
our distinguished statesmen for the de- 
coration of the Hlouses of Parliament. 
The effect produced on the terrace and 
in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham by the 
sculpture there displayed, shows to what 
instructive use the art might be applied. 
Independently of the lessons in grace of 
form and beauty of expression which every 
really great work teaches, it may be made 
an enduring example of human nobility of 
mind, the contemplation of which should 
lead the observer’s thoughts from the merit 
it illustrates to its Divine inspiration. 

In Architecture, the Exhibition is not 
SO satisfactory as it would have been, 
had our principal professors of the art 
been more ambitious. Repetitions of 
oid forms and combinations of familiar 
eatures, go on year after year, with so 
little practical result, that the design for 
anew structure rarely possesses any higher 
merit than that of a successful adaptation. 
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Hlowever, if, whenever Originality is to be 
aimed at, we are to be content with such 
edifices as the Kensington Museum and 
the International Exhibition, by all means 
let us have more restorations, more adap- 
tations—Greek or Arabian, Gothic or 
Italian, even Assyrian or Egyptian—any 
style rather than the Fowkean. Among 
the most meritorious compositions in this 
department of the British Division, are 
Mr. John Norton’s—“ Some works of 
Keclesiastical and Domestic Architecture 
erected in Great Britain, Russia, and 
France, executed or designed between 
the years 1851-62.” This title, taken 
from the Oilicial Catalogue, does not fairly 
describe the drawing, which represents— 
artistically as well as picturesquely grouped 
—about eighty different buildings erected 
from the designs of the Architect in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, France, 
and Russia, within the decade that has 
elapsed since the last Exhibition. A very 
remarkable collection of churches and. 
mansions, of varied pretensions and. cha- 
racter, forming as here placed a miniature 
city—in which, however, the religious 
element is unusually conspicuous; and it 
is as creditable to Mr. Norton’s industry 
as to his invention, while it speaks elo- 
quently of his status in his profession. 
‘lo have been selected to design and 
superintend the building of editices of 
such importance in so many different 
places in his own country, is of itself a 
very suggestive distinction; but, in ad- 
dition, to lave been called upon to raise 
a Protestaut church in Catholic France, 
and an WMnglish country house in a far- 
away corner of the Russian Empire, shows 
that his reputation is not likely to remain 
insular. We hope that the knowledge of 
architecture, and the good taste displayed 
in these productions, will be recognised 
in quarters where recognition might be 
of special advantage to the nation, 
Hitherto favouritism and jobbery have 
too often disgracefully intluenccd the 
erection of public buildings of importance, 
and exactly where we had a right to look 
fora structure worthy of a powerful empire 
and an advanced intelligence, we have been 
disgraced in our own eyes, not less than 
in those of foreign nations, by some me- 
chanical imitation of second-rate conti- 
nental excellence, or some bizarre combi- 
nation of features us unmeaning as they 
are inappropriate. The most favourable 
opportunities, the finest sites, and very 
liberal grants of public money, have more 
than once been entirely thrown away, 
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because some influential member of a 
committee appointed to select from com- 
petitive plans, prefers a particular style, 
or patronizes a particular person. ‘There 
ought to be nothing to prevent our metro- 
polis resembling Paris in its grand lines of 
palatial buildings. In truth, the most 
imposing restorations of the Third Na- 

oleon, extravagantly lauded though they 

ave been, might be rivalled if not excelled 
in the reign of the first Victoria, could we 
only secure such skilful and conscientious 
architects as the one to whose works we 
have been referring, to design for us what 
the age and the country demand. We 
cannot dismiss this portion of our subject 
without calling attention to the marked 
improvement of our Street Architecture, 
within the same period, which may be 
seen to great advantage in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Exhibition, parti- 
cularly in the richly ornamented line of 
mansions in Prince Albert’s Road, from 
the design of C. J. Richardson. ‘The 
decorative taste displayed in the interior 
of each, completely fulfils the promise 
held out in the elevation. 

In Engraving, our progress is more 
evident to the ordinary observer. If they 
do not equal the masterpieces from the 
burin of Longhi or Toschi, our principal 
engravers in copper and steel, whether in 
transferring the brilliant landseapes of 
Turner, or the noble animals of Landseer, 
as executed by Willmore, Cousins, and 
Lupton, show a wonderful advance upon 
the most successful efforts of their pre- 
decessors, Sharp and Woollett. In Litho- 
graphy, we have permitted France and 
Germany to excel] us in works of preten- 
sion—even in Chromo-lithography, which 
requires several stones, each having a 
colour instead of ink, to leave its im- 
pression on the paper for the production 
of the subject ; 1f we go on endeavouring 
to make showy cheapness take the place 
of conscientious execution, we must be 
content with a second-rate reputation. 
dn Wood Engraving we need entertain no 
fears of this kind. When the block has 
been carefully printed by hand, the exe- 
cutive merit of our best illustrations of 
this description sets forcign competition 
at defiance. 

Lastly, in Art Designs for Manu- 
factures, though entering upon a rivalry 
with countries that have long enjoyed a 
world-wide reputation for taste and skill, 
the British collection exhibits many an 
indication of qualities which it was once 
believed flourished only on the Continent. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES OF THE 


A glance at the productions of Chantrey 
Flaxman, Stothard, Pugin, will tell what 
we have accomplished in this direction . 
the more numerous compositions of living 
artists, also to be seen in the Transept 
Gallery, show what we are doing. As 
theselatter are forthe most part by masters 
and pupils of the London and Provincial 
Schools of Art, they must be regarded as 
the result of a system of education, which 
has scarcely had sufficient time for develop- 
ment ; they are, however, eminently cre- 
ditable. 

The foreign division possesses many 
attractive features for all true lovers of 
art. Hven among nations the least cele. 
brated for artistic encouragement, such 
as Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Russia, 
it has been shown that more than ordinary 
skill exists in landscape and _ pastoral 
subjects, in marine, and in some few 
imstancesin gezre. Fromthe head-quarters 
of art in the period called its renaissance 
—Italy and Spain—comes the most un- 
satisfactory display. Cities, in which the 
important Italian schools were established, 
retain an artistic reputation—but in very 
small things, such as shell and pietra-dura 
cameos, mosaics, and jewellery. Even 
in mechanical excellence they are not 
superior to the pietra-dura works exhi- 
bited by Russia. The bronzes, however, 
are unrivalled. Equally so are the imi- 
tations of ancient personal decorations. 

The degree of refinement to wluch 
modern civilization has advanced, is evi- 
dent, not only in the pictures and sculp- 
ture exhibited, but in the various articles 
of decorative furniture enriched by artistic 
invention. In ceramic ware, the taste 
displayed in shaping and ornamenting 
the kaolin, or clay employed in the manu- 
facture, is as conspicuous in the smallest 
cup as in the most magnificent vase, m- 
creasing its value till the cost might secure 
a similar article in the precious metals. 
In glass ware the same transformation 
has been effected ; a tazza of the ordinary 
material, which might be obtained for a 
few shillings, enriched by the designs of 
the artist, realizes two hundred and fifty 
pounds, and subsequently four hundred. 
Articles of luxury are also exhibited 
by the goldsmiths; but as the most 
costly displays of precious stones teach 
little beyond the extravagant apprecia- 
tion of mankind for natural productions 
that please the eye by the lustre that 
may be given to them, we need not dwell 
on their educational importance. 
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of mankind having been provided with 
apparently inexhaustible abundance, as 
shown in the departments of the Exhi- 
bition referred to, to what purposes and 
to what extent this has been rendered 
available, we are taught by the rest. 
And it is difficult to say which is most 
wonderful, the affluence with which bene- 
fits have been placed at our disposal, or 
the aptitude we have shown to turn them 
to the best account. Both, let it be 
remembered, have but one source. The 
Benefactor stands confessed not more 
clearly in the prodigality of His gifts, 
than in the intelligence with which they 
have been adapted to advantageous uses. 

The man who can pass uninstructed 
through the innumerable lessons arranged 
before him in the sections devoted to the 
evidences of human ingenuity, must be 
singularly dull of comprehension. How 
striking are their triumphs over diffi- 
culties ! how extraordinary their advances 
over obstacles apparently insurmountable! 
Step by step, the mechanical aid is gained, 
till the marvellous achievement is accom- 
plished—the invention of the simplest 
tool being the first link in that grand 
chain of constructive science which in- 
cludes the most complicated machinery, 
the grandest edifices, and the most perfect 
manufacture. Antagonistic desires may 
be gratified by the skill which renders 
home replete with comfort, and in the 
facility afforded to locomotion on land or 
water, in the Titanic power of engines of 
destruction, and in the careful adapta- 
bility to a healing purpose of surgical 
instruments and appliances; and all the 
social ranks are appealed to with a like 
industrial energy, from the cheapest fabric 
of necessary clothing to the most costly 
ornament for personal or domestic deco- 
ration. 

It is impossible to observe the contents 
of the Eastern and Western Annexes, the 
Galleries, or the Courts, without. being 
powerfully impressed with the progress in 
civilization which has been made by the 
principal races that people the earth—our 
own contingent of the Anglo-Saxon com- 
munity taking the lead—particularly in 
machinery, implements, whether for ordi- 
nary or scientific purposes, building mate- 
rials, military engineering and ordnance, 
clothing fabrics, furniture, vessels for 
domestic use, metal work, and jewellery. 
In some instances, otiner intelligent 
nations press us hard in the competition ; 
in one or two only do we find a serious 
intention to claim superiority. Even here, 
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however, if adverse circumstances have 
prevented our taking the first place, we 
shall be found maintaining an honourable 
osition in the front rank. When we 
ook at our entire home and colonial dis- 
play, and compare it with the collections 
made by the most favoured of our com- 
petitors, we shall have no reason to be 
dissatisfied either with our resources or 
with their application. 

There is one department to which in 
this essay we ought to direct. particular 
attention—this, in the British division of 
the Exhibition, is Class 29, with its sub- 
Classes A, B, C, and D. It is a ecollec- 
tion of the mechanical aids to education, 
such as books, maps, diagrams, and globes, 
school fittings and furniture, toys and 
games, and illustrations of elementary 
science. Many of the charts and maps 
deserve special consideration. Geological 
maps of great value are also to be found 
in some of the Foreign Departments—par- 
ticularly in those of Prussia, Austria, and 
Belgium—still our own, particularly such 
as are the result of our geological surveys 
in Great Britain and Ireland, may suecess- 
fully bear comparison with the best of 
them. Aquariums, mounted animals and 
birds, microscopic objects, and geological 
collections, deserve notice among the 
useful aids in the study of natural history ; 
while the publications of the Arundel 
Society stand first among our efforts for 
the diffusion of a taste in the Arts of 
Design. For several years past it has 
regularly issued among its members re- 
duced facsimiles of classical productions 
in the purest forms of Greek sculpture, 
as well as careful copies in chromo-litho- 
graphy of some of the most artistically 
interesting works of early Italian painting. 
Even for their mechanical merits these 
repetitions are very desirable, either to 
the artist or to the connoisseur ; as models 
of taste and beauty they are invaluable. 
The Arundel Society in this way is doing 
educational service as important as that 
in course of operation through the agency 
of the Government Schools of Design ; 
but while the aim of the latter is to raise 
the taste of the nation generally, the 
object of the former is to perfect the 
judgment of the critic and the patron. 

With regard to instructive cabinets of 
natural objects, it is scarcely possible to 
exaggerate their utility to the student. 
No amateur who aspires to be a professed 
naturalist can make reliable progress in 
any branch of the science, without fami- 
liarizing his eye with their most charac- 
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teristic varieties. In zoology, ornithology, 
entomology, &c. &c., this 1s most readily 
secured by frequent access to live and 
stuffed collections in public gardens and 
museums; still there are valuable aids to 
the study that may be brought home to 
the observer in the way of preserved spe- 
cimens. In geology, mineralogy, botany, 
such assistance is indispensable, Foreign 
nations appear to have less provision of 
this kind than our own. Bavaria contri- 
butes only to this department a collection 
of the butterflies of Europe; Austria, 
erystal models, objects relating to the 
Novara expedition, and a plastic repre- 
sentation of the law of human growth. 
Prussia, that desires to take high rank 
for its educational efforts, is content to 
exhibit wood models of crystals, minerals, 
rocks, and petrifactions, some glass crys- 
tals, and toy models of animals. Italy, 
more wisely and liberally, provides mine- 
rals and natural history specimens; a 
collection of non-metalliferous minerals, 
shells, sea-weeds, and fossils; plaster and 
“ax models of fossils; as well as other 
models of fossils and erystals. Norway 
contributes a few museum objects. 
Russia, a collection of dried mushrooms, 
another of ethnological and zoological 
models, a third of stuffed birds, and a 
fourth of wax models of fruits and of 
parts of the human body. Sweden sends 
only some geological specimens. 

We are not surprised at the poverty of 
invention in this direetion displayed by 
Belgium, Portugal, Turkey, and Spain, 
but we must confess to being disappointed 
when we observed tle same deficiency in 
France and Switzerland. 

While directing attention to our own 
advantages, we cannot refraim from ani- 
madverting on the high estimate which 
certain trading naturalists put upon these 
useful educational aids. ‘The price de- 
manded for a cabinet of geological or 
mineralogical illustration places such as- 
sistance out of the reach of ordinary 
students. In Russia and in Germany 
better collections are procurable at less 
than half such an expense. Latterly, at- 
tempts have been made to offer the public 
educational assistance of this nature at a 
more reasonable charge. We are quite 
certain that cheapness might be carried 
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further, with increased profit to the 
trader. 

In fairness, however, it must be acknow. 
ledged that the collection in the Central 
Tower is but a more direct application of 
the advantages of the entire Exhibition 
The general contents of the building are 
eminently educational. Here, in short, is 
an encyclopidia of objects, each of which 
declares its own history, and explains its 
own meaning, in language, too, that re- 
quires neither scholarship to comprehend 
nor science to appreciate. At a glance it 
may be understood by minds of every 
degree of development, and of every form 
of nationality ; tor it is less a display of 
universal industry than of universal in- 
telligence. 

There is another point of view from 
which the International Exhibition may 
be regarded even with a more profound 
interest. It is a combination of the pro- 
fitable labours, not only of all nations, 
but of all religions. Every faith, and the 
variations of every faith, may be said 
to be represented, including those of 
Buddha and Mahomet. Of Christians, 
we have not only the great divisions— 
the Roman, the Greek, and the Reformed 
Churches—but every principal subdivi- 
sion among Protestants; Great Britain 
and her colonies contributing the largest 
portion of these varieties. But, if we 
have not greatly mistaken the sense of 
the demonstrations they have here made, 
we must regard the building in which 
they appear as a pantheistic temple, spe- 
cially dedicated to the practical worship 
of, and grateful thanksgiving to, that 
Omnipresent Good which has thus abun- 
dantly diffused its benevolence. ‘They 
show, from about the commencement of 
the second half of the nineteenth century, 
the progress civilization is making over 
the globe; and every educational phase 
in which this appears—religious, social, 
and mental—declares the dependence ot 
the creature upon the Creator, while it 
displays, with infinitely more fulness and 
precision than could be found in a library 
of Bridgewater Treatises, the Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manl- 
fested in the adaptation of external 
Nature to the Moral, Physical, and Intel- 
Jectual Constitution of Man. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 





outstretched arms : 


“ You are saved—you are free at last ! 
Come, come,” she said to him, as she took 
his hands, ‘‘ I have arranged a surprise for 
vou—something that will delight you.” 

Louis did not understand her. 
him into the villa up to the first floor, and 
opened a door in front of her. 
uttered a loud cry. In a small room, 
feebly lit by a screened lamp, was a lady 
dressed in mourning, who was at once sad 
and smiling: it was Anne. She ran up 
to Louis, but the young man recoiled, and 
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he 


said to her: 


“What! the Viscountess de Mailly 


here !? 


canoness exclaimed. 
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pied a moment previously. 


the viscount, your brother.” 
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shivering and pale as a statue. 


voice. 


“And you concealed it from me, 
sister?” the ecanoness exclaimed, as she 


clasped Anne in her arms. 


Anne was silent. Madame de Mailly 
looked at the page, but he was standing 
motionless and gloomy in the doorway. 
Then she looked at Anne, who was 
trembling like the withered leaves which 
the autumn breeze rolls in the dust after 


tearing them from their stem. 


“Good heavens!” she murmured, 
“what dark mystery have you two con- 
cealed from me? Why are you, Louis, 
whom I love, you who love me, and 
whom your sister adores, so pale and 
sad on seeing her? Why are you s0, 
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MONSIEUR FOUQUET’S CASKET. 


Ar the sound of the horse’s hoofs the 
shutters on the first floor flew open, a 
lady’s head was visible, and a feminine 
cry was heard; and the page’s heart— 
that heart in which despair and the cold- 
ness of death had dwelt for the last hour— 
began beating violently. Madamede Mailly 
rushed down-stairs, and exclaimed, with 


“The Viscountess de Mailly!” the 


And she looked at Louis with stupor, 
and believed that he was mad. Louis 
é looked at her in his turn, while Ane fell 
; back, crushed, into the chair she had oecu- 


“Yes, madam,” he said, “this lady is 
my sister, and this sister is married to 


The canoness ran up to Anne, who was 


“Is it really so?” she asked her. 
“Yes,” Anne stammered, in a faint 






madam, who came to me imploring me 
to save your brother? Ah!” the canoness 
suddenly interrupted herself, “‘ now I can 
guess why you did not wish the viscount 
to see you, or know that you were in 
Paris, and why you insisted on his not 
knowing of this interview I granted 
Louis.” 

The canoness looked at them both, and 
sought in vain the clue to this terrible 
mystery. At length the page walked up 
to her. 

“* Madam,” he said, “ forget that I have 
loved you, forget that you love me—we 
cannot, we must not meet again.” 

And he went to his sister. 

“Come,” he said to her—‘‘come, 
follow me, and let us go so far that we 
may forget even the memory of thie past.” 

“Ah!” she shrieked. “Then you, 
you also condemn me ?” 

And in the poor woman’s despairing 
accent there was one of those cries of 
the soul which reveal innocence. This 
cry and these words affected Louis. 

“ Speak!” he exclaimed—“ speak, sis- 
ter! defend yourself, exculpate yourself ! 
tell me this man is a villain—a demon!” 

“T have taken an oath,” she exclaimed, 
in a hollow voice, “ on a crucifix.” 

Louis was wild with grief. The cano- 
ness walked up to Anne. 

‘My sister,” she said to her, as she 
held out her hand, “will you embrace 
me ?” 

Anne threw herself into her arms witl 
a cry of gratitude. 

«Oh! if you only knew!” she said. 

“T know that you are innocent. You 
are my sister, doubly my sister,” the 
canoness added in her ear, while covering 
her with kisses. 

For the first time during so many years 
a flash of joy issued from Anne’s eyes: 
then she turned to her brother, who re- 
mained irresolute between his heart and 
his recollections. 

“My boy,” she said to him, * I forgive 
your hesitation. I did everything to hide 

this sad secret from you; but perhaps it 
was necessary that it should be revealed 
to you. Forthe present, content yourself 
with my word. You must save yourself 
before all; and who knows,” she added, 
‘‘whether we may not all be saved 
together? I came to join this angel, 
animated by a double hope. Oh, my 


Louis, what agony I —_— when [ 
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learned that you were a prisoner! Our 
friend gave me a shelter in this solitary 
house, aud it was here that we made all 
the arrangements for your flight. You 
have escaped from the Bastile, thanks to 
her; but you are not saved yet, you are 
not a free man. She—she alone will 
complete her task.” 

The canoness attempted to speak, but 
Anne drew her to her bosom like a child, 
and continued, after laying her hand on 
her prisoner’s mouth : 

“ You are about to leave us, my Louis; 
you wish to make that sacrifice to your 
honour as a brother. But do you know 
how she has toiled for you during the 
last fortnight? Do you know that she 
weut to Court, and embraced the king’s 
knees; that she besieged the anterooms 
of M. Colbert, not letting herself be dis- 
couraged by his rudeness or his anger; 
that she lavished gold for the purpose of 
seeing Pepe; that she returned here, 
shuddering with horror at the sight of dun- 
geons, utterly exhausted by her struggles 
and fears, and only recovering a renewed 
hope in order to form a new plan and 
try fresh combinations ?” 

While Anne spoke thus in her soft 
voice, the page wrung his hands, for he 
felt. his whole heart flyimg to his mistress. 
The canoness rose : 

“We shall have done nothing,” she 
said, “so long as you have not delivered 
into the king’s hand the proofs of the 
superintendent’s treason. Your liberty, 
the restoration of your good name, 
are attached to that piece of parchment. 
Listen to me without interruption,” 
she added, seeing that Louis was about 
to speak. 

She looked down modestly, and said, 
in a tenderer voice— 

“We will think of our love again to- 
morrow.” 

Louis could hold out no longer, but 
seized her hand, which he covered with 
kisses, and then laid it in Anne’s. 

“Chevalier,” the canoness continued, 
1 will tell you afterwards how I learned 
that Du Vernais held the deed of asso. 
ciation between the Breton lords and 
Fouquet. I had to stoop to dissimulation 
and craft to acquire this certainty—may 
Heaven pardon me for it! but it was 
absolutely necessary. At length I was 
certain of it, after being several times 
thrown out. Du Vernais, on leaving 
the Bastile——” 

_ “What! said the page. “ Du Vernais 
is free ?” 
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“Du Vernais, the Abbé Fouquet, and 
Pepe. ‘There was no legal proof against 
them, so they were set at liberty, and all 
the blame was thrown on you. The 
superintendent would not see Du Vernais 
again, who complained bitterly everywhere 
of having suffered for him, and being go 
ill-requited. It was Anne who first 
thought that this disgrace was tog 
thorough, too uncalled-for, and too sud. 
den, for it not to be atrick. We passed 
two whole days, either in a coach or dis. 
guised, in the vicinity of the chevalier’s 
house, to assure ourselves that no one 
came to him from the superintendent. 
We saw his litter set out one night 
without torches: that was a sign, for he 
cannot stir yet, his wounds confine him 
to his bed, and he was removed in his 
blankets. We ordered the coachman to 
follow him; but he perceived it, and 
changed his route several times in order 
to throw us off the scent. At length we 
left Paris by the road that runs along 
the Seime to the village of Versailles; 
when we had gone about half a league 
one of his escort turned back, and shot 
one of our horses with a pistol. We had 
only Poppy with us, who was acting as 
coachman. He did not enter the Bastile 
till two days after. I said to him, ‘One 
horse is left us, mount it, and do not 
return till you know whither the chevalier 
is going.’”’ 

“ And what became of you?” the page 
asked, 

“Oh!” said Anne, “I was half dead 
with fear; but the canoness was as In- 
trepid as a captain habituated to 
fire.” 

“Poppy,” the canoness continued, 
“ followed the chevalier to Besons, where 
he has an estate, and entered the house 
with him. I know not how he managed, 
but he contrived to see him, and has seen 
him every day since. He saw a casket 
removed from the litter, which has since 
disappeared; but he learned from La 
Fleur, the chevalier’s valet, that 1t was a 
precious deposit brought mysteriously on 
the previous night to his master’s house 
in Paris. That was a ray of light for us; 
we scattered money among the servants 
left at the town house, and one of them 
confessed to us that a confidant of the 
superintendent came in disguise, during 
the night, to deliver a casket to M. du 
Vernais. And now, Monsieur de Chas- 
tenay, you will go to Besons. All my 
hope rests on Poppy’s mysterious re- 
sources. Why am I not a man to follow 














you? But here my part is played out, and 
T ean only pray for you.” 

“JT will go with you, brother,” Anne 
said. “Do not object, for I am not a 
terrified sister attaching myself to a 
brother’s footsteps. My fate, like yours, 
will be decided this night.” 

And she added, as if speaking to her- 
self : 

“Du Vernais must liberate me from 
mv oath, or I must die.” 

‘The page started at these words, but 
said nothing. The canoness alone tried 
to turn Anne from her intention. 

“Can you visit without danger this 
Du Vernais,” she asked, “when you 
cannot hear his name without a shudder 2” 

“Tt is not Du Vernais I fear the most 
at this moment,” Anne answered, laying 
her hand on her heart to check its beating. 
“Has M. de Mailly accompanied you?” 
she added, ina trembling voice. “ But, 
no matter, the die is cast! Give me my 
mask, and kiss me, sister,’ she said, with 
strange energy. “Let us go, Louis. 
But mind,” she added, as she held out 
her hand, “‘M. de Mailly must not know 
—I will discover myself at the last 
moment. May Heaven have pity on 
me! Let us go!” 

The page followed her without speak- 
ing, while the canoness fell on her knees, 
The viscount followed Louis and this 
masked female without uttering a syl- 
lable, and like a man to whom the world 
is indifferent. Louis was the first to 
start, having Anne by his side: the vis- 
couut and Poppy leaped into their saddles, 
and galloped after them. 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE CHEVALIER SETTLES HIS ACCOUNTS. 


It was about one in the morning when 
our party started. Any one who might 
have seen the passage of this female 
clothed in mourning, and pale as the 
allegorical figure of eternal sadness, es- 
corted by these three men, armed to the 
teeth, and maintaining a stern silence, 
would have guessed that these four per- 
sons were about to accomplish one of 
those solemn and terrible missions in 
which God seems to depute to human 
beings his right of supreme punishment. 
It was a long distance to Besons: they 
had to cross the Seine twice, and Anne 
and her companions galloped for two 
hours, now following the high road, and 
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then dashing across country to save 
ground, At length, just before daybreak 
(for it was the month of June), they saw 
the pointed towers of the little chateau 
standing out on the horizon. 

“There it is,” said Poppy, pointing to it. 

“ | trust he is not dead,” the chevalier 
muttered. 

“ He was alive yesterday,” Poppy re- 
plied, “and I believe that his wounds are 
not mortal.” 

The page did not utter a word, but he 
urged his panting steed on all the faster. 
He was eager to arrive. 

The villa inhabited by the Chevalier du 
Vernais was no heavy medieval building. 
It was a pretty little mansion, without 
ramparts, drawbridge, muddy moat, or 
any of those defensive resources with 
which feudalism liked to be surrounded. 
A simple gate defended the entrance, and 
that was generally open; Louis had only 
to push it in order to enter the park. 

“One moment, sir—one moment!” 
Poppy cried to — 

The page stopped. 

. What do sans want ?” he asked him. 

“The Chevalier du Vernais,” the 
honest squire made answer, “ is wounded 
and ailing, and might faint if we entered 
his presence roughly and without warn- 
ing. Permit me to announce you and 
lead the way.” 

And Poppy, like a man thoroughly 
acquainted with the ins and outs of the 
house, told his companions to dismount, 
gently called La Fleur, and said to him, 
at the moment when he started up and 
thrust his head in alarm out of a ground- 
floor window— 

“Tia Fleur, my friend, here are two 
gentlemen who have come with me, and 
a lady to whom your master is greatly 
attached. They have come to inquire 
after his health.” 

“They are very early,” the lacquey 
erumbled, with a yawn. =e 

“Oh, hang it,” Poppy said, inge- 
nuously, “they have ridden a long 
distance to see your master, and they did 
not properly measure the distance by the 
time. Just open the door.” 

La Fleur obeyed, for he seemed on 
very good terms with Poppy, who made 
himself quite at home. ; 

“Well, my friend,” the squire asked 
him, “is your master any better?” 

6s Yes, Mr. Poppy, he is still suffering, 
but he is decidedly better. rn 

“Ah,” said Poppy, with satisfaction ; 


“is he asleep?” 93-9 
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“T do not think so.” 

“All right; for if he had been asleep 
I should not have liked to wake him. 
But as he does not expect the visit of 
these two gentlemen and this lady, and 
the pleasure it must afford him might 
do him harm were it too sudden, I will 
prepare him for it by entering his room 
alone.” 

And Poppy, leaving La Fleur to do 
the honours to his companions, who had 
dismounted, ran lightly up the stairs, 
opened two doors one after the other, and 
reached the bedroom of the Chevalier du 
Vernais, who was dozing. 

“Who’s there?” the wounded man 
asked, drawing back the curtains of the 
alcove and striving to discover by the 
flickering night light who it was that thus 
entered his room at such an unreasonable 
hour. 

“Tt is I, my dear M. de la Morliere,” 
the squire answered in a gentle voice ; 
“I, Poppy, your enemy yesterday, your 
friend to-day, and who have come to 
know how you are getting on.” 

“Ah!” said the chevalier, with a very 
forced smile ; “thanks for your kind visit, 
my dear Mr. Poppy.” 

“Well,” said the squire, sitting down 
without ceremony by the bedside, “ how 
do you find yourself to-day ?” 

* Well,” the chevalier murmured, “ I 
am rather better. You have come at a 
very early hour, I think, Mr. Poppy.” 

‘Hang it! I could not come yesterday, 
and I was restless.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ And then again I have a good deal to 
tell your excellency.” 

“To tell me ?” 

“Yes; for instance, a friend has come 
to pay you a visit.” 

* Who is it ?” 

“In the first place, the Viscount de 
Mailly.” 

The viscount started. 

ce ee 


Poppy hesitated. 
“Who else?” the chevalier asked 
eagerly. 


“ My beloved and honoured master, M. 
de Chastenay.” 

“Why, he is in the Bastile!” Du 
—— exclaimed, his hair standing on 
end. 

“ He has quitted it, my dear Monsieur 
de la Morliére.”’ 

“ Left the Bastile ?” 

_ “Ah,” said Poppy, “I see from the 
joy that it causes you, you are as much 
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surprised as myself. Yes, sir, my master 
has left the Bastile, and his second visit 
is to you.” 

The chevalier attempted a smile, and 
only succeeded in making a terrible 
grimace. 

“To whom was his first visit paid 2” 

: Guess,” said Poppy. 

I cannot. 

“Why, to the canoness, of course.” 

The chevalier turned pale, and clenched 
his fists beneath the coverlet. 

“Do not be angry with him,” Poppy 
muttered with hypocritical simplicity ; 
he loves her.” 

‘Do you think so?” Du Vernais asked 
with a grin. 

“And she returns his love,” Poppy 
concluded with calmness. ‘‘ But I have 
not told you all.” 

“What else is there?” the chevalier 
asked in terror. 

“There is a third person, who will 
most assuredly surprise you—it is a 
lady.” 

‘The canoness, perhaps ?” 

“No; but it is a holy you were once 
very intimate with.” 

Du Vernais shuddered. Poppy did 
not think it necessary to name the third 
person, but rose and opened the door. 

“This way, gentlemen, if you please,” 
he shouted. 

At his summons, three persons entered. 
First came Louis de Chastenay, his eyes 
sparkling with fury; next the viscount, 
whose nervous pallor revealed a superior 
emotion; last came a lady, dressed in deep 
mourning, her face concealed by a velvet 
mask, and whose fixed glance displayed 
her despair. The chevalier uttered a 
groan and his hair stood on end. ‘The 
page took his sister by the hand and led 
her up to the bed. 

“ Sister Anne, I believe that you took 
an oath of secrecy to this person ?” 

“Yes,” Anne answered, as she turned 
her head away. Apparently the sight of 
the chevalier had inspired her with in- 
surmountable disgust. 

“Was it a solemn oath ?”’ 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“On a crucifix ?” 

“ie.” 

The viscount walked up like a man 
suddenly aroused by a clap of thunder ; 
all his blood rushed to his face, and his 
eyes emitted flames. His body was agi- 
tated by a convulsive tremor. Anne 
removed the mask, and pressed her hus- 
band’s arm as if enforcing silence upon 
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him. Du Vernais had regained a little 
of his presence of mind, and this man’s 
infernal genius again saw light in the 
midst of his stupefi iction and terror. 

“The lady is most certainly mistaken,” 
he answered cynically; “she took no 
oath to me.” 

“It is false !’? Louis shouted. 

“My good sir,” the ch evalier said, 
with a grin, “it is * yeally very courageous 
and noble in you thus to give a dying 
man thie lie. 

Louis did not deign a1 
to his sister. 

« Anne,” he said, 
this man has spo ‘ken falsely 

“T swear it,” the viscountess said in a 
firm voice. 

“That is sufficient for me.” 

‘he young man then walked 
Du Vernais. 

“Sir,” he said to him, “I ask you 
whether you release my sister, the Vis- 
countess de M: ully, from her oath 

The chevalier turned round in his bed 
and made no answer. 

“Stay!” the viscount said, in a hoarse 
voice; “it is with me, Du Vernais, that 
you will have to settle matters.” 

The chevalier looked at all three. A 
glance of satisfied rage appeared in his 
eyes ; then he said in a low though dis- 
tinet vo! ice, amid the deepest silence— 

“‘T have nothing to say. I will say 
nothing.” 

The viscount drew a pistol from his 
belt, cocked it, and placed the muzzle on 
Du Vernais’ temple. 

“Restore your pistol to its place, my 
lord viscount,” Poppy said, with the 
most perfect ease. ‘ M. de la Morhere, 
out of regard for me, will do what he 
refuses to your threats.” 

Du Vernais gave Poppy a supplicating 
glance, but he did not appear to notice it. 

** About ten years back,” he said, “the 
Chevalier du Vernais, who then called 
himself M. de la Morlitre, and commanded 
a company of reitres, was ordered by his 
general to bear a despatch on which the 
salvation of the army de — When 
he had passed the ‘outposts, M. de la 
Morlicre pus hed on in the direction of 
the enemy’s camp. He felt sure of not 
being sech, but accident, or it might have 
been Providence, decree dthat I should be 
stationed as scout some distatice beyond 
our lines. This change of route on the 
part of the chevalier surprised me, and I 
crawled up to the top of a mount whence 
I could survey the whole plain in front 


reply, and turned 
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of me. I soon saw the messenger dis. 
mount, and give a signal which was 
answered. An officer belonging to the 


enemy came from behind a clump. of trees, 
and M. de la Morlitre delivered the de. 
spatch to him. I at once rushed toward 
them, feeling very sure that they would 
not use their pistols for fear of giving an 
alarm; but they fled on catehine sight of 
me. J had my arquebuss, which I dis. 
charged at all hazards ‘ and wounded M 
de la Morlic re In the left leg. Stay , my 
dear sir,” he said, in a pitiful tone, as he 
pointed ‘to the w ound, “it was just about 
here. Your comrade took you on his 
horse, and contrived to save you; and all 
my profit consisted of your horse and 
valise. It was indeed a poor reward, for 
the horse was foundered, and the valise 
only contained a correspondence not of 
the slightest value to me. Well, my dear 
sir, you will h: idly believe me, but thoughI 
was considered an excellent physio; enomist 
in the army, when I saw you again a few 
weeks back, I had immense trouble in 
recognising you. No, no; do not con- 
tradict—it is the truth : you are a famous 
hand at dise ulsing yourself. I certainly 
said to myself that I had seen you some- 
where, but I could not remember upon 
what occasion. It was only after my 
maste T's arrest, on looking over your cor- 
respondence, which had remained for ten 
years In my han ds, that I found the unde- 
niable proof of your identity, and suflicient 
to deliver you over to the hangman, my 
dear sir, whenever it may please poor 
Poppy, or Jus master, the Chevalier de 
Chastenay.’ 

Anne had silently listened to Poppy’s 
narration. When he cease 1d speaking, she 
turned towards Du Vernais, but he seemed 
crushed. 

“Of what value is an oath made to a 
traitor?” Louis exclaimed. “Speak, 
sister; you have suffered enough for a 
villain.” 

“] took an oath,” said Anne. 

“Tt was forced from you. God did not 
endorse it.” 

“T swore on the crucifix _— 

* But such an oath is a crime. No, it 
is an impossibility. You will speak.” , 

“TY swore by my father’s name—-- 

“Well, then, it is in my father’s name, 
in the name of our honour, that I, the 
head of the family, order you to speak.” 

« Madam >” said the viscount, his 
eyes full of tears. 

Anne gave him a glance of ineffable 
tenderness, as she shook herheadin refusal. 











Then she withdrew a few paces, and stood 
motionless, like a statue of despair. A 
solemn silence prevailed for a few minutes, 
which was finally interrupted by Poppy. 

«“ \iy excellent Chevalier du Vernais,” 
he said, “you are aware that your life and 
your honour are af my mercy. I swear 
on my eternal salvation that, if you do not 
absolve this lady from her oath, the proofs 
of your felony will be placed in the hands 
of the chancellor te-morrow.” 

The chevalier turned frightfully pale, 
but he remained silent. 

“You hear me?” said Poppy; “the 
Square of the Gréve—the hangman—the 
catlows—for traitors are not beheaded, 
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but hung.” 

Du Vernais made a rapid movement to 
raise his hand to his lips; but Poppy was 
quicker than he, and tore from him a ring 
that doubtless contained poison. 

“Come!” he said, “ L feel sorry for the 
nobility of Franee. Yours is an escutcheon 
that will be broken by the hangman’s hand. 
We may be sure of finding here some eart 
to remove our prisouer to the Chatelet.” 

“Will you,” Du Vernais asked, “ re- 
store me the papers, if I consent ?” 

“One moment,” said Poppy. “ You 
will absolve the lady from her oath, and 
hand to my master M. Fouquet’s casket.” 

A profound astonishment was depicted 
on Du Vernais’ face. 

“Come, sir, make up your mind. Re- 
member that [ am no longer the sole 
possessor of your secret.” 

“1 consent !” 

Du Vernais uttered these words in a 
whisper, bat everybody heard them. 

“Ah! said Anne, clasping her hands. 
“Oh, Heaven! grant me the strength to 
tell them that Lam innocent, and that 
this man was my implacable persecutor 
and the assassin of my happiness !” 

The four persons in the chevalier’s room 
became silent for a moment. Louis led 
his sister to a chair. 

“Speak, madam,” he said to her, with 
the authority of the head of the family. 

_ Anne sueceeded in overcoming her emo- 
tion, and told the following story, which 
we record word for word, to the two gen- 
tlemen, whohung anxiously on the slightest 
ovement of her lips :— 

“it was at Florence that we formed 
the acquaintance of the Chevalier du 
Vernais, and it was there that his con- 
nexion with M. de Mailly began. 

“After a few days had passed, I per- 
ceived that he was daring enough to hope 
to gain my love. I loved M. de Mailiy, 
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my husband before Heaven, and I treated 
the chevalier with a cold indifference, an 
icy contempt. He was not discouraged, 
but continned to annoy me with his at- 
tentions. I then threatened to inform the 
viscount of his abominable designs, and 
from that day the chevalier ceased to 
torment me. He was respectful and 
courteous, and carefully avoided meeting 
me alone, which had hitherto been fre- 
quently the case, as my husband was fond 
of taking solitary walks. 

“The chevalier had hired a villa on the 
banks of the Arno, a few leagues from 
Florence, and one day invited us to pay 
him a visit. M. de Mailly agreed. | 
know not what gloomy foreboding seized 
upon me so soon as | arrived, but I im- 
plored my husband to return to Paris the 
same evening. 

*“* You must be mad” he said to me, 
‘and your terror has no foundation.’ 

“*'lhere are bandits on the highways,’ 
I stammered. 

*«¢ All the more reason to travel by day- 
licht only; we will aecept the chevalier’s 
hospitality for to-night, and set off on our 
return to-morrow at daybreak.’ 

“IT did not dare press the point fur- 
ther. Durimg supper the chevalier was 
gay with the viscount and excessively 
polite to me. During the dessert, M. de 
Mailly felt tired, and this fatigue, whieh 
he attributed to the journey, induced bim 
to retire to his bedroom at an early hour, 
where he speedily fell asleep. For my 
part, I was frightened, so I knelt down 
and prayed, 

“About midnight the door opened, 
and the chevalier entered the room. | 
uttered a seream and attempted flight. 

‘““*Good gracious,’ he said to me with 
a smile, ‘do I alarm you so terribly, 
madam ?’ 

“ He double-locked the door, and put 
the key in his pocket. 

“<«Sir” Texclaimed indignantly, ‘if | 
were to wake my husband, he would kill 
you.’ 

““¢The viscount will not awake,’ he 
answered; ‘thanks to the opium he swal- 
lowed in a glass of Falernian, he will 
slecp till day. If the roof of the villa 
were to fall in, he would not be aroused. 
Ile is in a leaden sleep.’ 

“T felt that I was lost, and shrieked 
for aid. 

“My valets are devoted to me,’ he 
said, calmly, ‘ and will not come ; but re- 
assure yourself, madam, I merely wish to 
have a conversation with you. 
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DU VERNAIS’ DEATM-BED 








«And the wretch sat down, and tried 
to take my hand. I drew it away indig- 

antly. 
ee “As you please,’ he said ; 
converse at a distance.’ ual 

“JT trembled all over, and could have 
cladly fled. 

“*Madam,’ he continued with cynical 
coolness, ‘I told you that I loved, but it 
was not true; I never felt the slightest 
love—the slightest sympathy for you.’ 

“TI believed that spite dictated these 
words, and breathed again. 

“*But,’ he added, ‘there is a lady in 
Paris whom I love, and intend to marry. 
I have hardly seen her, and she has not 
noticed me. She is but a child as yet, 
indeed, and is your hushand’s sister.’ 

“And you apply to me for help? I 
said disdainfully. 

“Tn all matters,’ he said, ‘it is 
necessary to attack the most serious ob- 
stacles first.’ 

“<« And I am an obstacle ?’ 

“* Perhaps so.’ 

“ At these words the chevalier drew a 
pistol from his pocket and cocked it. I 
fancied he was going to kill me, and burst 
into another shriek. 

“¢ To not be alarmed,’ he said to me; 
and he sat down by the side of my hus- 
band’s bed, who still slept. 

“*JTisten to me,’ he went on: ‘in 
the eyes of the society of Florence you 
are the Viscountess de Mailly; but I 
know that this marriage took place with- 
out your father’s consent, and it can be 
declared null and void, if your husband 
request it.’ 

“What is that you say?’ I asked, 
wild with terror. 

“<The truth,’ he answered; ‘and in 
order that you may know my object at 
once, learn that it is important to my 
designs that this marriage should be dis- 
solved.’ 

“He then revealed to me a plot so 
odious that it needed his infernal genius 
to conceive such a thought. 

“*Mile. de Mailly,’? he said to me, 
has been adopted by her aunt the Mar- 
chioness de Prés-Gilbert. The marchio- 
ness is rich. If the viscount, whose first 
union she is ignorant of, marry, she will 
yield to family pride and disinherit her 
niece, who will have but a small dower. 

ow, I wish my wife to be rich, for I 
ave squandered my patrimony.’ 

““T understand you,’ I remarked dis- 
dainfully, 

“<The viscount,’ he continued, ‘is 
close to me; he is asleep. Iam going 
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to kill him! and then I shall be quite 
sure that he will not marry.’ 

* And accompanying his words by 
gestures, he raised his pistol and pointed 
it at my husband’s forehead. Terror 
overpowered me. I had neither the 
strength to rush at him and tear the 
pistol from his grasp, nor to shriek once 
again for assistance. 

“* Tf you utter a word or move an inch,’ 
he said to me, ‘I kill him. Now, listen 
to me.’ 

‘““* Good Heaven!’ I said to him, mad 
with terror, ‘what do you want of me? 
Kall me, if you will, but spare hin! Have 
mercy ! 

“¢<Sit down at that table and write after 
my dictation.’ 

“T obeyed. Had this man insisted at 
the moment on my kissing him on the 
forehead, I would have done it to save 
my husband. Then the villain dictated 
to me the letter which was fated to be 
the instrument of his dark designs; and 
when it was finished, he took it, and 
pointed to a crucifix hanging on the 
wall. 

““«Now,’ he said to me, ‘in the pre- 
sence of that image of God — by your 
father’s grey hairs—by the honour of 
your escutcheon, you will swear to me, 
inmadam, that whatsoever J may do or say, 
neither M. de Mailly, nor any one in the 
world shall know what has passed he- 
tween us.’ 

‘“‘T hesitated, for I still wished to de- 
fend myself. 

“ ‘L give you two minutes,’ he said, 
and aimed again at M. de Mailly. I felt 
giddy, and took the oath.” 

And while uttering these words, Anne 
shed a burning tear. 

«<¢Winish! madam, finish!’ the viscount 
said. 

“You know the rest, sir. We left this 
man at, Genoa. He was dying; 1 hoped 
that he would not survive or ever trouble 
our happiness. Alas! I was mistaken. 
You believed me guilty; my oath pre- 
vented my exculpating myself, and I 
bowed my head.” 

M. de Mailly knelt down before Anne. 
‘Viscountess de Mailly,’ he said to her 
in a slow and solemn voice, ‘ will you for- 
give me ?” 

And in these simple words there was 
such an outburst of remorse and love, 
of joy and agony, that Anne leaned over 
him, threw her arms around him, and 1m- 
printed a burning kiss on his lips. 

“Qh!” she exclaimed, “1 have not 
suffered—it was all a dream ; the happi- 
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ness of the angels is pale by the side of 
mine.” 

The Chevalier du Vernais had listened 
to Anne’s narrative in the despairmg 
attitude of a condemned man, to whom 
his death-sentence is being made. He 
comprehended that he was lost, and that 
the solemn hour of expiation was ap- 
proaching. Flight was impossible—any 
attempt to defend himself hopeless, he 
had not even a weapon within arm’s 
length. The viscount liberated himself 
from his wife’s arms, and wa Uked up to 
him coldly and calmly as a judge. 

“Chevalier du Vernais,” he said to 
him, “commend your soul to God; and 
if you know a prayer repeat it, for you 
are about to die | : 

“ Mercy!” exclaimed a voice—that of 
Anne—“ mercy! I pardon hi im. ¥ 

“But I,” the viscot int exclaimed, “I 
do not par don him. 

“* Mercy, p pameedll ! merey!” the noble 
woman implored; “Task it of you in the 
name of ten years’ sufferings !” 

“Leave us, madam; he must die!” 

The house was silent; day had not yet 
arrived, and La F ‘leur, who alone could 
have given the alarm, was tremb! ing in 
the anteroom. Louis had his sister’s and 
his own honour to avenge, M. de Mailly 
remembered with despair his blichted 
youth, his troubled conscience, his wife 
so young and fair condemned tot tear s and 
desertion. Poppy, who only lived for his 
master, was re ¥ iy to stab Du Vernais at 
the first signal, or drag him before his 
judges. Nothing could now save the 
cause of so many misfortunes, save his 
own cowardice. He was afraid of death, 
and when he saw Anne imploring mercy 
for him, he raised himself in his bed and 
joined in her entreaties. 

“Do not kill me here! do not kill 
me! I do not wish to die thus, without 
a friend, or any one to pity me.” 

And with a faltering hand, he caught 
hold of the viscount’s arm; despair re- 
stored him energy, 

7 I will surrender the casket to you.’ 

The viscount’s arm relaxed ; aluaet 
succeeded to indignation. Du Vernais 
stretched forth his arm, and pointed to 
the back of the chimney. Poppy uttered 
a cry of delight aud rushed toward it. 

” ‘There i is a spring, ” Du Vernais stam- 
mered ; “press it.’ 

Poppy was an intelligent man, he dis- 
covered the spring at the first glance, 
pressed it, and the back-p! late turned at 
once and revealed a cavity, in which was 
an iron coffer. 
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The squire seized it, and prised off the 
lid with the point of his sword. The 
casket was full of papers, which Loni 

and the viscount rapidly examined, and 
they soon saw that the tenth part would 
suflice to condenin the superintendent, 

‘And now,” Pop; ry said, as he care. 
f “all y reclosed the casket, ‘you may be at 
your ease, Chevalier du Vernais : the king 
shall never know your infamy, and we 
heartily wish you good morning,’ 

But the chevalier made no answer, 
This man had struggled desperately to 
defend his life: he had betrayed his bene. 
factor and friend to save himself from 
death, and life slipped from his grasp in 
the last moment of the struggle. 

For nearly an hour past his wounds 
had opened again in consequence of the 
eflorts he had made while struggling 
against the page and the viscount, “and 
his blood had oozed out drop by drop, 
and he expired at the moment when 
Poppy seized the casket, uttering a part- 
ing exceration. 

‘Now really, that is what I call very 
unlueky,” Poppy muttered. ‘If the ass 
had died ten minutes sooner, he would 
have saved the superintendent.” 

And then he added, in guise of a 
funeral oration: 

“Tf you believe me, lady and centle- 
men, we will be off, for the body of a 
traitor smells so b adly, that is impossible 
to remain near it.’ 

** May Heaven have mercy on his soul !” 
said Anne, as she took her husband’s 
arm. 

Then all four left the room. On the 
stairs Poppy met La Fleur, to whom he 
generously presente da pistol e. 

“My good fellow,” he said to him, 

“ai yur poor master was so overjoyed at 
secine us, that he died of it, and in dying 
he hit his forehead, which makes ‘him 
look so ugly, that I would recommend 
you to have “hi m buried this very night.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE KING’S WRATH IS AFPEASED. 


“T swear to you, sire, on my honour, 
that the viscount came to the Bastile 
with a note, written by Monsieur Colbert, 
and enjoining on your officers to assist 
the bearer to the full of their power. 

The king turned to Colbert. 

“ Sire, | never wrote such an order.” 

While Colbert was uttering these 
words, M. de Launay seemed hanging © . 
his lips. His features turned livid, 
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he did not tremble: he unbuckled his 
sword, and Mid it at the king’s feet. 

«] have served your majesty for forty 
years, ” he said; ‘you can do with me 
as you think proper.’ 

Louis XIV., lis face inflamed with 
passion, turned to the captain of the 
euards, and pointed to M. de Launay’s 
sword. But at this moment the door 
was thrown open, and the chamberlain 
anounced the Chevalicr de Chastenay. 
The king st: ted, and Colbert sprang up 
from his chair. 

“Oh, by Jove!” M. de Launay mut- 
tered, “] really believe that the ass has 
become frightened, and has come to 
deliver himself up.” 

The king’s page entered, and bowed 
profoundly to the king. He had under 
his arm a small casket, which at once 
attracted all M, Colbert’s attention, and 
he fell on his knees before the king. 

“Sire,” he said to him, “before be- 
coming a prisoner once more, I have 
come to implore your majesty to listen 
to me.” 

Like Colbert, the king was puzzled by 
the sight of the coffer. 

” Spe ak, sir,” he said. 

“Your majesty had a thousand just 
reasons,” the page — ‘for send- 
ing me to the Bastile, for I had com- 
mitted an unpardonable act of clumsiness. 
Stull, Lalways thought that the evil could 
be repaired, and that, even if the papers 


at Vaux had been lherer d, others might 
be found. ” 


“Well?” the king said. 
And Colbert, forge ‘tting where he was, 
aud the respe ct due te ymajesty, exclaim 1eC d: 
“Speak, sir; speak at once.’ 
“On my word, sire,” the king’s page 
said, boldly, ae I had ‘asked the governor 
of the Bastile for a furlough to go and 
= the casket, he would have refused 
; hence L took it, and here is_ the 
Cas sket. ” 
And the page offered the iron-bound 
coller to the king. 
“Al!” said the comptroller-general, 
as des pounced on the collier and “opened 
“let us see.’ 
7 he hurriedly ran through the first 
lette ‘rs he came across. 
“Sire,” he muttered, “here is sulffi- 
rg to hane M. Fouquet. The Chevalier 


» Chastenay has really repaired his 
faults ‘os 


“You are free, sir,’ the king said to 
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his page, “and I only stipulate for one 
ergy ee you will restore the order you 
kept, for the use of it might beeome dan- 
gerous. But,” his majesty continue d, 
with a smile, “as the King of France is 
not accustomed to take hack what he has 
once given, you will receive in exchange 
a captain’s commission.’ 

And the king dismissed his page, wild 
with joy, to the ereat despair of M. de 
Launay, who muttered— 

“The Bastile is going to the dogs! a 
prisoner has left it. Lh: ad taken a liking 
to that young man, and would willingly 
have kept him all his life.” 


THE EPILOGUE. 


A month later, almost day for day, the 
church of St. Germain P Auxerrois 
received a noble congregation under its 
ancient nave. His majesty deigned to be 
present at the nuptial mass of ‘the Baron 
Louis de Chastenay with Mlle. de Mailly; 
he we to the divine service re- 
verently, and on leaving the church, he 
noticed Poppy,who was quite radiant, ‘and 
twisting his moustache with a conquer- 
ing air. In order to do honour to the 
king’ S page, the old soldier had donned 
his se reeant’s uniform. 

“Come hither, Mr. Poppy,” the king 
said to him. 

Poppy approached with a bow. . 

“You are not a gentleman,” his 
majesty said, ‘‘and that explains to me 
why you have remained a sergeant ali 
your life. But during my reign, I intend 
that brave soldiers shall become officers, 
amd I therefore give you a lieutenant’s 
commission as a rew ar d for your good and 
honourable services.” . 

Louis XIV. was the first monarch o1 
France who appointed officers who were 
not, of noble birth, and he began with 
Poppy. 

“Ah, sire,” the old soldier stammered 
as he burst into tears, “ may [live twenty 
years, and 1 shall hear the whole w orld 
give you the name of Louis the Great ! a 

And Poppy was a prophet. 

“Amen!” added M. de Launay, who 
was among the company present ; “* but J 
repeat my “assertion, the Bastile is going 
to the dogs! fora prisoner has left it.’ 

And the honest governor gave a heavy 
sigh. He reeretted the Kine’s Pace, 
who at this moment passed, triump! hantly 
leading his young spouse by the hand. 
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A terrer may be said to consist of four 
parts,—the paper on which it is written, 
the pen or other instrument by which the 
writing is performed, the ink which feeds 
the pen, and the seal or wafer which con- 
ceals the substance of the letter. To each 
of these alittle history is attached. Then 
there are the different modes by which a 
letter can be forwarded to its place of des- 
tination, and the expenses of such a pro- 
ceeding. 

Nature presents us with a great variety 
of substances on which we may write, and 
which have been used as paper at different 
times, and by different people. We sec 
them have recourse successively to palm- 
tree leaves and reeds; to table-books of 
wax, ivory, stone, wood, and lead; to 
linen or cotton cloths; to the intestines or 
skins of different animals ; and to the inner 
bark of plants; but the art was not per- 
fected until the invention of the paper now 
inuse. And yct the material is of the 
strangest character, consisting principally 
of the tattered remnants of our clothes, 
and linen worn out and otherwise inca- 
pable of being applied to the least use ! 

Virgil deseribes the Sibyl writing her 
srophecies in detached sentences upon dry 
eau which were scattered by the wind 
when the door of the cave was opened. 
Whence, probably, /eares of paper. 

The learned French antiquary, Mont- 
faucon, notwithstanding all the diligent 
researches which he made in France and 
Italy, was unable to discover any charter 
or diploma, written on common paper, 
older than the year 1270. Paper, however, 
made of cotton, is said to be much older, 
and to have been introduced into Europe 
by the Arabs. If we can believe an 
Arabian author who wrote in the thir- 
teenth century, paper (doubtless of cotton) 
was invented at Mecca, by one Joseph 
Amru, about the year of the Hegira $8, 
or of the Christian era 706. According to 
other Arabian writers, the Arabs found a 
manufactory of paper at Samareand, in 
Bucharia, when they conquered that coun- 
try in the year of Hegira 85, or of our 
era 704. 

The art of making paper froin silk was, 
as some pretend, known to the Chinese 180 
years before Christ. 

Dean Prideaux informs us that he had 
seen a registration of some acts of John 
Cranden, Prior of Ely, made on paper, 
which bears date in the fourteenth year of 
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Edward I1., that is, in 1320; and that in 
the Bishop’s registry at Norwich, there ig 
a register-book of wills, all made of paper 
wherein registrations are made which bear 
date so far back as 1370. 

The paper on which the celebrated Pas. 
ton Letters are written is of different de. 
grees of fineness; some sheets being rough, 
and what we now call very coarse, while 
others are perfectly smooth and of a much 
finer texture ; these different sorts, how- 
ever, must have been all of foreign manu. 
facture, since the art of paper-making was 
not introduced into England until some 
fifty years afterwards. ‘The size of the 
whole sheet of paper varies from ten to 
twelve inches in length, as the writing runs, 
and from about sixteen to seventeen inches 
in depth. 

The writer of one of these letters com- 
plains of a scarcity of paper. “ Paper is 
dainty,”’ he says. ‘The letter in which the 
complaint is made is written upon a piece 
nearly square, out of which a quarter 
had been cut before the letter was 
written, 

A person named Tate seems to have been 
the first paper-maker in England. He had 
a paper-mill at Hertford early in the six- 
teenth century ; and another is stated to 
have been established in 1588, at Dartford, 
in Kent, by Sir John Spielman, a German, 
who was knighted by Queen Elizabeth. 
His mill stood on the site of the present 
powder-mills. ' 

Previously to this, and for some time 
afterwards, our principal supplies were 
from France and Holland. The making of 
paper had made little progress even so late 
as 1662. Fuller has the followmg re 
marks respecting the paper of his time:— 
“Paper participates, in some sort, of the 
character of the country which makes 1t: 
the Venetian being neat, subtle, and court- 
like; the French, light, slight, and slender; 
and the Dutch, thick, corpulent,and gross, 
sucking up the ink with the sponginess 
thereof.” He complains that the — 
of paper was not sufficiently encouraged, 
“considering the vast sums of money eX 
pended in our land for paper out of Italy, 
France, and Germany, which might be 
lessened were it made in our nation. 

When waxen tablets were used, they 
were written upon by a stylus, or bodkim, 
an instrument pointed at one end to form 
the letters, the other end being flat, for the 
purpose of erasing them by flattening the 
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wax. Hence Horace uses the phrase, “to 
turn the stylus,” for correcting what had 
been written. Some of the Romans used 
a silver stylus; at other times they were 
made of bone, ivory, or some other hard 
substance. 

When, however, they began to write 
with coloured liquids, they employed a 
reed, and afterwards quills or feathers. 

It is rather astonishing that we are 
ignorant of what kind of reeds the ancients 
used in writing, though they have men- 
tioned the places where they grew wild, 
and where it is highly probable they grow 
still. Besides, we have reason to suppose 
that the same reeds are used even at pre- 
sent by all the Oriental nations; for it is 
well known that among the people of the 
East old manners and instruments are not 
easily banished by new modes and new 
inventions. Most authors who have 
treated on the history of writing have 
contented themselves with informing their 
readers that a reed was employed; but 
the genus of plants called by the ancients 
Culamus and Arundo is very numerous in 
species. 

The most beautiful reeds of this kind 
grew formerly in Egypt; near Cnidus, a 
city and district in the province of Caria, 
in Asia Minor; and likewise in Armenia 
and Italy. 

Chardin speaks of the reeds which grow 
in the marshes of Persia, and which were 
sold and much sought after in the Levant, 
for writing. ‘Their writing-pens,” he 
says, “are made of reeds, or small hard 
canes, of the size of the largest swan-quills, 
which they cut and slit in the same man- 
ner as we do ours; but they give them a 
much longer nib. These canes or reeds 
are collected towards Daurae, along the 
Persian Gulf. They are cut in March, and, 
when gathered, are tied up in bundles, and 
laid for six months under a dunghill, where 
they harden, and assume a beautiful polish 
and lively colour, which is a mixture of 
yellow and black.” 

The use of reeds was not entirely aban- 
doned, even when people began to write 
with quills, which in every country are 
procured from an animal extremely useful 
in other respects. Had the ancients been 
acquainted with the art of employing 
goose-quills for this purpose, they would, 
in all probability, have dedicated to 
Minerva, not the owl, but the goose. 

If credit can be given to the anonymous 
author of the history of Constantius, the 
use of quills for writing is as old as the 
fifth century. We are informed by this 
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author that Theodoric, King of the Ostro. 
goths, was so illiterate and stupid, that 
during the ten years of his reign he was 
not able to learn to write four letters at 
the bottom of his edicts. For this reason, 
the four letters where cut for him ina plate 
of gold; and the plate being laid upon 
paper, he then traced out the letters with a 
quill. Theoldest certain account, however, 
known respecting writing-quills, is a pas- 
sage of Isidore, who died in the year 636, 
and who,among the instruments employed 
for writing, mentions reeds and feathers. 
Another proof of quills being used in the 
same century is a small poem on a writ- 
ing-pen, to be found in the works of Ad- 
helmus. He does not speak of a goose- 
quill, but of a pelican’s. 

The softness of quill pens, the constant 
trouble required to mend them, and other 
disadvantages, naturally led to the searcl 
for some substitute. Metals have supplied 
this, and the manufacture of metallic pens 
now gives occupation to an immense num- 
ber of persons. 

Steel and other metallic pens have long 
heen occasionally made. Mr. Bolin has in 
his possession an extremely well-made pen, 
of brass, and with it a “ style” for writing 
by means of smoked paper, in a morocco 
pocket-book, which formerly belonged to 
Horace Walpole, and was sold at the 
Strawberry Hill sale. 

Metallic pens were not, however, exten- 
sively used, on account of their stiffness ; 
this was remedied by Mr. Perry, who, in 
1830, introduced the use of apertures be- 
tween the shoulder and the point. Nume- 
rous other improvements have been made; 
most of the metals have had a trial, and 
pens can now be obtained of almost every 
form and quality. Perhaps the most per- 
fect and durable, although the most ex- 
pensive, are those in which the pen is 
made of gold, with a nib of osmium and 
iridium. 

When first steel pens became rivals to 
the quills, they were sold at the rate of 
about Ss. per gross; now, pens of tolerable 
quality can be had at a few pence per gross. 
One hundred and fifty millions of stee! 
pens are manufactured annually by one 
firm at, Birmingham. 

A kind of ink is mentioned so early as 
the time of Moses (see Numbers, cliap.v.); 
and Kzekiel frequently alludes to the 7/- 
horn which writers employed. 

From the word melav, by which “ink”’ 
is expressed in the New Testament, it ap- 
pears that the ink was usually black, as in 
other nations; but it appears also that the 
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Jews had coloured inks; and Josephus 
states that the seventy elders, who made 
the Greek translation, brought from Jeru- 
salem parchnients, on which the law was 
written in letters of gold. 

From the particulars collected by Winck- 
elman and others concerning the ink of 
the ancients, it would seem that it differed 
very little from that which the Orientals 
still employ, and which is really better 
adapted than our own thin vitriolic inks to 
the formation of their written characters; 
and this is also true of the Hebrew, the 
letters of which are more easily and pro- 

erly formed with this ink than with our 
own, and with reeds than with our quills 
or steel pens. 

The ink is usually composed of lamp- 
black or powdered charcoal, prepared with 
gum and water, and sold in small grains 
something resembling gunpowder. The 
writer who wants to replenish his ink-horn 
puts some of this into it, and adds a little 
water, but not enough to render the ink 
thinner than that used byprinters. Those 
who use much of it work-up the ink-grains 
with water—much in the saine manner 
that artists prepare their colours. In the 
manuscripts written with this ink the cha- 
racters appear of a most intenseand glossy 
black, which never changes its hue, never 
eats into the paper, nor even becomes in- 
distinct or obliterated, except from the 
action of water, by which it is even more 
easily spoiled than our own manuscripts. 

The Eastern scribes also write in gold, 
and with inks of various brilliant colours, 
particularly red aud blue. 

These details respecting modern Orien- 
tal ink agree well with what has been 
ascertained concerning the ink of the 
ancients. 

It is still the custom in the East, as in 
biblicaltimes, tocarrytheink-hornattached 
to the girdle. Dr. Katto, in commenting 
on averse in the 9th chapter of Ezekiel— 
“One man among them was clothed with 
linen, with a writer’s ink-horn by his 
side ’—informs us that seribes carry them 
constantly in their girdles, and ministers 
of state wear them in the same manner, as 
sybols of their office. ‘The form of these 
receptacles is adapted to this custom; 
that in most general use is a flat case, 
about nine inches long by an inch and a 
quarter broad, and half an inch thick, the 
hollow of which serves to contain the 
reed pens and penknife. It is usually of 
polished metal, brass, copper, or silver. 
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The Precentor’s accounts of the Church 
of Norwich contain, among other items 
some information respecting ink. They 
state that there were purchased fort 
pounds of ink, which cost 4s. 6d. - oa 
one gallon of vind decrili, 3s. 5 four pounds 
of corporase, four pounds of galls, two 
pounds of gum arabic, 3s. 4d., to make 
ink. 

Leaving these matters for a moment 
we will give a little information that may 
be useful to our readers; namely, that 
thickened ink may be rendered liquid by 
putting into the inkstand a very smail 
quantity of prepared ox-galls, which may 
be purchased at any artist’s colour-shop. 

lor several reasons, we are inclined to 
believe that writing was a far more com. 
mon accomplishment in the Middle Ages 
than has been generally considered. Not 
only do the romances and lays in Norman- 
French contain frequent allusions to the 
lady writing letters, but the early English 
metrical romances prove that, if ladies did 
make the sign of the cross in the middle 
of their name, it was not from ignorance 
of letters, but from devotion. 

“ And in token I sign it with the cross,” 
is a common form, proving that the sym- 
bol was often used as a visible oath. — 

In those times epistolary correspond. 
ence supplied, to a certain extent, the 
means of obtaining information; abbots 
corresponded with brother abbots, in the 
most remote parts of Christendom; the 
arrival of a letter was au affair of great 
moment, proportionate to the rarity of the 
event, and the trouble and difficulties of 
its transmission; the abbot sometimes 
read it aloud to the assembled convent, 
with becoming pomp and dignity. It it 
came from a ereat man, or from one loved 
and respected amongst the brethren, the 
scribes were instructed to copy it, and 
the original was preserved with the most 
scrupulous care in the archives of the 
monastery. A vast body of these monkish 
letters are still in existence. 

It may not be amiss to add, that this 
epistolary correspondence is a mirror of 
those times, far more faithful, as regards 
their social condition, than the old chro- 
nicles and histories designed for posterity. 
Written in the reciprocity of friendly civi- 
lities, they contain the outpourings of the 
heart, and enable us to peep into the secret 
thoughts and motives of the writer, “for 
out of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” 
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“*Tis strange, the shortest letter which man 
ses 
Instead of speech, may form a lasting link 
Of ages; to what straits old Time reduces 
Frail man,when paper—even arag like this— 
Survives himself, his tomb, and all that’s his. 
And when his bones are dust, his grave a 
blank, 
Ilis station, generation, even his nation, 
Become a thing, or nothing, save to rank 
In chronological commemoration, 
Some dull MS. oblivion long has sank, 
* * * ¥ + 


May turn his name up, as a rare deposit.” 


It is the opinion of many of those who 
are conversant with old manuscripts, that 
the monks, who were very great corre- 
spondents, were sometimes in the habit of 
erasing the letter to make room for the 
answer. Ciccro, addressing his friend Tre- 
batius, who had written to him on pareh- 
ment which had been before used, betrays 
afear that Trebatius had erased his letter, 
to save the expense of buying new parch- 
ment. They thus kept economy in view, 
and could carry on an epistolary inter- 
course for a considerable time with a very 
limited amount of parchment. 

“Paper-sparing Pope” acted on the 
same economic principle, for he wrote his 
translation of the //iad on the backs of 
letters, or other small pieces of refuse 
paper. 

A common mode of terminating and 
signing letters in the time of Henry VIIL., 
was for the writer to style hinself the 
beedsman or beedman of the person to 
whom the letter was written. Sir Thomas 
More, in writing to Cardinal Wolsey, stvles 
himself, “ Your humble orator and most 
bounden beedman, Thomas More.” Mar- 
garet Bryan, the governess of the Lady 
Elizabeth, writing to Lord Cromwell, 
signs herself in the same manner, ‘ Your 
dayly bede-woman.” ‘The custem was not 
obsolete in Shakspere’s time, for in the 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona” we read: 
“T will be thy beadsman, Valentine.” 

Old writers mention, besides metals, 
five other substances on which impres- 
sions were made, or with which letters 
and public acts were sealed; namely, /erra 
sigillaris, cement, paste, common wax, 
and sealing-wax. ‘The ¢erra sigillaris, 
which was rather a bitumen, was used by 
the Egyptians, and appears to have been 
the first substance employed for sealing. 
The Egyptian priests bound to the horns 
of the cattle fit for sacrifice a piece of 
paper ; stuck upon it some sealing-earth, 
on which they made an impression with 
their seal; and such cattle only could be 
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offered up as victims. Moses speaks of 
the seal-rings of the Egyptians. 

Lucian speaks of a fortune-teller who 
ordered those who came to consult him to 
write down on a bit of paper the questions 
they wished to ask, to fold it up, and to 
seal it with clay or any other substance of 
the like kind. Such earth seems to have 
been employed in sealing by the Byzantine 
emperors; for we are told that, at the 
second council of Nice, a certain person 
defended the worship of images by saying 
no one believed that those who received 
written orders from the Emperor and 
venerated the seal, worshipped, on that 
account, the sealing-earth, the paper, or 
the lead. 

Cicero relates that Verres having seen 
in the hands of one of his servants a letter 
written to him from Agrigentum, and 
having observed on it an impression in 
sealing-earth, he was so pleased with it 
that he caused the seal-ring with which it 
was made to be taken from the possessor. 
The same orator, in his defence of Flaccus, 
produced an attestation sent from Asia, 
and proved its authenticity by its being 
sealed with Asiatic sealing-earth ; with 
which, said he to the auditors, as you daily 
see, all public and private letters in Asia 
are sealed: and he showed, on the other 
hand, that the testimony brought by the 
accuser was false, because it was sealed 
vith wax, and for that reason could not 
have come from Asia. 

The scholiast Servius relates that a siby] 
received a promise from Apollo, that she 
should live as long as she did not see the 
earth of the island Erythreea, where she 
resided; that she therefore quitted the 
place, and retired to Cume, where she 
became old and decrepit; but that having 
received a letter sealed with Erythrean 
earth, when she saw the seal she instantly 
expired. 

In Europe, as far as we know, wax has 
been everywhere used for sealing since 
the earliest ages. Investigators of such 
matters, however, are not agreed whether 
yellow or white wax was first employed ; 
but it appears that the former, on account 
of its low price, must have been first 
and principally used, at least by private 
persons. 

In the course of time, wax was coloured 
red; and a good deal later, at least in 
Germany, but not before the fourteenth 
century, it was coloured green, and some- 
times black. 

Much later are impressions made on 
paste or dough, which perhaps could not 
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be employed on the ancient parchment or 
the linen covers of letters, though in 
Pliny’s time the paper then in use was 
joined together with flour-paste. 

Sealing-wax is said by some to have 
been invented about the year 1640 by one 
Francis Rousseau. This Frenchman, while 
he lived at Paris as a merchant, during the 
latter years of the reign of Louis XIII, 
who died in 1643, lost all his property by 
a fire. He bethought himself of preparing 
sealing-wax from shell-lac, as he had seen 
it prepared in India, in order to maintain 
his wife and five children. A lady of the 
name of Longueville made this wax known 
at court, and caused Louis XIII. to use 
it; after which it was purchased and used 
throughout all Paris. By this article 
Ronsseav, before the expiration of a year, 
gained fifty thousand livres, 

But that sealing-wax was made and 
used in Germany a hundred years before 
Rousseau’s time is now ascertained with- 
out the possibility of doubt; the merits 
of the Frenchman consisted only in this— 
either that he first made it in France, or 
that he made the first good wax. 

The oldest known seal of our common 
sealing-wax is that found by M. Roos, on 
a letter written from London, August 3rd, 
1554, to the Rheingrave Philip Francis 
von Dann, by his agent in England, Ger- 
rard Hermann. The colour of the wax is 
a dark-red; it is very shining, and tlic 
impression bears the initials of the writer’s 
name, G. H. ‘the next seal, in the order 
of time, is one of the year 1561, on a 
letter written to the Council of Gorlitz at 
Breslau. This letter was found among the 
ancient records of Gorlitz by Dr. Anton, 
and is three times sealed with beautiful 
red wax. 

Among the records of the Landgraviate 

of Cassel, M. Ledderhose found two letters 
of Count Louis of Nassau to the Landgrave 
William LV., one of which, dated March 
3rd, 1563, is sealed with red wax; and 
the other, dated November 7th, the same 
year, is sealed with black wax. Speifs, 
por keeper of the records at Plessen- 
yurg, found, in an old expense-book of 
1616, that Spanish wax and other iate- 
rials for writing were expressly ordered 
from a manufacturer of sealing-wax at 
Nuremburg, for the personal use of 
Christian, Margrave of Brandenburg. 

The earliest mention of sealing-wax 
hitherto observed in printed books, is in 
the work of Garcia ab Orto, where the 
author remarks, speaking of lac, that those 
sticks used for sealing letters were made 
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of it. This book was first printed in 1563 
about which time it appears that the se 
of sealing-wax was very common among 
the Portuguese. The oldest printed rece; t 
for making sealing-wax was found ag 
work by Samuel Zimmerman, printed jp 
1579. 

From the legend that was to be found 
until recently, upon the sticks of sealine. 
wax, it might be inferred that the manu. 
facture of the article was long monopo- 
lized by the Dutch. The inscription 
“ Brand well en vast Houd” (Burn well 
and hold fast), impressed upon each stick 
caused this wax to be held in great repute. 
But at last the term was so constantly 
forged, that it ultimately became any. 
thing but a recommendation; and then 
the makers ceased to place it upon the 
article. 

The oldest letter yet found with a red 
wafer was written in 1624, from D. Krapf 
at Spires to the government at Bayreuth. 
Waters are ascribed, by Labat, to Genoese 
economy. 

In the Middle Ages written communi- 
cations were sent either by special mes- 
sengers, or entrusted to persons about to 
travel; Ictters being then immediately 
written in haste to such acquaintances or 
friends as might chance to reside near to 
such places as the traveller passed, or to 
which he was ultimately destined. Great 
care, however, seems to have been taken 
to preserve the integrity of the letter. It 
was carefully folded, and fastened at the 
end by a sort of paper strap, upon which 
the seal was afiixed; and under the seal 
a string, a silk thread, or even a straw, 

ras frequently placed, running. around 
the letter. 

The limited means of communication 
must have operated much to the domestic 
discomfort of the time. It appears to 
have been a matter of course, that a man 
quitting his home, whether on business 
or pleasure, must leave his family behind 
him; and that even a settled occupation 
in the capital, where the individuals had 
estates, interests, and connexions in the 
country, could not overcome the difli- 
culties and inconveniences arising from a 
want of facility of movement and inter- 
course. 

We know that there were carriers, but 
we have not been able to ascertain how 
their journeyings were regulated, although 
probably not on fixed days, nor to any one 
appointed place, but depending on their 
getting a remunerative load, and going 
rather to a district than to any one place. 
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There can be little doubt that they were 
also letter-carriers, as it would form a 
light and profitable addition to their busi- 
ness. It is curious to observe how the 
profit thus arising from the conveyance 
of matters at once important from their 
contents, yet of small bulk, should have 
ultimately led to the establishment of a 
post-office; while, at a more recent period, 
when the post-office income formed a ma- 
terial item in the national revenue, it was 
found that the carrier still retained so 
large a part of this business, even in de- 
fiance of law, as to form a material part 
of the case justifying the reduction of 
the postage-rate to so small a sum as a 
penny. 

We learn, from the following extract of 
a letter in the Paston Collection, how little 
intercourse was kept up at the middle of 
the fifteenth century between one part of 
the kingdom and another; no opportu- 
nity, perhaps, having occurred of sending 
a letter from Norwich to London, unless 
at the time of the fair. Another thing 
strikes us, which is, the use that pi/yrims 
were of in conveying intelligence :— 

“To Mrs. Margaret Paston, or to John 
Paston, Esquire, her son, in haste. 

“ Right well-beloved brother,—I com- 
mend me to you, letting you weet that I 
am in welfare, I thank God, and have been 
ever since that I spake last with you; and 
marvel for that ye sent never writing to 
me since ye departed ; I heard never since 
that time any word out of Norfolk; ye 
might at Bartholomew Fair (Smithfield) 
have had messengers enough to London, 
and if ye had sent to Wydes he should 
have conveyed it tome. I heard yesterday 
that a Worsted man of Norfolk, that sold 
Worsteds at Winchester, said that my Lord 
of Norfolk and my lady were on pilgrimage 
at our Lady (of Walsingham) on foot, and 
so they went to Caister. . . . I pray 
you send me word if any of our friends or 
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well-willens be dead, for I fear that there 
is great plague in Norwich and in other 
borough towns in Norfolk; for I assure 
you it is the most universal death that 
ever I wist in England ; for, by my truth, 
I cannot hear by pilgrims that pass the 
country, nor none other man that rideth 
or goeth any country, that any borough 
town in England is free from that sick- 
ness.” 

From the epistolary correspondence so 
often being intrusted into the hands of 
strangers, it became necessary to observe 
whether the letter was delivered unopened. 
Several cautions of this character occur 
in the Paston letters. For instance :— 
“Look that ye take heed,” writes Sir John 
Paston to his brother on the 15th Novem- 
ber, 1470, “that the letter were not broken 
ere it came to your hands.” And again, 
writing on the 4th November, 1472, also 
to his brother, he says :—‘I would not 
that letter were seen with some folks; 
wherefore I pray you take good heed how 
that letter cometh to your hands whole 
or broken.” 

The ancient rolls of household expenses 
frequently contain entries of money paid 
to messengers for the transmission of 
letters. 

In the reign of Edward II., William 
Galayn was rewarded with 20s. for con- 
veying aletter to the king ; and the same 
amount was paid for bringing a letter from 
Florence. This sum was equivalent to 
nearly 40/. of the present money. 

An entry occurs in the household roll of 
the Countess Eleanor, wife of Simon de 
Montfort, for the year 1268, of the pay- 
ment of a messenger to convey a letter 
from the young “Lady Eleanora” to Prince 
Edward. The countess constantly corre- 
sponded with her sons ; and several items 
occur of sums paid to the messengers. 
Two shillings were paid to convey a letter 
from Odiham Castle to York. 
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EXPERIENCES OF A REAL DETECTIVE, 





By Inspector F. 





No. 7.—CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


A veErRY painful and affecting case once 
came under my Detective cognizance in 
which a frightful injustice was, with the 
most righteous intentions, perpetrated by 
the agents and instruments, dignified and 
undignified, of the law. I have changed 
the names of all the individuals con- 
cerned, as well as that of the localities 
where the sad incidents occurred ; foras- 
much that, although many years have 
elapsed since the curtain fell upon the 
last scene of the judicial drama, the wound 
inflicted upon an amiable family—incur- 
able, however skinned over, or soothed by 
time—would break forth and bleed afresh, 
if wantonly exposed to the public gaze. 

A country gentleman of, we will say, 
the name of Conyers, Adam Conyers, 
residing at the Elms, Worcestershire, 
had, whilst leisurely riding home by a 
bridle-path rather late one autumn even- 
ing, been shot at, and so grievously 
wounded that his life was despaired of ; 
when I—at the solicitation of the solicitor 
of the young gentleman in custody, 
charged with the crime, Mr. Marmaduke 
Ludlow, son of Peregrine Ludlow, of 
Stone Lodge, in the same county—was 
despatched to thoroughly investigate all 
the circumstances of the case. 

The special reason which induced Mr. 
Vigors, the prisoner’s attorney, to pro- 
cure my assistance was this: About a 
year previously I had gone down to the 
same locality to search into the causes, 
and if possible discover the perpetrators, 
of several supposed incendiary fires that 
had occurred there in quick succession. 
It was not long before I fully satisfied 
myself that the incendiary was the pro- 
prietor of the consumed stacks and other 
property, his object being to defraud the 
offices with whom he was heavily insured. 
The number of slight circumstances, singly 
considered, which indicated the real male- 
factor—but the cumulative evidence of 
which was overwhelming—sufliced to 
enable the insurance oflices to success. 
fully defend the actions brought against 
them upon the policies; but did not, in 
a criminal court, prove suflicient to con- 
vince a jury of the prisoner’s guilt—a 
result which greatly astonished many be- 


sides myself present at the trial. This 
shows that I do not concur in the com. 
mon cry which brands circumstantial 
evidence as wholly unreliable; on the 
contrary, I believe that a chain of cir. 
cumstantial evidence in which there shal] 
be no material break, that might be filled 
up, if all the circumstances were known, 
in a manner that would establish the 
accused’s innocence, by giving a new 
turn, a different colour to other parts of 
that chain—to be the most reliable testi- 
mony upon which human judgment can 
be based, since a circumstance cannot be 
perjured or bear corrupt testimony. The 
sad story I am about to tell vividly illus- 
trates the fundamental axiom, that im- 
portant missing links in the chain of cir- 
cumstantial evidence should never be 
supplied by inference, however apparently 
logical or well-founded the inference may 
be. And it neither illustrates nor teaches 
anything beyond that. The reader will, 
I hope, pardon this brief turning aside 
from the main current of the narrative I 
am about to pen. call 
My exertions upon the occasion just 
spoken of were so warmly appreciated by 
Mr. Vigors, that he thought he could not 
do better than engage me to seek out 4 
solution of the terrible mystery by which 
he was himself utterly bewildered, though 
his conviction was unshaken that it could 
be cleared up; that is, if all the truth 
could be made known, the perfect imno- 
cence of his client, Marmaduke Ludlow, 
would be established beyond question. 
Mr. Vigors’ application to Scotland-yard 
was readily acceded to, and I forthwith 
set off for Worcestershire. Before going 
into my long interview with the attorney, 
and setting forth the full minute details 
of all that was known and deposed to, all 
that was surmised or hinted at, in con- 
nexion with the case in hand, furnished 
by him for my instruction and guidance, 
it will clear the ground somewhat if 1 
first put down what, from personal inter- 
course, gossip of servants and neighbours, 
obtained when I was before employed in 
the locality, I knew concerning the ¢hree 
families who were more or less mixed up 
in the public mind with the murderous 
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attack upon Mr. Conyers. To the third 
family, not yet mentioned, we will give 
the name of Gainsford. 

Mr. Conyers, of the Elms, whose hfe, 
as I have said, still trembled in the ba- 
lance, was a gentleman fariner of ample 
means—by which I mean that he culti- 
vated, with great success, some fifteen or 
sixteen hundred fertile and freehold acres, 
his own unencumbered property. Before 
the murderous attack upon him he was a 
hale man, of little more than fifty years 
of age. He had no ancestry, in the ordi- 
nary meaning of that word, to boast of, 
his own father having been the first of 
the family that had gathered together any 
considerable amount of wealth. The cha- 
racter of Mr. Conyers was unimpeachable 
—just, kind, charitable, considerate in all 
his dealings; and I need hardly say that 
he was respected and beloved by all 
dwellers thereabout, whose love and re- 
spect were worth having. This excellent 
man had, nevertheless, one defect of 
character; apart from matters of strict 
business, with respect to which a man 
would have to get up very early to over- 
reach him, and then would be too late, 
he was the most credulous, persuadable 
of human beings, unendowed with the least 
firmness of ezd/ ; in politics and other 
speculative opinions generally or always 
siding with the last speaker. When I 
add that it was a common thing, when he 
was spoken of, for the humbler folk to 
say, “ Squire Conyers had no more pride 
than a turnip,” meaning by pride 
“haughtiness,” I have jotted all that 
need be said of the worthy gentleman. 

Adam Conyers, Esquire, had one child, 
Alice Conyers, who when I first saw her 
was about nineteen years of age ; she had 
2 gencral reputation for amiability, sweet- 
ness of temper, generosity, and as little 
firmness of will, perhaps less, than her 
father. Miss Conyers was a graceful, in- 
teresting young lady; certainly not beau- 
tiful, as regards feature-beauty, but a 
sweet, sunny, attractive face notwith- 
standing, almost always illumined by < 
radiant, charming smile. She also, though 
a considerable heiress, was no more tainted 
with haugitiness than her father. I need 
scarcely add that the young lady was a 
universal favourite. 

The Ludlow family were persons of a 
very different stamp. The Ludlows had 
occupied Stone Hall time out of mind; 
and though Peregrine Ludlow, Esquire, 
could reckon as Ins own but a scant 
humber of acres, he could count up a 
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prodigious number of ancestors, his pedi- 
gree stretching back Heaven knows how 
far. An estimable gentleman withal was 
Mr. Ludlow, and as such respected by 
the commonalty, as in the rural parts of 
Englaud a poor gentleman can be. He 
had two children, Maude Ludlow and 
Marmaduke Ludlow. Miss Ludlow was 
older than her brother. In person she 
was tall, well shaped, but, according to 
my ideas of such qualities, would, but for 
the mitigating effect of a pair of large, 
dark, brilliant eyes, and a profusion of 
fme black hair, have been positively plain 
—not, when a lady is in the case, to use 
a harsher epithet. She was very clever, 
people said, and had been well educated 
by her mother, a superior woman, and 
“proud as a Ludlow.” Her brother 
Marmaduke’s character was a milder type 
of the Ludlow genus: proud enough, 
perhaps, in his secret heart, but shy, sen- 
sitive, shrinking from society, especially 
from contact with strangers; much ad- 
dicted to field-sports, and apparently 
without ambition to rise in the world 
beyond the condition and status of a 
wealthy country gentleman—a long-way- 
off goal even that to hope to reach. ‘The 
Ludlow and Conyers families were, not- 
withstanding their very opposite charac- 
teristics, and perhaps for that very reason, 
intimate, cordial friends. Mr. Conyers 
listened with admiring interest to Mr. 
Ludlow’s long-winded story of his war- 
like and wealthy ancestors; Maude Ludlow 
dearly loved Alice Conyers, and Alice loved 
her next to her own father; and Marma- 
duke loved, or at least he was often seen 
strolling through the woods, meadows, 
and copses with, Alice Conyers; and if, 
as I heard from the servants, anything 
could make him give up his book or his 
oun, it was a walk with her, and to sit 
by her side listening to her songs, or sing- 
ing duets with her. 

The Gainstord family were two—Philip 
Gainsford and his son Henry. They lived 
at the Grange, an old-fashioned building, 
about as distant from the Elms as Stone 
Lodge, but in the opposite direction, the 
Elms beng midway between the Grange 
and Lodge. Mr. Gainsford rented about 
four hundred acres of land, was accounted 
a skilful farmer, and though people did 
not, as a rule, appear to greatly like Ar. 
Gainsford, who had not been in those parts 
many years, I never heard any one demur 
to the general assent to lus own olt- 
repeated boast, that he was a ten-thou sand- 
pound man. He was a — speculat ive 
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cattle-breeder—a business which took him 
often to London, where he would some- 
times remain for weeks together. His 
son Henry was a good-looking, good- 
humoured, gentle-minded young man, 
evidently regarding his father with great 
awe. I remember very well that the first 
time I saw and spoke with them, that 
never were father and son more unlike in 
person, manners, and disposition. You 
could not look upon ang Gainsford’s 
square head, his iron jaw, his two sloe- 
black, gleaming, deep-set eyes—with a 
decided, and, to me, most unpleasant cast 
in them—without fancying that he was 
a man that would not long hesitate at 
thrusting aside, no matter much by what 
means, any obstacle to the attainment of 
any object he had set his mind upon, that 
he “al not fairly overleap. It is pos- 
sible, however, that this opinion of mine 
of Philip Gainsford has been to a con- 
siderable degree shaped by after-events ; 
though I now persuade myself it was 
formed, at first sight, by my own intuitive 
sagacity. 

The two Gainsfords were frequent 
visitors at the Elms, though they and 
the Ludlows never came to be upon 
friendly terms with each other. It was 
hardly possible they should. Mr. Conyers 
liked the blunt-spoken prosperous farmer 
with a degree of warmth, first kindled, I 
was told, by the presence of mind and 
courage displayed by Philip Gainsford at 
a critical moment. Mrs. Conyers, with 
her then infant daughter, was out for an 
airing ina one-horse gig, when the animal, 
a powerful high-spirited one, took fright, 
and ran away at a prodigious speed. ‘The 
danger to the lives of both mother and 
daughter was extreme. Fortunately 
Gainsford was at hand. He, a man of 
herculean strength and wonderful agility, 
rushed to seize the horse by the head, 
and either by dexterity or sheer foree— 
both combined, I suppose—succeeded in 
stopping the horse before any mischief 
had been done, a service which Mr. 
Conyers never forgot. Mr. Gainsford, a 
cunning card, as I more than heard people 
say, with a wink, always solicited and 
acted upon Mr. Conyers’ advice in farm- 
ing matters. The reader now knows as 
much as I did of the three families with 
respect to and amongst whom I was to 
zealously labour in my detective vocation, 
when I entered the office of Mr. Vigors 
to receive what may be called my Police 
Brief. 

The attorney had prepared numerous 
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memoranda, minutes of evidence which 
was to take with me and con over at m 
leisure and convenience. But first I was 
to have the story from his own lips, s9 
that the gaps in those written memoranda 
should be correctly supplied, and 1 be 
placed in possession of the narrative as a 
whole. 

“JT need not describe either the 
Conyers, the Ludlows, or the Gainsfords. 
to you,” said Mr. Vigors; “you know 
them very well by sight and genera} 
report. I begin, therefore, with the oc- 
currences on the night of the 22nd of 
September last. There had been, how- 
ever, I must premise, a good deal of 
gossip about the rival pretensions of 
Marmaduke Ludlow and Henry Gainsford 
to the favour of the pretty heiress, Miss 
Alice Conyers, in which the chances of 
both were thought to be pretty equal; 
Mr. Conyers favouring, though in his 
usual vacillating, changeful fashion, Henry 
Gainsford; the young lady, herself—not 
less undecidedly—Marmaduke Ludlow. 
How the affair would end was, in the 
opinion of most of us, a mere toss up; 
neither father nor daughter caring ae 
or at least not caring long together, 
whether, as one may say, heads or tails, 
Marmaduke Ludlow or Henry Gainsford, 
came uppermost. 

“Late in the evening of the 22nd of 
September, the terrified riderless horse of 
Mr. Conyers galloped into the yard of the 
Elms. The groom was there, waiting his- 
master’s return, and he of course raised 
an immediate alarm. The horse, a very 
quiet one, though terrified, was not blown 
at all; and it was conjectured that the 
accident, of whatever nature it might 
prove to be, had occurred at no very 
great distance off. Isaac Cummings, the 
groom, remembered hearing Mr. Conyers 
say, that on his return from the market- 
town of , he should ‘ call upon that 
fellow, Gainsford.’ ”’ 

“That fellow, Gainsford: I understood 
Gainsford and Mr. Conyers were intimate 
friends ?” 

“So they were up to the last moment, 
as far as anybody tats Nevertheless, 
Isaac Cummings, a man of excellent cha- 
racter, and very intelligent for his class, 
has sworn that those were the words his 
master used, and sticks to it firmly. He 
moreover declares that Mr. Conyers 
spoke in an angry sort of way, altogether 
unusual with him. To go on. Several 
horses were immediately saddled, and 
men rode off to make search for the 













































































missing gentleman, Isaac Cummings tak- 
ing the road to the Grange. The door 
was opened by Henry Gainsford, ‘ who 
looked very white and was trembling,’ 
deposes Cummings, ‘in his limbs and his 
talk.’ I asked if he had seen master? 
) He said, ‘No; Mr. Conyers had not 
called there.’ I said, ‘Is your father, 
Mr. Gainsford, at home? perhaps he may 
have seen master.’ Young Mr. Gainsford 
. said, ‘his father was at home, and he 
would ask him.’ He then shut the hall 
door in my face, which I was surprised at. 
In about five minutes he returned, and 
said in the same trembling way as before, 
‘that he found his father abed and asleep, 
but he waked him up, and he said he had 
not seen Mr. Conyers to speak with him 
since he left the market-town of %y 
Furthermore, Isaac Cummings said, in 
answer to my question: ‘I told young 
Mr. Gainsford how master’s horse ha 
come home without him.’ He answered, 
‘he was sorry to hear it, and hoped 
nothing serious had happened.’ ” 

“The son-in-law expectant did not 
offer to assist in the search after Mr. 
Conyers ?” 

“ He did not. He again shut the hall 
door in Cummings’ face, and was not 
seen out of the house till late the follow- 
ing morning.” 

“‘ Strange—very strange! And did the 
father get up, to ascertain for himself 
what had become of his old friend ?” 

“He did not; nor was Ze seen out till 
late the following morning.” 

“A strong corroboration that Isaac 
Cummings is correct as to the angry 
words he heard his master use in speak- 
a ing of the elder Gainsford—to say the 
e very least.” 

“True; but the suspicion suggested 
by such conduct is blown to the winds by 
the damning evidence of circumstances 
which, in the minds of almost everybody 
—I may say everybody except. myself— 
and not excepting his own father and 
sister, who are overwhelmed with shame, 
grief, horror, proves that it was Marma- 

uke Ludlow who shot Mr. Conyers !” 

“What are those damning circum- 
stances ?” 

“These: but let us follow the inci- 
dents as they were discovered, or revealed 
themselves. My house being so near the 
Elms, and I so old a friend of her father, 

iF Miss Conyers ran here, in a state of 
i" pitiable alarm, and acquainted’ me with 
what had happened. You may be sure I 
did not lose one moment in getting to 
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horse and joining the search after her 
father. That search was for a long time 
fruitless. The condition or aspect of the 
heavens baffled, and at last helped us, 
The moon was at the full and high up, 
but dark, broken clouds in large masses 
were being driven across the sky by a 
strong wind, by which the moon was at 
times for many minutes together com- 
pletely blotted out as it were, and would 
then as suddenly burst forth in unveiled 
brilliancy. It is necessary to bear this in 
mind. 

“Well, a dozen or more of us had 
searched all likely and unlikely spots 
without success, when close by the gate, 
in the bridle-path called Hawk-lane, a 
lonesome spot, about a mile and a half 
from the Elms, which I myself had passed 
several times, the moon suddenly bursting 
out with a light as of day, we saw poor 
Conyers lying upon his face. He was 
quite insensible, and I could feel no 
pulse. We concluded he was dead, when 
Lawrence, the surgeon, who had joined 
us about an hour before, rode up. He 
applied the lancet; blood followed the 
puncture, and I could feel the heart beat 
weakly. He had been shot in the neck, 
artly from behind. We extemporized a 
tter, and the murdered man—for such 
he is, I feel no doubt—was borne ten- 
derly home. 

“J, Cummings, and Searle, the butler, 
remained to search about the spot, when 
the moon, that had again become obscured, 
should reappear. We had not to wait 
long. I was groping about on the other 
side of the gate, and presently spied a 
hat which had rolled into the ditch under 
some nettles, by which it was half hidden. 
God of Heaven! what I felt when I seized 
the hat, held it up to the light, and 
knew, without the evidence of the name 
written inside, that it was Marmaduke 
Ludlow’s !” 

“ Marmaduke Ludlow’s !” 

“ Marmaduke Ludlow’s. This was not 
all—very far from all. A few yards off, 
a glove—a right-hand glove—also un- 
mistakeably Marmaduke Ludlow’s—was 
picked up: worse, more damning evidence 
—a piece of paper, partly burned, black 
with powder, evidently the gun-wadding 
used by the assassin, was found close to 
where Mr. Conyers had fallen. What do 
you think that piece of paper was a portion 
of? Imagine, if you can!” —— 

“How can you ask me such a question?” 

“True. It was absurd to doso. Well, 
it was a torn-off portion of a letter written 














to Marmaduke Ludlow by Alice Conyers, 
a letter expressed in terms of affection as 
warm as a modest maiden may permit 
herself to use. That that letter was re- 
ceived by Ludlow is unfortunately certain, 
for I, catching at the slightest twig of 
hope, suggested that it might have mis- 
carried. It was the only letter, the only 
written communication, ever sent to Mar- 
maduke Ludlow by Alice Conyers; and 
Searle, the butler, gave it himself to the 
unfortunate young man.” 

“ Unfortunate young man! Cowardly, 
brutal assassin would be the fitter phrase.” 

“ Hear all before you pronounce so po- 
sitively. As we were still in the first 
dismay and wonder caused by these find- 
ings, Radford the constable came up; an 
energetic officer, as you know. He no 
sooner grasped, as it were, the facts which 
had come to light, than he determined to 
at once proceed to Stone Hall, and unless 
Marmaduke Ludlow could satisfactorily 
explain away the evidences against him, 
which we all feared was simply impossible, 
arrest him upon the capital charge forth- 
with. 

* We all four went together. The in- 
mates of Stone Hall were in bed. No 
one, it seemed, had thought of going 
there to inform Mr. Ludlow or his son 
of the anxiety felt for the safety of Mr. 
Conyers. 

“The constable knocked loudly, and 
the door was at last opened by Barnes, 
who, you know, acts as gardener, groom, 
and make-himself-useful-man. 

*** Hallo, Master Radford!’ said Barnes, 
exceedingly cross at being obliged to turn 
out of his warm bed at that unseemly 
hour ; ‘it was hardly worth while to knock 
a poor, tired body up at this time in the 
morning, just to hand in Master Marma- 
duke’s hat, which I see you have found, 

**« How did you know Mr. Marmaduke 
Ludlow had lost his hat 

“How do I know? Because I seed 
him come home last night without one; 
and pretty much surprised I were, I can 
tell ye!’ 

“* Did your young master say he had 
lost his hat ?’ 

“*Not he. He let himself in the 
back way, and went straight on upstairs 
to bed. Nobody seed him come in but 
me; and he couldn’t know I seed him,’ 

*<* What time was it when he came 
home ?” 

* « Zounds and the devil! Master Rad- 
ford; don’t keep a body shivering here in 
his shirt, only to ask such silly questions. 
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- ust give me the hat and have done with 

“The constable drew forth his staff 
and I said—‘ You must answer the ques. 
tion sooner or later, Barnes. We are 
here upon very serious, awful business 
At what time did Mr. Marmaduke re 
turn? It may be important for his sake 
that the hour should be known,’ 

“* Well, then, if I must say,’ replied 
Barnes, much subdued in tone by the 
sight of the staff, ‘the church clock had 
chimed ten two or three minutes before, 

*¢Mr. Marmaduke Ludlow is still in 
bed, I suppose ?’ said Master Constable. 

* * He is so, Mr. Radford.’ 

«Then please to conduct us to his 
bed-room.’ 

“The foregoing, Mr. Detective, I took 
down at the time, exactly as I have read 
it to you. All that is essential has been 
since deposed to on oath. In reply toa 
question of mine, as we quietly ascended 
the stairs, Barnes said Mr. Marmaduke 
Ludlow had his fowling-piece in his 
hand when he came home the previous 
evening. 

“The constable tapped at the chamber- 
door. Marmaduke Ludlow could not 
have been asleep, as he immediately 
called out, “‘ Who’s there ?’ 

“The constable replied that he was 
there, and must see young Mr. Ludlow 
immediately. 

“Come in,’ was the prompt reply, 
and inwe went. I will not dwell upon 
the tumult of terror and violence which 
followed, and which soon brought the 
father and sister upon the scene. Mar- 
maduke Ludlow, who either was, oF 
affected to be, stricken with horror and 
consternation upon hearing that Mr. 
Conyers had been murdered, presently 
burst into a fury of rage, and but that 
we were so many, would have broken 
away. He furiously protested his entire 
innocence; but the ownership of the hat, 
the glove, could not be denied, and i 
his coat pocket, the coat he had worn 
the previous evening, was found the 
letter, a portion of which had been used 
as wadding for the gun. He was taken 
away in custody, and after one examma- 
tion only, fully committed for trial on the 
capital charge at the next March assizes. 
At my earnest request, Marmaduke Lud- 
low reserved his defence. It was with 
great difficulty I persuaded him to do so. 

“Has he the ghost of a defence?” 

“An unanswerable defence could it only 
be substantiated,—which unfortunately 
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it cannot. I thoroughly believe every 
syllable he says, though 1 could give no 
reason satisfactory to you or any one else 
for the faith that is in me. I will give 
you presently his version of what took 
place within his own knowledge on the 
evening of the 22nd of September. First, 
however, L must tell you that Alice 
Conyers deposed at the first and last 
examination of the prisoner before the 
magistrates, that she had for the first 
time in her life written a note to Marma- 
duke Ludlow. The piece of scorched 
and blackened paper produced was part 
of that note, in which she appointed to 
meet Marmaduke Ludlow at a place dis- 
tant about half a mile nearer the Elms 
than where her father was found. She 
had reluctantly acceded to Marmaduke 
Ludlow’s urgent entreaties that she would 
privately meet him, as her father about a 
fortnight previously had suddenly ex- 
pressed himself decidedly hostile to her 
encouragement of his addresses, and 
spoken in that sense and with an acer- 
bity very unusual in him, to the accused 
himself. Repenting of her rash promise, 
she had mentioned it to her father, who 
forbade her to keep the appointment, 
but spoke in a friendly way of Marma- 
duke Ludlow. This was on the morning 
of the 22nd of September. Of course 
she did zo¢ keep the appointment, but 
did not find an opportunity of acquainting 
the accused that she had changed her 
mind.” 

“Worse and worse. All the facts 
cohere and support each other.” 

“So urges the solicitor for the prosecu- 
tion. His theory is, that instead of meet- 
ing with Miss Conyers as he hoped and 
expected, the indignant father confronted 
him, that a quarrel ensued, and that in a 
transport of rage he shot Mr. Conyers. 
The fact that the deed was committed at 
a considerable distance from the place of 
assignation was of no weight, except that 
it seemed to show, conjoined with the 
fact that he had used a portion of Miss 
Conyers’ letter for wadding, which he 
would hardly have done before meeting 
and quarrelling with her father—that he 
had followed the ill-fated gentleman, who 
was probably retracing his steps to Gains- 
ford’s house, the lane being his road 
thither from the place of assignation— 
and committed the crime with more 
of premeditated, deliberate malice than 
would otherwise be supposable.” 

“And what, Mr. Vigors, could you 
Oppose to such reasoning as that ?” 
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“Nothing; as I have told you, I re- 
served the defence. I rely upon your 
vulpine sagacity to hunt up materials for 
a valid one.” 

“A pretty task, upon my word. Why 
don’t you ask me to hunt up proofs that 
Queen Anne has come to life, and is 
living somewhere in Worcestershire >” 

“JT don’t know. Magna est veritas et 
prevalebit. I feel a positive, unshakeable 
conviction that Marmaduke’s story is 
literally, exactly the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. He 
says that he, taking his gun with him in 
case he should get a chance shot by the 
way, was early at the place of assignation ; 
—that he waited—waited, at first with 
patience, then impatiently—read and re- 
read her note to make sure he could have 
made no mistake as to time and place,— 
finally believing himself to have been 
duped, mocked, tore it in halves, cast 
away one portion, but instantly restrain- 
ing himself with a fond lover’s caprice, 
replaced that which he had not flung 
away in his pocket. Night had by that 
time fallen—the night I have before de- 
scribed to you, alternately bright and 
dark, with a high wind blowing, which 
high wind blew off his hat. He searched 
for but could nowhere find it, gave up 
the search, went a good part of the way 
home, and as the night was becoming 
brighter, and his temper cooling down, 
he thought it was folly to lose an almost 
new hat without at least another attempt 
to find it, and retraced his steps for that 
purpose. The search was again unsue- 
cessful, but whilst engaged tu rt, Marma- 
duke Ludlow distinctly heard the report of 
a fowling-piece in the direction of Hawk- 
lane. He then went home without his 
hat, as described by Barnes.” 

“A very pretty story, upon my word, 
to set before a judge and twelve jurymen 
with heads on their shoulders.” 

“Truth, for all that, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” 

“The only circumstance it appears to 
me, Mr. Vigors, that: suggests the shadow 
of ashade of doubt of Marmaduke Lud- 
low’s guilt is the strange behaviour of the 
two Gainsfords, as deposed to by Cum- 
mings. Yet, after all, what does that 
really amount to? You think it certain 
that Mr. Conyers will die of the wound 
he received ?” . . 

“T think so; but the doctors differ in 
opinion. One or two, I believe, say it 
is probable he will live; but all agree 
that intellect, memory is gone for ever.’ 
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“Poor gentleman! Well, Mr. Vigors, 
I shall set to work, but with no hope of 
weakening, much less of rebutting, the 
case made out against the prisoner.” 


I had made acquaintance when I was 
before in Worcestershire with a decent 
sort of man—a gardener, who lived in 
the house with the Gainsfords. He did 
so still, I found. I contrived to appoint 
a private meeting with this man, John 
Stillwell, on the following evening. Before 
seeing him I determined tovisit the market 
town of ——, and find if I could upon 
what terms, friendly or otherwise, Mr. 
Conyers and Gainsford had appeared to 
be upon on the 22nd of September. The 
substance of all I learned was, that early 
in the day the two had appeared to be 
on exceedingly bad terms with each 
other, but that towards evening they 
became more friendly, and at parting 
were seen to shake hands with each 
other. For all that, one man remarked, 
Mr. Conyers did not seem to be cordial 
with Gainsford. 

Late in the evening I had a long confab 
with John Stillwell. He was shy at first, 
but at last, with help of the good ale 
and tolerably adroit questioning, I con- 
trived to elicit certain facts, which, though 
not worth twopence as legal evidence, 
were morally very suggestive. Henry 
Gainsford since the 22nd of September 
had never held up his head, seldom spoke, 
and seemed to shun his father, of whom 
he lived in mortal fear. Everybody be- 
lieved at first that Mr. Conyers had been 
killed outright; but when it was found 
the doctor had brought him to, and folks 
said he would get over it, there seemed 
to be a curious sort of flurry come over 
the Gainsfords, especially the father. He 
immediately had the horse put to. Still- 
well drove him to the market town of 
——, and from thence he started at once 
for London. He didn’t come back for 
two or three weeks—but then he had 
been away longer before—he didn’t return 
till it was positively known that the poor 
gentleman, if his life was saved, would 
never speak, nor ever have his mind 
again. ‘‘I suppose you know,” added 
Stillwell, “that the stock is being sold 
as fast as possible, and that maister is 
trying to sell the lease of the farm ?” 

As I have said, these facts did not 
furnish a particle of legal evidence against 
the Gainsfords; yet they strongly in- 
clined me to believe, with Mr. Vigors, 
that Marmaduke Ludlow might be inno- 
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- of the crime ‘imputed to him, after 
all. 

I remained about three weeks in Wor. 
cestershire, but I could ferret nothin 
more bearing in the remotest degree 
upon the case. I noticed that the Gains. 
fords were instinctively shunned by the 
people of the district. They were sus. 
“se of being in some way implicated, 

ut no one could have defined the reasons 
for his suspicion. The change of manner 
observable in both was no doubt the chief 
cause of that vague, but general distrust 
of Gainsford and his son. They left 
Worcestershire soon after the following 
Christmas, whither bound no one knew. 
America, it was supposed. I should 
have stated in its proper place that Mr. 
Conyers had not been robbed; I mean, 
that his purse and watch had not been 
taken, and that his pocket-book, for what 
any one knew, was in the same state as 
when he left the market-town of —. 

The March assize for Worcestershire 
was held in due course. Marmaduke 
Ludlow was arraigned for shooting at 
Adam Conyers with intent to kill and 
murder him, convicted, and sentenced to 
—— for life. The degradation, 
the disappomtment of all his hopes in 
life, the cruel wrong inflicted upon him, 
broke down poor Marmaduke Ludlow at 
once. Brain fever supervened within 
two or three days after sentence had been 
passed, and he died after but a few hours’ 
suffering in the gaol infirmary. 


The doctors were, as often happens, 
totally in error as to the impossibility of 
the recovery of Mr. Conyers’ mental 
health. Slowly but surely speech, me- 
mory, all his faculties, were restored to 
full vigour; and the first act of the 
deeply-sorrowing gentleman was to go 
before the bench of magistrates, and de- 
clare upon oath that he distinctly saw 
Philip Gainsford take aim at him and fire 
the gun. He had discovered, a very few 
days before the fatal 22nd of September, 
that the reputedly wealthy farmer was 
next door to a pauper; that he was, 
moreover, an inveterate gambler; and 
his frequent journeys to London made 
for the purpose of secret indulgence in 
that vice. He, Mr. Conyers, had lent 
Gainsford four thousand pounds, for 
which he held his note of hand, payable 
on demand. Mr. Conyers pressed angrily 
for a settlement: Gainsford, driven to 
extremity, finding all hope of the marriage 
of his son with Alice Conyers at an end, 




















asked Mr. Conyers to bring the note of 
hand with him to the market-town of 
— on the 22nd of September, and he 
would endeavour to effect. some arrange- 
ment. Easy-going Mr. Conyers did so, 
and even believed the fellow’s assurance, 
that though a friend had unexpectedly 
disappointed him, on the following 
market-day he would be sure to make a 
satisfactory settlement. That note of 
hand was not found in the pocket-book. 


Five or six years passed away, when a 
desperate convict, sentenced to penal 
servitude for life, in attempting, for the 
third or fourth time, to escape from the 
works at Portland, was fired at by a 
sentry, and mortally wounded. This 
ruffian, sentenced in the name of Jenkins, 
finding he had but a few hours to live, 
and terrified hy the picture drawn by the 
Catholic priest of the dread punishment 
that awaited him in the next world un- 
less he truly repented and made all the 
atonement possible for his crimes in this 
world—he was a Catholic, at least he 
was baptized and educated as a child in 
that faith—confessed that his real name 
was Philip Gainsford; that, whilst way- 
laying Mr. Conyers of the Elms, with intent 
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to murder him, and abstract from his 
pocket-book a note of hand for four thou- 
sand pounds, he had himself, unobserved, 
watched the movements of Marmaduke 
Ludlow, saw him tear a letter, one part 
of which he threw away, and he, Gains- 
ford, marked where it lodged. By and 
by the young man’s hat blew off, which 
he could not find, and dropped his white 
glove whilst searching for it, and ulti- 
mately went off towards his own home. 
The cunning villany of Gainsford per- 
eeiving at once the use that could be 
made of those articles to ward off sus- 
picion from himself, gathered them 
quickly up, drew the wadding from his 
already loaded gun, substituted the frag- 
ment of letter, and hurried off to place 
himseif in ambush, where he was pretty 
sure Mr. Conyers would soon pass. 
Gainsford added that Marmaduke Ludlow 
was, he believed, still undergoing the 
sentence passed upon him for a crime of 
which he was innocent as an unborn 
babe. A strange blunder of a world this, 
my masters, were there zo¢ a compensa- 
tion hereafter; with which quite new 
reflection I conclude this story of Cir- 
cuinstantial Evidence. 





%, 


THE FUNERAL AT SEA. 


Deep in the briny ocean’s bed 
We laid him down to rest ; 
No cloister echoed to our tread, 
No mould his coffin prest ; 
No organ peal, no minster bell 
A solemn welcome rang, 
The murmuring winds breathed forth 
his knell, 
The waves his requiem sang : 
Yet will he sleep as safe and free 
In ocean’s pearly caves, 
As if beneath his favourite tree 
Where the green herbage waves ; 
And wild flowers blossom o’er the tomb 
(In hallowed precincts made), 
Filling the air with sweet perfume, 
When summer sunsets fade. 





And though no sculptured marbles rise 
Above his ocean grave, 
To consecrate the spot he lies, 
Perchance each sea-borne wave 
That breaks upon the rocky shore 
May bear upon its crest 
The secret of the tempest’s roar, 
The loved one’s place of rest : 
And though we may not ever tell 
The language of the sea, 
We hear a voice in every shell 
Breathing, “The hour shall be 
When, at the Archangel’s trumpet 
sound, 
With solernn, holy dread, 
Ocean and earth shall both be found 
To render back their dead.” 
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However puerile may be some of the 
specimens of literary composition, which, 
extracting from the plethoric pages of our 
well-filled note-book, we proceed to lay 
before the reader, they still possess a 
certain degree of interest, as they refleet 
the peculiar phases of the minds of their 
writers, and of the periods in which they 
were written. But we are not going to 
perpetrate a philosophical disquisition on 
the history of our literature. We merely 
intend to reproduce a few curiosities, 
many of them long buried in probably a 
well-merited obscurity, for the amuse- 
ment of our numerous readers, aud as we 
have many minds to cater for, our motto 
shall be variety. Yet we do not mean to 
select all our specimens from forgotten 
tomes and dusty manuscripts. are old 
Burton, in his “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
exclaims :-—*‘ Look how nightingales sang 
of old, cocks crowed, kine lowed, sheep 
bleated, sparrows chirped, dogs barked : 
so they do still. We keep our madness 
still, play the fool still; we are of the 
same humours and inclinations as our 
predecessors were. You shall find us all 
alike, much as one, we and our sons, and 
so shall we continue to the end.” The 
Leicestrian philosopher is not far wrong. 
Our follies and foibles assugne different 
aspects, but they are follies and foibles 
still. We therefore can, even among the 
moderns, find a few curiosities of compo- 
sition, as well as among the ancients. 

Long after the era that produced a 
Chaucer, we find English poets seriously 
engaged in penning stanzas in which cer- 
tain letters only were permitted to appear. 
This silly conceit, however, being of an 
Eastern origin, was no novelty. Disraeli 
tells that a Persian poet read to the cele- 
brated Jamil a poem which Jamil refused 
to reward with the slightest meed of ap- 
probation. The author, not undaunted, 
observed that it was nevertheless a curi- 
ous poem, for the letter a@ was not to be 
found in it. The caustic critic replied: 
‘You can do better still; take away all 
the letters, and the piece will be greatly 
improved.” 

Other writers delighted in composing 
verses In which every word commenced 
with the same letter. We know only one 
instance of this kind in the English lan- 
guage; and though its author, Lithgow, 
the eccentric traveller, thought it a 
masterpiece, we consider Jamil’s criticism 
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CURIOSITIES OF LITERARY COMPOSITION, 


strictly applicable to it. Let the reader 
judge :— 


Glance, glorious Geneve, gospel-guiding gem 
Great God, govern good Geneve’s xhostly game, 


One of our earliest English printed 
works is, “The Moral Proverbs of Chris. 
tine of Pisa,” which was rendered into 
English verse by that talented patron of 
literature, the unfortunate Earl Rivers,* 
brother of the Lady Gray, who captivated 
and married Edward 1V. This work, 
written at a period when whim and eccen- 
tricity were considered wit, is a curious 
instance of the unwearied application of 
its noble author; for he contrived that 
almost every one of the two hundred and 
three lines which it contains should end 
with the letter e. Of course, such a spe- 
cimen of literary trifling would be less 
difficult to compose at that time, when 
every one spelled as he thought “ right in 
his own eyes,” than at the present time, 
when the orthography of our language Is 
confined within fixed and certam limits. 
The poem opens with— 

The great virtues of our elders notable 

Oft to remember is thing profitable; 

A happy house is, where dwelleth Prudence; 

For where she is Reason is in presence. 


And concludes thus :— 


Of these sayings Christine was the authoresse, 
Which in making had such intelligence 
That thereof she was mirrour and mistresse; 
Her works testifie the experience. 

In French language was written this sentence; 
And thus Englished, does it rehearse 
Antoin Woodvylle, Earl of Ryverse. 


This curious work was printed in West- 
minster Abbey, about the year 1477, by 
the illustrious William Caxton, who first 
introduced the blessed boon of the print- 
ing-press to this country. As anything 
connected with that great and good man 
must be of interest to the English reader, 
we transcribe the following verses, written 


by Caxton, and added to the book :— 


Go now, thou little quire, and recommend me 
Unto the good grace of my special lorde, 
Th’ Kari Ryvers, for I have imprinted thee, 
At his commandment, following every worde 
His copy, as his secretary can recorde, 

At Westminster of Februarie the XX daye, 
And of Kyng Edwarde the X VII yere vraye- 


— 





*“ Where is the gentle Rivers, Vaughan, 
Gray ? 





Untimely smothered in their dusky 
eraves."—Lichard II. 
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Another curious specimen of this mode 
of versification was inscribed on a tomb- 
stone in the churchyard of Hadleigh, in 


Suffolk :— 


The charnel mounted on the wall 
Lets to be seen in funeral 

A matron plain domestical, 

In pain and care continual. 

Not slow, nor gay, nor prodigal, 

Yet neighbourly, and hospital. 

Her children yet living all, 

Her sixty-seventh year home did call, 
To rest her body natural 

In hope to rise spiritual. 


The curiosities of churchyard literature 
would fill volumes. Numbers, however, 
of the printed epitaphs were never incised 
on stone, but merely emanated from the 
ingenious brains of their concoctors. One 
of the shortest epitaphs that we have 
met with was, and probably still is, in a 
little sea-coast churchyard in Cornwall. 
It is on a smuggler who was killed while, 
as Falstaff says, “labouring in his voca- 
tion,” in a skirmish with officers of the 
Excise. It reads simply thus :-— 


Here I lies 
Killed by the XII. (excise.) 


The following elegy, however, can boast 
of being much more Jetterary :-— 


L E G on the death of L X and RN §, Squire 
of the Coun T of S X. 


In S X once there lived M N, 
Who was X ceeding Y Y; 
But with so much O BC T, 
It almost closed his I I. 


When from his chair E would RII, 
U would have laughed to C, 

The awkwardness his fat did cause 
To this old O D T. 


But barring that E was so fat 
E was a right good fell O, 
And had such horror of X § 
U never saw him mell O. 


N O O so red E did not like 
As that which wine will give, 
So did S A to keep from drink 
As long as he did live. 


Two daughters fair this old man had, 
Called Miss M A and LN, 
Who when the old chap took his E E 
Would try to T T the men. 


Over the C C these maids to please 
There came two “ gallants gay ;” 
MA&LWN ceased to TT, 

And with them ran away. 


These gallants did them so M U U, 
And used such an M N C T 

Of flattery, U must X Q Q 

Their fugitive propensity. 





. aod 


The poor old man heaved many SII, 
For frail MA& LN; 

K call’d each * gallant gay” a rogue, 
A rascal, and a villain. 


And all with half an I might C 
His gradual D K; 

Till M T was his old arm-chair 
And E had passed away. 


The following ingenious compositions, 
termed by their talented author wzivocalic 
(one vowel) verses, were not long since 
published in our learned contemporary, 
** Notes and Queries” :— 


A. 


THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, 


Wars harm all ranks, all arts, all crafts appal: 
At Mars’ harsh blast arch, rampart, altar fall! 
Ah! hard as adamant a braggart Czar 

Arms vassal-swarins, and fans a fatal war! 
Rampant at that bad call, a Vandal band 
Harass, and harm, and ransack Wallach-land. 
A Tartar phalanx Balkan’s scarp hath past, 
And Allah’s standard falls, alas! at last. 


EK. 


THE FALL OF EVE. 


Eve, Eden’s Empress, needs defended be ; 

The Serpent greets her when she seeks the tree 
Serene she sees the speckled tempter creep ; 
Gentle he seems—perverted schemer (leep— 
Yet endless pretexts, ever fresh, prefers, 
Perverts her sensez, revels when she errs, 
Sneers when she weeps, regrets, repents she fell, 
Then, deep-revenged, reseeks the nether hell! 


L. 


THE APPROACH OF EVENING. 
Idling I sit in this mild twilight dim, 
Whilst birds, in wild swift vigils, circling skim, 
Light winds in sighing sink, till, rising bright, 
Night’s Virgin Pilgrim swims in vivid light! 


O. 


INCONTROVERTIBLE FACTS, 


No monk too good to rob, or coy or plot. 

No fool so gross to bolt Scotch collops hot. 

From Donjon tops no Oronooko rolls. 

Logwood, not lotos, floods Oporto’s bowls. 

Troops of old tosspots oft to sot consort. 

Box tops our schoolboys flog for sport. 

No cool monsoons blow soft on Oxford dons, 

Orthodox, jog-trot, book-worm Solomons ! 

Bold Ostrogoths of ghosts no horror show. 

On London shop-fronts, no hop-blossoms grow 

To crocks of gold, no dodo looks for food. 

On soft cloth footstools, no old fox doth broou. 

Long storm-tost sloops forlorn work on to port. 

Rooks do not roost on spoons, nor woodcocks 
snort, 

Nor dog on snowdrop or on coltsfoot rolls, 

Nor common frog concocts long protocols. 


U. 


THE LAST SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


Dull humdrum murmurs lull, but hubbub stun: 
Lucullus snuffs up musk, mundungus shuns. 
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Puss purrs, buds burst, bucks butt, luck turns 
up trumps; 
But full cups, hurtful, spur up unjust thumps. 


Some years ago there was published in 
a Newcastle newspaper the following ex- 
ceedingly happy jez d’esprit. From the fre- 
quent repetition of the letter 7, the reader 
will readily perceive that it was written 
in good-humoured ridicule of the peculiar 
mode of pronunciation of our Northum- 
brian countrymen, termed the bur. It 
certainly is a most complete shzbboleth :— 


Rough rolled the roaring river’s stream, 
And rapid ran the rain, 

When Robert Rutter dreamt a dream, 
Which racked his heart with pain. 

He dreamt there was a raging bear 
Rushed from the rugged rocks; 

And, strutting round with horrid stare, 
Breathed terror to the brocks. 


But Robert Rutter drew his sword, 
And rushing forward right, 

The horrid creature’s thrapple gored 
And barred his rueful spite. 


Then stretching forth his brawny arm, 
To drag him to the stream, 

He grappled Grizzie, rough and warm, 
Which roused him from his dream. 


Puttenham, in his ‘Arte of English 
Poesie,” gives instructions and examples 
for constructing poems in circles, dia- 
monds, fusees, and other forms; and 
erects two pillars of poetry in honour of 
Queen Elizabeth. Each pillar consists of 
a base of lines in eight syllables, the shafts 
contain four, and the capital is the same 
metre as the base. a however, 
in his translation of Du Bartas, goes 
further, by erecting a poetic tomb to the 
memory of a deceased patron. This vicious 
taste reigned for a considerable period. 
The small fry, who, as Bysshe tells us, in 
spite of art and nature, undertook to be 
poets, mistaking a fondness for rhyme for 
a lawful call from Apollo, constructed 
verses, particularly acrostics and ana- 
grams, in the form of hearts, wings, altars, 
true lovers’ knots, and other shapes, 
Dryden alludes to those frivolous fancies, 


when trenchantly satirizing Mac Flecknoe. 
He tells hin— 





Choose for thy command 

Some peaceful province in acrostic land; 

There may’st thou wings display and altars 
raise, 


And torture one poor word a thousand ways. 


_ The acrostic and anagram were some- 
times mingled, and so were also the ana- 
gram and the epigram. We give a short 
sample of the latter :— 
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TOAST—A SOT. 
A toast is like a sot; or, what is most 
Comparative, a sot is like a toast ; 
For when their substances in liquor sink 
Both properly are said to be in drink. 


Ingenious triflers have formed several 
palindromic lines—lines that read the 
same either backwards or forwards—iy 
Greek and Latin, but the nature of the 
English language scarcely permits such 
transformations. We only know of one, 
composed by Taylor, the water-poet, and 
it even, as the reader will perceive, is 
imperfect by one letter :— 


‘*Lewd did I live & evil did I dwel.” 


There are many palindromic words, 
however, in our language, and it is a 
singular fact that they are almost all 
feminine, as Eve, Madam, Hannah, Anna, 
Ada, and others. The following enigma, 
rather better than the generality of its 
class, is founded on palindromic words :— 


First find out a word that doth silence pro- 
claim, 

And backwards and forwards is always the 
same ; 

Then, next, you must find out a feminine 
name, 

That backwards and forwards is always the 
same ; 

An act, or writing, or parchment, whose name 

Both backwards and forwards is always the 
same ; 

A fruit that is rare, whose botanical name 

tead backwards and forwards is always the 

same ; 

A note used in music, which time doth pro- 
claim 

And backwards and forwards is always the 
same ; 

The initials or terminals equally frame 

A title that’s due to the fair married dame, 

Which backwards and forwards is always 
the same. 


The words required are Mum, Anna, 
Deed, Anana, Minim, whose initials or ter- 
minals equally form Madam—the “ title 
that’s due to the fair married dame. 

Our ancestors had a quaint mode of 
expressing their sentiments in. what were 
termed echo songs. We append a good 
example of the political echo. song, ev! 
dently written by some unhappy royalist 
during the memorable struggle between 
the unfortunate first Charles and the 
Parliament :-— 


° . = 9 
What wantest thou, that art in this sad taking : 
A Kking- 
What made him first remove hence his residing 
Siding. 
Did any here deny him satisfaction? — 
Faction. 
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Tell me wherein the strength of faction lies ? 


On lies. 
What didst thou when he left his Parliament ? 
Lament. 
What terms would’st give to gain his company ? 
Any. 
What wouldst thou do if here thou mightst be- 
hold him ? Hold him. 
But wouldst thou save him with thy best endea- 
vour ? Ever. 
And if he comes not, what becomes of London ? 


Undone. 


Our next specimen, in the sentimental 
style, was written about nearly the same 
period as the first, by Sir Benjamin Rud- 
dier, and published with the poems of the 
talented Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. Our 
fair readers will please recollect that we 
do not by any means agree with the 
writer :— 


O faithless world, and thy most faithless part, 
A woman’s heart; 

The true shop of variety, where sits 
Nothing but fits 

And fevers of desire, and pangs of love, 
Which toys remove. 

Why was she born to please, or I to trust 
Words writ in dust ? 

Suffering her looks to govern my despair, 
My painful air ; 

And fruit of time rewarded with untruth, 
The food of youth. 

Untrue she was, yet I believed her eyes, 
Instructed spies ; 

Till I was taught that love is but a school 
To train a fool. 

Could it be absence that did make her strange, 
Base flower of change ? 

Or sought she more than triumph of denial? 
To see a trial, 

How far her smile commanded on my weakness 
To yield and confess. 

Excuse not now the folly, nor her nature, 
Blush and endure 

As well thy shame, as passions that were vain, 
And think thy gain, 

To know that love, lodged in a woman’s breast, 
Is but a guest. 


Butler, a writer of the period when 
those “‘splay-footed rhymes’ were in 
fashion, has ably satirized them in his 
inimitable “ Hudibras.” | When describ- 
ing Orsin lamenting for his bear, the witty 
poet says :— 


He beat his breast and tore his hair, 

For loss of his dear crony bear, 

That Echo, from the hollow ground, 

His doleful wailings did resound 

More wistfully, by many times, 

Than in small poets’ splay-foot rhymes. 
Quoth he, ‘ O whither, wicked bruin 

Art thou fled ? to my’—Echo, ‘ ruin,’ 

* I thought thou ’ads’t scorned to budge a step 
For fear.” Quoth Echo, ‘marry guep.’ 

*Am I not here to take thy part, 

Then what has quailed thy stubborn heart ? 
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Ilave these bones rattled, and this head 

So often in thy quarrel bled ? 

Nor did I ever wince or trudge it 

For thy dear sake.’ Quoth she, ‘ mum budget. 
‘To run from those thou hadst o’ercome _ 
Thus cowardly.” Quoth Echo, ‘mum.’ 

* Yet shame and honour might prevail 

To keep thee thus from turning tail, 

For who would grudge to spend his blood in 
His honour’s cause ” Quoth she, ‘ a puddin. 


_The following beautiful poem, from its 
pious sentiment, as well as being a speci- 
men of curious composition, well deserves 
a place here. There are only two manu- 
script copies of it extant ; in one it is said 
to have been written by King James L., 
and in the other, it is ascribed to Bishop 
Andrews :— 


If any be distressed, and fain would gather 
Some comfort, let him haste unto 

Our Father, 
For we of hope and help are quite bereaven 
Except Thou succour us 

Who art in heaven. 
Thou showest mercy, therefore for the same 
We praise thee, singing 

Hallowed be thy name, 
Of all our miseries cast up the sum ; 
Show us Thy joys, and let 

Thy kingdom come. 
We mortal are, and alter from our birth ; 
Thou constant art, 

Thy will be done on earth. 
Thou mad’st the earth as well as planets seven, 
Thy name be blessed here 

As ’tis in Heaven. 
Nothing we have to use or debts to pay, 
Except Thou give it us. 

Give us this day 
Wherewith to clothe us, wherewith to be fed, 
For without Thee we want 

Our daily bread. 
We want, but want no faults, for no day passes 
But we do sin— 

Forgive us our trespasses. 
No man from sinning ever free did live, 
Forgive us, Lord, our sins 

As we forgive. 
If we repent our faults, Thou ne’er disdainest us ; 
We pardon them 

That trespass against us; 
Forgive us that is past, a new path tread us ; 
Direct us always in thy faith, 

And lead us— 
We, thine own people and thy chosen nation, 
Into all truth, but 

Not into temptation. 
Thou that of all good graces art the giver, 
Suffer us not to wander 

But deliver 
Us from the fierce assaults of world and devil 
And flesh, so shalt Thou free us 

From all evil. 
To these petitions let both church and laymen, 
With one consent of heart and voice, say 

Amen. 


The religious and political feuds of our 
aucestors gave rise to equivocal verses that 
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expressed two very different meanings, ac- 
cording as they were read downwards or 
across. Underneath we give two speci- 


I hold for sound faith 
What Rome’s faith say’th 
Where the king’s head 
The flock’s misled 

Where th’ altar’s drest 
The people’s blest 
He cannot pass 
Who shuns the mass 


I love with all my heart 

The Hanoverian part 

And for the settlement 

My conscience gives consent 
Most righteous in the cause 

To fight for George’s laws 

It is my mind and heart 
Though none will take my part 


Bouts rimésorrhyming terminations, are, 
as their name implies, a French invention. 
One Dulat, a foolish poet, when sonnets 
were fashionable in France, had a singular 
custom of preparing the rhymes of these 
oems to be filled up at leisure. Having 
een robbed of his papers, he regretted par- 
ticularly the loss of three hundred sonnets. 
His friends expressing their astonishment 
that he had ro Fe so many which they 
had never heard of, he replied, “They were 
blank sonnets,” and explained the mystery 
by describing his Jouts rimés. The idea 
appeared ridiculously amusing, and it soon 
became a fashionable amusement tocollect 
the most difficult rhymes and fill up the 
lines. This amusement soon found its way 
to England, and was most particularly 
patronized by Sir John and Lady Miller, at 
their villa at Batheaston, a suburb of Bath. 
It appears that Sir John and his lady, 
when on their tour in Italy (of which Lady 
Miller published an account), purchasedan 
antique vase found at Frascati. This they 
brought home and placed in their villa, 
which they converted into a temple of 
Apollo, the lady being the high priestess, 
and the vase the shrine of the deity. A 
general invitation was issued to all the 
sons and daughters of fashion of the neigh- 
bouring city, “the mob of gentlemen who 
write with ease,” every Thursday. One 
week, aseries of Louts rimés were given out 
which were to be filled up by the candidates 
for poetic fame. On the next day of re- 
ception, the company were ushered into a 
room, where they found the old Etruscan 
vase placed upon a modern altar, and de- 
corated with sprigs of laurel ; and as each 
gentleman he lady passed the venerable 
relic, an offering was made In a version of 
the origina! dowts rinds. The assembly 
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mens, the first a relic of the Reformat; 
the second of the Revolution _——— 


What England’s church allows 
My conscience disavows 

The flock can take no shame 
Who hold the Pope supreme 
The worship’s scarce divine 
Whose table’s bread and wine 
Who their communion flies 

Is catholic and wise. 


The tory party here 
Most hateful do appear 

I ever have denied 

To be on James’s side 

To fight for such a king 
Will England’s ruin bring 
In this opinion I 
Resolved to live and die. 


having all contributed their morceaua, a 
lady was selected from the circle, who, 
dipping her fair hand into the vase, drew 
the papers out hap-hazard as they occurred, 
and gave them to a gentleman to read 
aloud. This process being concluded, a 
select committee was appointed to deter- 
mine the respective merits of the poems 
and award the prizes. ‘These retired into 
an adjoining room and fixed upon the four 
best productions, the blushing authors of 
which, when they had identified their com- 
positions, were presented by the high 
priestess, the lady of the mansion, with a 
fillet of myrtle, and crowned amidst the 
— of thecompany. ‘The most sensi- 

le part of the affair, a genteel collation, 
terminated the gala. Only one of the 
prize poems on these occasions, written by 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Northumberland, has 
found a place on the roll of literary follies; 
and we here give it as a sample of the tone 
of the literary spirit which pervaded the 
upper classes towards the end of the last 
century, whenscribbling poetry of the Della 
Cruscan school was all the rage, and which 
Gifford so unmercifully castigated in bis 
“ Baviad and Meeviad.” 


The douts rimés given were -— 


brandish, folio, 
standish, puffin, 
patten, muffin, 
satin, feast on, 
olio, Batheaston. 


From whichthe poetical Duchess produced 
the following effusion :— 


The pen which I now take and _ brandish, 
Has long Jain useless in my standish. 
Know every maid from herin patten 
To her who shines in glossy satin, 
That could they now prepare an _ olio, 
From best receipt of beck in {olio, 
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Ever so fine, for all their pufling, 

I should prefer a buttered muffin : 

A muffin Jove himself might feast on, 

If eat with Miller at Batheaston. 


An exceedingly clever and curious eom- 
pound of the acrostic and douts rimés was 
written by Bogart, a young American 

oet, who died, ‘alas! too soon to be en- 
rolled in the annals of literary fame. 
Bogart had so extraordinary a facility in 
composingimpromptu verses, that some per- 
sons suspected he prepared the pieces be- 
foreland. Totest the fact,it was proposed, 
at a literary réunion in New York, that he 
should write down the letters forming the 
name of Lydia Kane, then the reigning 
belle of that city, and asthese letters would 
afford as many lines as a stanza of “ Childe 
Harold,” that Byron’s work should be 
opened at random, and the first stanza 
taken, of which the last word of each line 
was to form the Jouts rimés of the acrostic. 

Bogart assented to this singular propo- 
sition, asserting that he could perform the 
difficult feat in ten minutes. he stanza 
that chance allotted was the following :— 


And must they fall? the young, the proud, 
the brave, 

To swell one bloated chief’s unwholesome 
reign ? 

No step between submission and a grave ? 

The rise of rapine and the fall of Spain ? 

And doth the power that man adores ordain 

Their doom, nor heed the suppliant’s appeal ? 

Ts all that desperate valour acts in vain ? 

And counsel sage, and patriotic zeal, 

The veteran’s skill, youth’s fire, and man- 
hood’s heart of steel ? 


Bogart, taking pen in hand, wrote the 
follow ing stanza, fulfilling the conditions 
of the proposition, just within the time he 
had announced : 


Lovely and loved, o’er the unconquered 
brave 
Your charms resistless, matchless girl, shall 
reign. 
Dear as the mother holds her infant’s grave, 
In Love’s warm regions, warm, romantic 
Spain. 
And should your fate to courts your steps 
ordain, 
Kings would in vain to rezal pomp appeal, 
And lordly bishops kneel to youin§ vain, 
Nor Valour’s fire, Law’s power, nor Church- 


man’s zeal 
Endure ’gainst Love’s (time’s up) untarnished 
steel. 


Bouts rimés are still an interesting and 
intellectual amuscment in many fire-side 
circles. Indeed, the best that we have met 
with were composed at a quiet family party, 
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by a gentleman well known in the literary 


world :— 
The words proposed were :— 


dark, where, 
around, strife, 
hark, drear, 
sound, life, 
shrill, bright, 
still. night. 


From which the verses underneath 
were formed :— 


Tis night ; the mourning vest of nature— 


dark 
And gloomy is the starless sky ; around 
A melancholy stillness reigns; but hark! 
Tis but the hooting owl. A sound 


Again breaks on the silence; ’tis a shrill 
‘ry from some churchyard ;—all again is 
still, 


Where now the grandeurof creation ? Where 
The crowds that mingle inthe busy strife ? 
All’s now a dismal chaos, lone and drear, 
Rayless and black. And thus it is with 
life— 
Awhile the scene is beautiful and __ bright; 
Then comes one deep, and dark, and cheerless 
night. 
One of the most absurd errors of the 
poets of the last century was their condem- 
nation ofmonosyllables. Pope contemptu- 
ously exclaims :— 


And ten low words creep on in one dull line. ; 


The phrase “low words” is obscure ; 
but evidently the poet meant short words 
—monosyllables. Subsequently he was 
thus re-echoed by Churchill, in his ‘‘ Cen- 
sure on Mossop :” 


Conjunction, adverb, preposition, join 

To add new vigour to the nervous line: 

In monosyllables his thunders roll,— 

He, she, it, and we, ye, they, fright the soul. 


At the present day, however, the ele- 
cance of monosyllabic composition is uni- 
versally recognised. Moore, in his Journal, 
published. by Lord John Russell, records a 
conversation between Rogers, Crowe, and 
himself, on the beauty of monosyllabic 
verses, ‘during which, “He jests at scars” 
—* Sich on my lips? >—“ Give all thou 
canst, * ond other passages were cited. 
The verse in the Book of Ezekiel that 
Coleridge considered the most sublime in 
the whole Bible, contains seventeen mono- 
syllables to three dissyllables, and who 
can deny its grandeur and beauty ? 


And he said unto me, Son of man, can tliese 
bones live? And I answered, OfLord God, thou 
knowest. 


Gifford, no mean critic, exclaims, “Wh: 
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harmonious monosyllables !” when allud- 
ding to the following lines of Hall, satir- 
izing the vanity of “adding house to house, 
and field to field” :— 


Fond fool, six feet shall serve for all thy store, 
And he that cares for most shall find no 
more. 


Young, also, ina most solemn and im- 
pressive passage, affords us a fine specimen 
of monosyllabic power : 


The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
Save by its loss; to give it then a tongue 
Was wise in man. 


The broken and abrupt language of pas- 
sion is essentially monosyllabic. Shak- 
spere makes the widowed and injured 
Constance, in “ King John,” exclaim :— 


Thou may’st, thou shalt! I will not go with 
thee: 

I will instruct my sorrows to be proud ; 

For grief is proud, and makes his owner stout. 

To me and to the state of my great grief, 

Let kings assemble; for my grief’s so great, 

That no supporter, but the huge firm earth, 

Can hold it up: here I and sorrow sit ; 

Here is my throne, bid kings come bow toit. 


Here we find only six polysyllables in 
eight lines. ‘The best specimen, however, of 
monosyllabic poetry that we have met with 
is the age from Phineas Fletcher’s 
‘Purple Island,” a poem that deserves to 
be much better known than it is :— 


New light new love, new love new life hath 
bred, 

A light that lives by love, and loves by light; 

A love to Him to whom all loves are wed ; 

A light to whom the sun is darkest night: 

Eye’s light, heart’s love, soul’s only life He is ; 

Life, soul, love, heart, light, eye, and all are 
His, 

He eye, light, heart, love, soul; He all my 
joy and bliss. 


In the seventy words contained in these 
verses there is only one of more than one 
syllable; the availment, too, of “ apt 
alliteration’s artful aid” in the second line, 
is worthy of notice. Quaint old Quarles, 
in one of his “Emblems,” gives us, per- 
haps, a better sample of alliteration, which 
we would humbly recommend as a good 
motto for the seal of the Royal Geogra- 


phical Society, or the Traveller’s Club:— 


” We seek, we ransack to the utmost sands 
Of native kingdoms, and of foreign lands : 
We travel sea and soil, we pry, we prowl, 
We progress and we prog from pole to pole. 


Akin to alliteration is the frequent 
repetition of the same word, a favourite 
mode of composition in the olden time. 
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Sir Walter Raleigh, alluding ¢ hi 
less loveof Queen Elizabeth, thus an 


In vain mine eyes, in vain you 
tears, er ae 
In vain my sighs, the smoke of m i 
: ’ y despairs . 
In vain you search the earth and ; 
above, nas 


In vain you seek, for fortune keeps my love.” 


Another writer of the same period 
whose name is unknown, thus rings the 
changes on the word fortune :— 


Fortune is sweet, Fortune is sour, 
Fortune will laugh, Fortune will lower ; 
The fading fruit of Fortune’s flower — 
Doth ripe and rot, both in an hour, 
Fortune can give, Fortune can take, 
Fortune can mar, Fortune can make ; 
When others sleep, poor I do wake, 
And all for unkind Fortune’s sake. 
Fortune sets up, Fortune pulls down, 
Fortune soon loves, but hates as soon. 
Fortune, less constant than the moon, 
She’ll give a groat and take a crown. 


Alain Chartier, a French poet of the 
sixteenth century, composed the following 
lines on a ropemaker, to prove that his 
native language had words which implied 
a resemblance to the thing signified : 


Quand un cordier cordant, veut corder sa 
corde, 

Pour sa corde de corder, trois cordons il ac- 
corde, 

Mais si un des cordons de la corde descorde, 

Le cordon descordant fait descorder la corde. 


A French gentleman having cited these 
lines in proof of the French language being 
superior to the English, Dr. Wallis ren- 
dered them into English verse of exactly 
the same description, and added eight 
lines more, as follows :— 


When a twiner a twisting will twist him a 
twist, 

For the twining his twist he three twines doth 
entwist ; 

But if one of the twines of the twist do un- 
twist, 

The twine that untwisteth, untwisteth the 
twist. 


Untwirling the twine that untwisteth between, 
He twists with his twister the two in a twine; 
Then twice having twisted the twines of the 
twine, ; 
He twisteth the twines he had twisted in vain. 


The twain that, in twisting before in the 
twine, 

As twines were entwisted, he now doth ul- 
twine, 

'Twixt the twain intertwisting a twine more 
between, 

He, twisting his twister, makes a twist of the 
twine. 


A curious kind of verses termed ampht- 
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gouric, from two Greek words signifying 
about and a cirele, are worthy of notice. 
Their point was to resemble sense as much 
as possible, while in fact they were merely 
nonsense, without any meaning whatever. 
Even good judges were sometimes de- 
ceived by them. The celebrated Madame 
‘Tencin sang one evening to Fontenelle a 
new song, of which the followimg words 
are a close translation :— 


Ifow happy to defend a heart, 

When Love has never thrown a dart! 
But, ah! unhappy when it bends, 

If pleasure her soft bliss suspends. 
Sweet, in a wild, disordered strain, 

A lost and wandering heart to gain! 
Oft in mistaken language wooed 

The skilful lover’s understood. 


These verses had such a resemblance 
to meaning that Fontenelle requested 
they should be repeated. ‘ Do you not 
perceive,” said the witty authoress, “ that 
they are nonsense?” ‘ Ah!” replied the 
poet, maliciously, “ they are so much like 
the fine verses I have heard here, that it 
is not surprising I should be for once 
mistaken.” 

The best English specimen of this kind 
of verses is Pope’s “Song by a Person 
of Quality,” written to ridicule certain 
aristocratic namby-pambyists of his day. 
It is a singular fact that Pope’s com- 
mentator, the shrewd and talented Gilbert 
Wakefield, did not see the point of this 
amphigouric, but actually filled two quarto 
pages with criticism upon it, to prove 
that it was disjointed, obscure, and absurd. 
It is too long to give in full, but we shall 
take a few extracts from it :— 


Fluttering spread thy purple pinions, 
Gentle Cupid, o’er my heart; 

I a slave in thy dominions; 

Nature must sive way to art. 


Mild Arcadians, ever blooming, 
Nightly nodding o’er your flocks, 
See my weary days consuming, 
All beneath yon flowery rocks. 


Thus the Cyprian Goddess weeping, 
Mourned Adonis, darling youth; 
Hirn the boar, in silence creeping, 
Gor'd with unrelenting tooth. 


Cynthia, tune harmonious numbers ; 
Fair Discretion, strike tlie lyre ; 
Soothe my ever-waking slumbers; ‘ 
Bright Apollo, lend thy quire. 


Thus when Philomela drooping 
Softly seeks her silent mate, 
See the bird of Juno, stooping, 
Melody resigns to Fate. 


The greatest curiosities of literary com- 
» 
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position are those termed macaronic 
verses, said to be derived from the Italian 
maccherone, & blockhead, or pudding- 
headed fellow. The honest bricklayer 
and his son, of whom Sir Kenelm Digby 
relates the following anecdote, were veri- 
table maccheroxt. The bricklayer, with 
the praiseworthy intention of making his 
son a gentleman and schoiar, sent him to 
school to learn Latin. After a year’s 
tuition, with what suecess the reader 
may judge, the boy returned to the 
paternal roof. At dinner the father, 
anxious to hear a classical language 
spoken, asked the lad what was the 
Latin for bread, and the reply was 
breadibus. To similar questions in re- 
ference to beef and beer, the replies were 
beefibus and beeribus. After dinner the 
old man said, “ My son, it is no use wasting 
your time at school any more, for I know 
as much Latin as you do; so put on your 
old clothesibus, take a shovelibus, wet 
out and mix the mortaribus.” 

Though macaronics, however, derived 
their name from their resemblance to 
what an ignorant blockhead might com- 
pose, yet they can only be composed by 
thorough scholars. They are formed of 
two different languages, generally English 
and Latin. Sometimes of good English 
and good Latin, but mostly of English 
words with Latin terminations, or Latin 
words with English terminations, or a 
mixture of both, known as dog-Latin, 

robably so termed, as a wag said, from 
its being cur-tailed. 

As early as the reign of Queen Lliza- 
beth, we meet with macaronic verses. 
The following was written on the defeat 


of the Spanish Armada :— 


A skellonical salutation, 
Or condign gratulation 
And just vexation, 

Of the Spanish nation, 
That in a bravado, 

Spent many a crusado, 

In setting forth an Armado 
England to invado. 


oO 
£0 


Pro cujus memoria 

Ye may well be soria, 

Full small may be your gloria, 
When ye shall hear this storia, 
‘Then will ye cry and roria, 
We shall see her no moria. 


The most celebrated English macaroni 
is a comedy, entitled Jgnoramus, written 
by aclergyman and M.A., named Ruggle. 
It was performed: before James I., «i 
Cambridge, in 1616. James was so de- 


lighted with it that he caused it to be 
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twice subsequently performed before him. 
The pedantic monarch, educated under 
Buchanan, one of the purest of modern 
Latinists, well understood and enjoyed 
this witty production. Moreover, it had 
an additional zest to the King, from its 
being a satire on the barbarous law-Latin 
used by the English lawyers of that 
period, James being more attached to the 
more simple forms and correct terms of 
the Scottish law. As a specimen of this 
production, we give an extract, observing 
that it is the recital of Ignoramus (a 
lawyer), declaring low he will endow his 
mistress Rosabella:— 
Si posem vellem pro te Rosas ponere peliem 
Quicquid tu quis crava, et habebis singula 
brava, 
Et dabo, fee simple, si monstras Love's pretty 
dimple, 
Gownos, silkcoatos, kirtellos, et petticoatos, 
Farthingales, biggos, stomacheros, et perri- 
wiggos, 
Pantofilos, cuffos, garteros, Spanica ruffos, 
Buskos et soccos, tiffanas en cambricka 
smockos, 
Wimpollos, pursos ; ad ludos ibis et ursos. 


Geddes, a clergyman and translator of 
the Bible, was the most prolific of the 
modern macaronic writers. One of his 
pieces is a poem of considerable length, 
describing an actual occurrence, a dinner 
of Protestant dissenters at the London 
‘Tavern. He thus speaks of the tables :— 


Sedimus ad ternas tabulas longo ordine postas 
Et mappis mundi coveratas, et china-plattis, 
Spoonibus, et knivis sharpis, furcisque trisulcis 
Stratas; cum largis glassis, vinoque repletis, 
Botellis, saltis, vinegarique cruetis. 


We may add a more modern specimen 
of this kind of poetry, whose author is 
unknown to macaronic fame :— 


Saccum cum sugaro, cum draminibus in a 
glasseo, 

In hoc vervece, est melius quam pipeo’tobacco. 

4 lii cum bikero, cum pyibus out o’ the oono, 

Cum pisce, Carrick nominato vulgo herringem, 

(Quid melius, si sit ter unctus butyro ? 

Virides et beefum, cum nose-nippanti mus- 

tardi; 

“) quam gustabunt ad Maria Tandes fyr- 
sydum! 

Sin erimus drunki, deel care! aras dat medi- 
cinum, 

Qui bibit ex lastis ex firstibus incipit ille. . 


‘The well-known song sung by the 
wine-excited schoolmaster in O’Keefe’s 
clever comedy, commencing— 


Amo amas, 
I love a lass— 


may be termed macaronic, and the 
chorus— 
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Horum corum, 
Sunt divorum, 
Harum scarum divo ; 
Tag-rag, merry-derry, periwig and hat-band 
Hic hoc horum genitivyo— ; 


roves how laughable sheer nonsense ma 
e sometimes made. Stonihurst, hoy. 
ever, in his translation of Virgil, in al] 
seriousness renders a really sublime pas: 


sage Into the following most extraordj 
English — re) 


Then did he make heaven’s vault to rebound 
With rounce robble bobble, 

Of ruffee raffe roaring, 

With thicke thwacke thurly bouncing. 


One of the most ridiculous and original 
specimens of a hybrid language was writ. 
ten by Pinkerton, the antiquary, as a 
model of what he termed the ameliorated 
English. It is decidedly macaronic, being 
English radicles with the terminations 
formed by vowels as in the Italian. We 
need scarcely inform the reader that 
the subjoined extract is a version of 
the beautiful Vision of Mirza in the 
* Spectator :”?— 


When I was ato Grand Cairo, I picked up 
several orientala manuscripta, whica I have still 
by me. Among othera, I met with one enti- 
tulen, Thea Visiona of Mizra, whica I have redd 
ove with great pleasure. I intend to give itoto 
the publico, when I have no other entertain- 
mento fo them: ando shall begin with the first 
vision, whico I have translaten wordo fo wordo 
az followeth :— 

“Qn the fifth day of the moon, whico ac- 
cording to the customo of mya forefathera I 
always keep holi, aftero having washen myself, 
ando offeren up mya morninga devotiona, I 
ascended thea hia hilla of Bagdad, in ordero to 
pas the resto of the dayo in meditation. Az I 
waz here airing myself on thea topa of thea 
mountaina, I fell into a profound contemplation 
of the vanité of human life; ando passing fro 
one thote to anothero; surely, said I, man 
buto a shado ando life a dreamo, While I waz 
thuso muzing, I cast mea eyea towardo the 
summito of a roco, tha waz noto faro fro me, 
where I discovered one, in the habito of 4 
sheperdo, with a litel musical instrument 1 
hiz hando. Az I looked upo him, he applied 
ito to hiza lipa, and began to play upo it. The 
soundo of ito waz exceeding sweet, and wrote 
into a varieté of tuna tha were inexpressibly 
melodiouza, ando alto differenta fro any thing 
I had eve heard.” 


Some prose-writers have artfully m- 
serted in their works passages in blank 
verse and rhyme as if prose, and the 
reader’s ear is charmed with the peculiar 
harmony of such passages without his 
perceiving the trick, for it is little more. 
In the case of one modern writer, how- 
ever, it cannot be termed a trick, but an 
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additional beauty to his eccentric style. 
We allude to the inimitable Dickens. 
For instance, the description of the 
funeral of Little Nell is blank verse of a 
very high order, though written as simple 
prose :— 


And now the bell— 
The bell she had so often heard by night 
And day, and listened to with solemn 
Pleasure, almost as a living voice— 
Rung its remorseless toll for her so young, 
So beautiful, so good. Decrepit ave, 
And vigorous life, and blooming youth, and 
Helpless infancy poured forth—on crutches, 
In the pride of strength and health, in the full 
Blush of promise, in the mere dawn of life— 
To gather round her tomb. Old men were there, 
Whose eyes were dim and senses failing— 
Grandmothers, who might have died ten years 
ago 
And still been old—the deaf, the blind, the 
lame, 
The palsied, the living dead in many 
Shapes and forms; to see the closing of that 
Early grave. What was the death it would shut 
In, to that which still could crawl and creep 
Above it? Along the crowded path, they 
Bore her now; pure as the newly fallen 
Snow that covered it ; whose days on earth had 
Been as fleeting. Under that porch where she 
Had sat when Ileaven in its mercy brought 
Her to that peaceful spot, she passed again, 
And the old church received her in its quiet 
shade 
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Again, many will no doubt be surprised 
to recognise the song of the kettle, from 
“The Cricket on the Hearth,” word for 
word, in rhyming verses : 


It’s a dark night, sang the kettle, and the 
rotten leaves are lying by the way ; 
And above, all is mist and darkness, and 
below, all ts mire and clay ; 

And there is only one relief in all the sad 
and murky air; 

And I don’t know that it is one, for it’s 
nothing but a glare 

Of deep and angry crimson, where the sun 
and wind together 

Set a brand upon the clouds for being guilty 
of such weather ; 

And the widest open country is a long dull 
streak of black ; 

And there’s hoarfrost on the finger-post, and 
thaw upon the track ; 

And the ice it isn’t water,and the water isn’t 
free ; 

And you couldn't say that anything is what 
it ought to be; 

But he’s coming, coming, coming ! 





In concluding this necessarily brief 
paper on the Curiosities of Literary 
Composition, we need scarcely remind 
our readers that the subject is exhaust- 
less, and affords excellent matériel for 
the exercise of a playful and ingenious 
fancy. 























CHAPTER XXIII. 
IVY BRIDGE. 


Roxanp escaped from Rotterdam with 
Louise on board the steamer for England 
without great difliculty; but when he 
considered the trying future that was 
before Louise and himself he could hardly 
help acknowledging to himself that he did 
not clearly see his way. He would have, 
he knew, to make a great effort to control 
his own feelings, and a great difliculty 
also to obtain for Louise such a position 
in the little circle at Ivy Bridge as should 
prevent her from feeling herself a burden 
to them, and at the same time to withhold 
such of the facts of his late adventures as 
would only tend to alarm the strict ‘‘ pro- 
prieties ” of Mrs. Whymper, who in that 
case would probably show the unfortunate 
visitor too little tenderness and sympathy. 

Of one thing Roland felt convinced, 
that it would not be safe to confide the 
secret of his love and Madame Rachelle’s 
marvellous recovery save to Mr. Gaffyr. 
There was a reason too why this became 
a necessity.—Mr. Gaffyr frequently cor- 
responded with Mynheer Krall, and any 
allusion to Louise would have the effect 
of discovering all immediately. With re- 
gard to informing Mynheer Krall of his 
daughter’s recovery, that must be done, 
he thought, by very slow degrees, and 
would be better accomplished when 
M. Rachelle had left the vicinity of Rot- 
terdam. 

It was no ordinary difficulty that beset 
the young artist, and it was no wonder 
that he became nervous and anxious as 
they reached his native place; so unac- 
countable, so extraordinary had been the 
incident which was the cause of Madame 
Rachelle’s coming to England, that it re- 
quired much forethought and delicacy to 
meet the emergency. Roland doubted not 
that he could overcome these difficulties, 
but in the meantime, was not a little 
puzzled how he would be able to satisfy 
the curiosity of Alice and Maude, who 
would naturally wonder that Madame 
Rachelle should come to England, and 
leave her husband thus. 

During Koland’s stay in Holland, he 
had written enthusiastically of Louise’s 
beauty and accomplishments, and com- 
mand of the English language; but a 
sudden stop had come to his enthusiasm, 
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no word had since been spoken of Louise 
and when Maude, who at once suspected 
the cause, rallied her cousin thereupon, he 
had only parried the question and seemed 
pained by any allusion to it. Alice had 
shown great depth and tenderness— 
knowing what she herself would feel in 
the event of a disappointment,—such ag 
she believed Roland had actually experi: 
enced; she was silent upon the subject, 
but had she known how deeply Roland 
would have valued her sympathy, she 
might have spoken to her heart’s conteut 
upon the subject. Thus Roland dreaded 
the presence of his cousins most of all, 
and thus, as he feared, the seed was sown 
for dissension and heart-burnings, because 
of what was concealed beneath the surface, 
It is thus we blunder through life from 
day to day, and judge so harshly of the 
faults and failings of our feliow-man— 
we know not the troubles that agitate his 
mind—the cares and anxieties that beset 
him daily, eating oftentimes like thecanker- 
worm into the blossom of his fairest hopes, 
—we know not what may be his struggle 
with the world, which 1s ever ready to 
shower down its favours if he should be 
successful, but will be quite as likely to 
trample him down and crush him, should 
he make a false step or his strength be 
unequal to the contest. Not the least 
yortion then of our christian charity should 
e to refrain from judging harshly—we 
must look beneath the surface; many a 
great heart and noble nature has been 
cast away like Roland’s, upon the shoals 
of disappointment—lost because a guid- 
ing hand was absent when temptation 
was near. ‘ 
He must. trust to his own instinct. If 
he confided this tremendous secret, his 
hopes were at once destroyed. Yet, was 
it just to Louise, he asked himsell, to 
induce her to accompany him to England 
upon a false principle 2 Could he trust 
himself to behave towards her as 4 siste!, 
whom he always loved more than live 
itself 2 Would the many opportunities they 
would now have of seeing and speaking 
to each other, pass without some relerence 

to their own feelings ? 
Then he proposed to introduce Louis¢ 
to the little circle at Ivy Bridge 1 4 
false position, a position which he feare¢ 
might only lead to distrust and disap- 
poiutment on both sides; yet, what coul 
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he do? 
may. 

Thus, how little do we know the secret 
thoughts of those who are nearest to us, 
who hold daily communion with us, who 
enter into all our daily toils and ordinary 
pleasures! ‘The greatest martyrs are some- 
times they who have died, and made no 
sign—the greatest heroes, perhaps, they 
who have fought the battle of life in 
secret, who have suffered in silence. Let 
us hope, and believe, that the noblest deeds 
men do, are often those hidden from mortal 
eyes. God forbid, that only deeds of guilt 
and horror should grow and flourish in 
secret. 


He must get over it as best he 


Louise was more cheerful than Roland 
had anticipated, and was charmed with 
Ivy Bridge, the aspect of which was so 
new to her.—They wandered from the 
railway station through quiet lanes, nar- 
row, dusky, and dim with luxuriant foliage, 
and Roland felt as happy as though for 
the moment he had forgotten all the sor- 
row of the past year. Louise too, as we 
haveremarked, could not resist the cheerful 
influence and novelty of the scene; and 
her heightened colour as_ she listened 
while Roland pointed out the most promi- 
nent features of the landscape, made her 
look lovelier than ever in his eyes. 


“Look through that gap in the hedge, 
Louise,” said he. ‘Do -you see the old 


church yonder? ‘That’s where Uncle 
Sol has preached these twenty years. 
You are sure to like him, Louise, he is 
as simple-minded as a child—that’s his 
home—your home too I hope, for a time at 
least—the house with those two gables 
looking out so very white and cheerful 
from amongst those huge old trees. 

The scene could hardly be witnessed 
without emotion by either of them; while 
to Roland, who looked forward, not with- 
out some anxiety, it was true,to the advent 
of Louise, it was full of sweet associations. 

“You could hardly have seen it at 
a more favourable time of year,” said 
Roland. ‘Is it not charming? Look at 
those green hills, embroidered with brush- 
wood and lovely wild flowers; one might 
stand at this spot, and drink in some of 
nature’s sweetest harmonies, for the woods 
by the church echo with song birds; sheep- 
bells tinkle in those green meadows down 
by the river, and the river itself babbles 
quite musically as it runs through the 
old bridge. There, this is the bridge from 
which our little parish takes its name,” 


~ 


said he, pointing to a bridge with a single 
arch, neatly clad with ivy. ~ 

That was Mr. Gaffyr’s doing ; when he 
came to Ivy Bridge, he declared the bridge 
should be worthy of its name, and planted 
the ivy accordingly. But look away down 
the vale, Louise; I used to fancy when a 
boy, that the stream looked like a silver 
thread twining through emerald drapery. 
It winds thus for many miles, before it 
thus reaches those cliffs you see yonder, 
where it falls into the ocean.” 

By-and-bye they came to the bridge 
itself. ‘‘ How often I have stood upon 
this bridge, musing idly,” said Roland, 
‘while the clouds, reflected like a mirror 
in the placid stream beneath me, sailed 
gently on. I fear I shall always be a 
dreamer. I have stood here for hours, 
to my uncle’s great annoyance, taxing my 
brain to unravel the wonderful mysteries 
clinging round nature, and life, and our 
innermost feelings; and then such a rap- 
turous mood has seized me that the valley 
seemed to glow like a vision of Paradise. 
Ah! the past year has carried away on 
its wings half the charm of the valley ; 
memory eats into the bud, strewing time’s 
path with the faded leaves of past plea- 
sures.” 

“You are sad,” said Louise; ‘‘ you are 
in doubt as to what reception I shall meet 
with. How cruel to allow me to throw 
myself upon your uncle’s hospitality ! 
They will soon tire of me, I fear.” 

“Do not lose confidence, dear Louise ; 
I am full of hope in the future. As the 
sand which this streamlet brings from 
the distant hills sinks to the bottom, and 
leaves the bright waters yet clearer than 
before, so will the troubles and sorrows 
which fate has cast upon us make more 
ethereal and holy the stream of our 
affection.” 

Happy Roland! Happy youth! He 
might be dreaming; but such dreams 
cannot come twice in our lives. From 
out the chaos of the future will time ever 
again weave such potent spells? Study, 
ambition, the pursuit of wealth enchain 
us in after years; but in all the wisdom 
that we gain we never find a charm equa! 
to the one we have lost. 

They reached the curate’s house, and 
Louise was warmly received. toland 
had paved the way by merely stating that 
Madame Rachelle, having been in delicate 
health, had yielded to his solicitations to 
pay a visit to England. Mr. Gaflyr hac 
ably assisted him, so that Louise found 
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herself amongst friends who were pre- 


































ared to do their utmost to make her 


appy. 

Niartin Locke was from home, but 
came in shortly afterwards, and Roland 
introduced him. Louise said gently, 

“T fancied, Roland, your parents were 
not living, as you invariably referred to 
your uncle.” 

Roland, with all his affection for his 
father, was a little embarrassed. 

“He has been many years away from 
England,” said he. ‘Another time I 
will tell you more about him.” 

It was her first evening in England, 
and all vied with each other in doing 
something to please and entertain her. 
Roland showed her the little hay-loft 
where he had made his first rude efforts 
in painting. Alice conversed with her in 
French, while Maude, after getting over 
her shyness, danced about her, and asked 
fifty ridiculous questions about Holland 
and its customs, wondering very much, 
too, at Louise’s graceful figure, which 
did not at all conform to her precon- 
ceived notions of Dutch women. 

Roland’s father, from long residence in 
a warm climate, felt very chilly in the 
moist English atmosphere. Mr. Locke, 
therefore, at the first sign of autumn, 
insisted upon having fires. Forming a 
snug circle, therefore, round the fire 
after supper, they soon became excellent 
friends. 

“Come, Maude,” said Martin, “tell 
us one of your little tales.” Maude had 
a faculty for story-telling. 

“Really, Mr. Martin,” said Mrs. 
Whymper, “I fear you will spoil the 
child entirely. It is most improper to 
see a child playing such antics! Indeed 
almost like a play-actress,” said the good 
lady, quite horrified. 

“ Maude, you know, is quite an impro- 
visatrice,” said Roland. “ She can invent 
stories as fast as she can tell them; and 
tells them, also, in a very amusing way.” 

“Come, Maude, my little fairy,” said 
Martin, in a coaxing way, “teil us some- 
thing now as well as you can.” 

Maude looked shyly at her father, who 
did not approve of the exhibition. Maude 
was fond of admiration, and these things 
encouraged her; but not wishing to 
appear strict, he nodded; and Maude 
said to Alice, “ What shall I tell them ?” 

“Oh, that little story you made up as 
we went to bed last night will do.” 

So Maude related a little story which 
she called— 
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“THE SCULPTOR’S DREAM, 


“Once upon a time—it matters not 
when—in a castle—it matters not where 
—a sculptor was at work late at night 
The sculptor was in a melancholy mood, 
for he could not please himself with his 
work. Hour after hour he had vain! 
tried to — the obdurate stone to the 
shape he wished, and had thrown himself 
earnestly into his task, but without 
success. 

“The subject was a group from sacred 
history, and had been chosen by his noble 
patron from the sculptor’s own sugges. 
tion; but the young artist could not 
realize his conception. A thousand vague 
fancies filled his mind, but no complete 
idea, and he railed against himself for his 
failure when he attempted to embody the 
ideal which he had conceived. His chisel 
seemed spell-bound. The figure which 
he intended should be as ethereal as the 
atmosphere, had a clumsiness, an icy 
coldness, which robbed it of all the 
angelic charm with which he intended to 
have endowed it. 

“<7 cannot understand this,’ muttered 
the sculptor; ‘my imagination is vivid, 
but my hand is paralysed !’ 

“The artist’s pride and something 
more were at stake, for the fair daughter 
of his patron had seen the group in pro- 
cress, and had bestowed the warmest 
encomiums upon it; and he was doubly 
anxious to deserve her praise. 

“But while thus perplexed, he heard 
the sound of several merry voices outside 
his window. 

“Ho, ho! shouted they, looking 
through the diamond-paned casement; 
‘what is friend Walter doing at this 
time of night ? 

“The sculptor, looking up, perceived 
several young men about his own age, 
and with most of whose faces he was 
familiar. They had evidently been spend- 
ing the evening merrily, and had suddenly 
remembered their old companion, at 
determined to come and drag him away 
to spend an hour or two with them. But 
just then he was in no mood for mertl- 
ment. 

“Begone, I pray you,’ said he; ‘I 
have work here which I desire not to 
leave till I have pleased myself better 
than I have hitherto done.’ 

«©¢Ha—ha! work indeed; why, ma, 
with those pale cheeks and sunken eyes, 
you look as if alittle play would be better 
for you.’ 
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“¢ Bravo!’ said a dozen voices in 
chorus; ‘well spoken, Herbert. If 
Walter will not come with us, we will 
make him ;’ so, with hearty laughter, the 
mad crew came into the studio and 
dragged the young sculptor away. 

‘* Resistance was useless; so Walter, 
making the best of a bad bargain, deter- 
mined to enjoy himself as well as he 
could. 

Later at night, or rather very early 
in the morning, the sculptor returned, 
with his mind still full of the Lady Agnes 
and the group upon which he had been 
at work. Once more, late as it was, he 
took up his chisel, lighted his lamp, and 
tried to achieve something. The soft 
moonbeams fell upon the unfinished 
statue, and in broken patches upon the 
floor, giving an unearthly aspect to every- 
thing around. ‘The stars were glittering 
in the silent heavens, and no sound dis- 
turbed the solemn stillness of the hour. 
The sculptor sat down in a meditative 
mood.—The success or failure of his life 
depend upon the work before him, but 
his anxiety could not prevent his feeling 
uncommonly sleepy; perhaps, too, he had 
taken a little too much wine. It was no 
wonder, therefore, that even very sublime 
reflections might end at length in a nod 
or two. In five minutes the only soli- 
loquy that could be heard from the sculp- 
tor was an unmistakeable snore. 

“ Suddenly he fancied he heard a slight 
noise!— Could it be a thief? No, a 
robber would never come with such a 
light step or heavenly glance as that. 
What a glorious vision stood before him 
as the door of his studio slowly opened! 
Behold the Lady Agnes, his patron’s 
daughter, in all the glory of her youthful 
beauty, robed a l’antique, and realizing to 
Walter’s enraptured gaze, the very face, 
form, attitude, and expression he had 
unsuccessfully tried to represent in the 
marble. She stood so calm and tranquil 
—in such a passionless repose—that the 
sculptor seni hardly fancy he gazed upon 
aught of earth. 

“‘Wonderingly he spoke; but her 
countenance betrayed no sign of con- 
sciousness: and while he looked on the 
delightful vision, it vanished. The door 
closed softly, and the sculptor awoke as 
the first beams of the morning sun 
streamed into the sombre and shadowy 
hall which had been his studio. 

“For a long time the sculptor could 
hardly believe himself awake, but at 
length he concluded he must be so, for 
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he felt very chilly, and had a thumping 
in the head, such as only absence from 
the pillow, or the wine he had been 
taking with the students, must have 
produced. 

“One thing was quite clear, which was 
to set to work at his group while he had 
a good idea in his mind. Whether the 
Lady Agnes had really visited the studio 
or not was of little consequence, and he 
therefore went vigorously to work, and 
at length had the satisfaction of sceing 
his labour approach nearer the coveted 
ideal than he could have imagined pos- 
sible. 

“When finished and placed in a fitting 
position, Walter’s work excited general 
approbation. Walter’s friend, Herbert, 
came to see it, and said— 

«Sly fellow you are, Walter. I ean 
see the Lady Agnes was in your mind 
when you conceived that figure.’ 

“Walter smiled, but said nothing 
Tradition, however, reports that thie 
heiress of a vast estate bestowed her 
hand upon an ambitious young sculptor, 
and the same deponent sayeth that it was 
the Lady Agnes,—who dreamt so vividly 
about the young sculptor that she visited 
him in her sleep; that although the 
group was always named ‘The Sculptor’s 
Dream,’ it was really Lady Agnes whose 
dreaming had produced such agreeable 
results.” 

It was getting late; gradually the 
family retired to rest, pleased with their 
visitor. Roland had lingered to the last, 
and had contrived upon some pretence 01 
other to keep Louise. : 

“You see our life,” said he. ‘ Could 
you not be happy here as one of us.” 

‘Not if I sacrificed my self-respect,” 
said Louise, firmly. 

For some little time Roland combated 
her views. The impetuous young man 
forgot the tie that bound her—forgot 
everything but his passionate love for her. 
It seemed that no circumstance or change 
could influence him upon that point in 
the least. He detailed his plans for the 
future. He dwelt with fiery eloquence 
on his undying love for her. 

Louise was deeply moved, but there 
was a look of sweet inflexibility—a firm- 
ness which had something of solemnity, 
something of tenderness too, blended with 
it. The tears trickled down her beautiful 
cheek, when with a sudden movement she 
seized both of his hands in hers, and 
pressed them almost convulsively. 

“ My dear, dear friend,” said she, al- 
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most in a whisper, “ why do you make 

yourself unhappy with thoughts of what 

can never come topass? Believe me, the 
lf can never be passed, except-——” 

There was a dark suggestion crossed 
her mind at the moment which she would 
not allow to remain there for a second— 
the purity of her nature repelled it at 
once as something hideous. She had freely 
of her own will taken M. Rachelle as her 
husband. Base he might be—indifferent 
—even cruel; but the vow, once spoken, 
would never be defiled. Roland, how- 
ever, guessed what had passed through 
her mind, and respected her none the less 
for her silence. She allowed his hands to 
fall. He said not another word. ‘‘What- 
ever may come of it, I will be silent,” he 
thought. 

Maude and Alice came running back 
gleefully into the room to show Louise 
her bedroom. So with a calm “ Good 
night,” Roland and Louise parted. 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


OUR GREATEST STRENGTH IS IN DEFYING 
OUR OWN WEAKNESS, 


Lovise nerved herself by a strong effort 
to confront the difficulties of her position. 
And real difficulties, too, they soon be- 
came. With all Roland’s determination 
to respect the resolve she had taken, his 
strong affection frequently led him to sa 
and do things which filled both his father, 
uncle, and cousins with astonishment. 
That Madame Rachelle should come to 
England for a pleasure trip seemed natural 
enough ; but when they saw—and both 
Alice and Maude were old enough to un- 
derstand love’s language without the aid 
of any interpreter but their own thoughts 
and feelings—the ecstatic mood which 
inspired Roland when Louise was pre- 
sent; when they saw his frequent looks, 
and heard his fervent language, which 
breathed the very soul and essence of 
concealed passion; when they saw all 
this, and remembered that Madame Ra- 
chelle was already married, a feeling of 
deep pain and annoyance soon began to 
be visible in the little household. 

Still they could attribute no blame to 
Louise. In fact, sensible of the impos- 
sibility it seemed for Roland to put any 
severe guard upon his manners and 
actions, she had behaved towards him 


with a restraint and coolness which had 
almost maddened him. 

Louise herself was quickly conscious 
that a feeling was growing which, already 
unfavourable to Roland, might soon be 
transferred to her. She did not, sensitive 
as she was, feel any bitterness in the dis. 
covery. She knew that the incidents of 
her past life were kept secret from the 
family, and could not but admit that, 
pee they did from outward appear. 
ances, her connexion with Roland must 
appear equivocal, to say the least of it, 
Spite of her sorrows, her fortitude and 
pride were unshaken ; and she determined 
upon a step which should at once, as she 
fancied, relieve them from all further 
suspicions, and also free her from the 
dependent position in which she had 

laced herself. In this respect, like Ro- 
and, she at once acted upon the impulse; 
and when the young artist, who had gone 
up to London for a day or two, deter. 
mined to make another trial as an artist 
before he gave it up entirely, came back 
to Ivy Tidoes the first words that greeted 
him when he reached his uncle’s house 
were, that Madame Rachelle had left the 
house and could nowhere be found. 

It would be difficult to picture the sad. 
ness and gloom that fell upon Roland’s 
mind as he heard these words. It was 
a chilling evening in the autumn ; a biting 
wind was moaning through the huge trees 
that surrounded the cottage; there was 
something in its tone that came with a 
hopeless echo to his heart. ‘The whole 
landscape, which he had often gazed upon 
with so much delight, and never more s0 
than when he had stood a moment and 
glanced at the scene with Louise before 
they entered the cottage, seemed melan- 
choly. As is so often the case when we 
are overpowered with sadness, we umme- 
diately, by some unlucky instinct of the 
memory, recal some of those moments— 
perhaps in the very same spot—when our 
hearts have been elevated by some unusual 
joy. Thus it was with Roland. He re- 
called at once the joy with which he had 
shown Louise the cottage and its pretty 
garden—the pride with which he had 
pointed out the charms of his native 
valley. What wild and delicious thoughts 
were his then! But now they had gone, 
like the golden glow of the sunlight, whic 
he remembered, too, had illumed the 
valley and cheered them also with brighter 
hopes of the future. 

Nature had changed her aspect—s0 
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had the tone of his mind also changed. 
Slowly the withered leaves dropped from 
the branches at the whisper of the blast ; 
slowly fell one by one all the radiant 
dreams in which Roland had indulged; 
slowly and sadly did they fall beneath the 
harsh whisper—Reality. Dulland cold, 
too, looked the little streamlet ; and not 
to be perceived in the far distance now, 
as on that memorable day when, reflecting 
the gay sunlight, it glimmered miles away. 
Sad and mournful, too, became the flow- 
ing thoughts of Roland’s mind, which 
then sparkled all the brighter the farther 
he looked into the future, but which was 
now sombre, and reflected nought but 
vague shadows. 

Sorrowfully he left the house to seek 
her. Already Maude, Alice, and his father 
had made many inquiries in the village. 
They did not inquire of Mr. Gaffyr, for 
they knew he had been away for some 
days. Roland continued his search till 
late at night, but all he could hear was 
that Louise had answered an advertise- 
ment for a governess which appeared in 
the local newspaper, but the person who 
had advertised had already engaged some 
one. ‘God help her,’ Roland thought ; 
“there are governesses enough, and to 
spare.” Coming home at last worn out, 
he went to bed; but as soon as it was 
daylight he set forth again, determined 
now to continue the search till he had 
found her. He guessed readily what 
motive had induced her to wander away 
thus. He had often himself watched the 
strange glances which had been thrown 
upon him by his uncle and father, also the 
questioning looks of Maude and Alice. Of 
course Louise had seen it too, and could 
not endure it; her pure soul was vexed 
with even the shadow of evil. Roland’s 
self-reproach was intense. He felt that 
he had himself driven Louise away to 
wander she knew not whither, rather than 
lower herself in her own esteem. 

Some days passed, and Roland could 
glean no tidings of her, although he was 
continually in search of her. At first he 
fancied she might have come to London 
in order to take the Rotterdam steamer. 
At last, when days had lengthened to 
weeks, and he almost despaired, he found 
her by accident. 

She had taken apartments of the hum- 
blest kind, many miles from Ivy Bridge ; 
and when she had taken possession of her 
obscure dwelling, she began to ponder in 
what way she should maintain herself, 
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without burdening her friends ; intending, 
when some means of livelihood had been 
obtained, and not till then, making her 
abode known. A sudden thought had 
struck her that she was living on charity, 
and this idea had been so galling to her, 
that she determined to escape from the 
feeling at any cost. But how could she 


obtain the means of protecting herself 


from this? She thought of all the graceful 


arts which had amused her during her 


days of prosperity ; but as she passed 
these things in review before her, her 


spirits fell more and more. At last her 


eyes fell upon a little drawing, the sole 
ornament of the bare walls. Drawing 
had been her greatest accomplishment. 
Had not Roland himself frequently com- 
plimented her on her skill? What if she 
could now turn it to account? Full of 
this thought, she hurried out and pur- 
chased the requisite materials. 

The day had well-nigh gone, but still 
she sat with the drawing-paper before 
her, in a half-dreamy, melancholy mood : 
she had not even decided upon a subject. 
Leaning back a moment in her chair, her 
memory wandered to a scene near Kot- 
terdam, familiar to her from her infancy. 
The happy days she had passed there 
came back to her as in a dream, and, 
hardly conscious of the present hour, she 
sketched the subject at once. 

Hour after hour, till the daylight had 
passed and the bustle of the little street 
was over, she toiled on. She took the 
— when finished to a shopkeeper 
iard by, who promised to sell it for her ; 
but for weeks it hung in the window, and 
no purchaser seemed ever likely to come. 
But one day a stranger to the place passed 
along the quiet street, stopped suddenly, 
and glanced at the picture ; then stepped 
into the shop, inquired the price of it, 
and bought it at once. When he had paid 
for it, he inquired eagerly of the shop- 
keeper if she knew who had painted 
it. 

*‘ She lives near here,” said the woman. 
“1 know nothing about her, but 1 fancy 
she has seen better days.” 

The reader will have guessed who tlic 
purchaser was, as readily, perhaps, as lhe 
guessed who had painted it. 

The woman pointed out the house where 
Louise had taken refuge, and thither Ro- 
land went at once, to find her dangerously 
ill. He sought the best medical advice 
at once, fearing, and not without reason, 
that she might relapse into the state in 
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which she was when her illness had been 
mistaken for death itself. 

A little longer indeed, and death would 
have been there in reality. Louise, when 
Roland found her, was quite insensible 
from weakness; and some days passed 
before she entirely recovered conscious- 
ness. At length, by slow degrees, life, 
reason, and health returned; and one 
day, when Roland came, her eyes rested 
on his with a mute, melancholy, passion- 
less surprise, such as we might imagine 
if she had just awoke from a dream to 
find what had been the subject of her 
dream actually taking place before her 
eyes, yet without sufficient consciousness 
to comprehend it with the waking mind. 
Roland saw this sad expression with 
much alarm. 

“Be calm, Louise,” said he, tenderly ; 
“do not agitate yourself. You have been 
very ill, but it is now past and over.” 

Hardly knowing what she said, Louise 
answered : 

“[ have dreamt of this often since I 
have been il], when strange fancies have 

eopled the room with scenes I shall never 
ehold again. Your form has glimmered 


amongst the phantom throng. At such 
times I have spoken—I have cried aloud 


for help; but my ery has only banished 
these visions, and left me more unhappy 
than ever.” 

The effort to speak was too much for 
her exhausted frame. Her sight grew 
dim, the walls of the room rolled around 
her like a misty sea, and all was again 
blank and desolate as chaos. Thus she 
remained for days, her spirit seeming to 
hover on the verge of the unseen—not 
departing ; as though some lingering love 
of life—some dim suggestion of the future 
—some dream of a destiny not yet ful- 
filled—held back the soul from ‘its im- 
mortal home. 

At length Roland had the delight of 
seeing that all danger had passed away. 
When next he saw her she was won- 
derfully recovered, and was calm and 
cheerful. 

Roland’s father came, also his uncle 
and Mr. Gaffyr; each vieing with the 
other in showing her the utmost possible 
kindness, and all imploring her to come 
back to Ivy Bridge at once. Mr. Gaffyr 
had paved the way in some degree for the 
ultimate revelation of the whole facts 
connected with Louise. 

Still she hesitated at what she con- 
sidered a false position. Roland came 


continually, but he felt the bond of sister. 
hood, which Louise had so strenuonsly 
urged, becoming daily a greater barrier. 
The effort which Madame Rachelle con 
stantly made to keep within the limit 
which she felt due to her conscientious 
adherence to her marriage vows frequent] 
estranged them from each other, and fre 
quently even caused misunderstandings 
and heartburnings. It was indeed a severe 
trial to her, for daily the intense love of 
Roland became more apparent—daily the 
warm and generous temperament, ready 
at all times to brave danger, labour, or 
anxiety of mind for her sake, was con. 
tinually shown. She longed to go back 
to Ivy Bridge, yet feared whether she 
could resist the fatal temptation of such 
devoted love. 

Calling when she had quite recovered, 
Roland had determined to throw aside all 
restraint, and urge her, by every per- 
suasion he was master of, to come back 
to Ivy Bridge, and become his wife at 
once. 

As he was about to tap at the door, he 
fancied he heard her voice in faint tones. 
He listened, unwilling to disturb her ; and 
then he detected her sweet, earnest accents 
in prayer. Faintly, almost in a whisper 
at first, but at length, as though her spirit 
eradually shook off all earthly timidity, 
the tones became clear and strong. With 
an emotion to which it is not possible to 
do justice in words, he heard for whom 
she prayed. Jor no earthly good, for no 
benefit—neither for health, nor fortune, 
nor release from any worldly care—did 
she pray. For Roland, and for him 
alone, ascended the burden of her earnest 
words. 

Could he trust himself to enter that 
room afterwards? Ah! as little could 
he trust himself to leave it without 
speaking all that burned within his 
strong heart. 

He tapped at the door. Louise opened 
it. Her face was calin and radiant; the 
pale lily had been refreshed with - 
dew of a heavenly blessing. Health ha 
returned. Never had she looked s0 
beautiful. 

“ Louise, Louise !”’ cried Roland, fold- 
ing her ere she could resist in his arms, 
“Tam alone in the world, unless you 
listen to my vows. Can nothing move 
you from that stern determination 1 
abide by laws which in the sight of Heaven 
have been so vilely trampled upon @ 
set at nought ? Come, my sweet love, 
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my own Louise—come back to Ivy Bridge 
and be my wife! A wife bound to me 
not merely by legal ties and mutual obli- 

ations—a wife still more than this by 
virtue of the holiest love! Ah, Louise ! 
can you doubt it? What could have 
given me the strange presentiment of evil 
that led me, spite of all persuasion, to 
Rotterdam at the precious moment when 
your life would otherwise have been sacri- 
ficed under circumstances of inconceivable 
horror? What gave me such disgust with 
my first failure as an artist, that I left 
England and came to Rotterdam to see 
you tand love you? Can you not imagine 
in all this something beyond the effect of 
blind chance ? Can 3 you not see the finger 
of Providence, working blindly to us, but 
paving the way for our r happiness now and 
evermore ; and sanctioning, as I solemnly 
believe it does , at this moment, a most 
sacred and unblemished union ?” 

“Ah, Roland,” said Louise, smiling 
through her tears, and unshaken even now 
in that calm triumph which principle must 
always command over passion—‘‘if I 
could believe as you do, believe me, I 
should not hesitate, after all your devotion 
tome. I have thought deeply upon the 
subject ; I foresaw that it would come to 
this, and argued with myself that it was 
better to fly the temptation. Do not 
fear, Roland, that I fail to appreciate your 
nobility of soul or your devotion to me. 
All I ask of you is, to consider whether 
such a feeling as you bear for me can be 
maintained without sacrificing greatly 
your peace of mind—without a feeling 
that honour has suffered for the sake of 
affection? Would it not be better to fly 
the temptation at once with all the energy 
of which you are capable, and this ere it 
becomes too strong for endurance? Oh, 
Roland! do not rely too much on your 
own strength. ‘Think what would be our 
fate if, after all the care we could exer- 
cise, the fatal secret became known; and 
instead of the happy life you calculate 
upon, we were suddenly branded before 
the world as objects of shame and con- 
tempt ?” 

“* My own Louise, I fear nothing. Why 
should we deprive ourselves of the pure 
and unalloyed felicity which we have in 
our power to command? I for months 
have watched you narrowly. You love 
me, I know; even when you have seemed 
most distant, your looks have been traitors 
to your words. Many a time have I 
proudly seen—what you yourself believed 
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unnoticed—your keen glance fixed on 
me, beaming with love ‘and tenderness, 
that might inspire a stoic; and after all 
this, you imagine I ean sink into the phi- 
losophie friend.” 

“ Pray endeavour, Roland, to struggle 
still between reason and passion ; all may 
yet be well. An invisible hand holds the 
scales of eternal justice. We cannot, 
with our false weights and measures, fix 
the limits of good and evil.” 

The passionate young man could not 
withstand the calm power which Louise's 
firmness had over him, and he was 
silent. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
IF WE SOW THISTLES WE SHALL NOT 
REAP CORN. 


Loutsx, yielding to Mr. Gaffyr’s entre 
ties, and influenced also by the viation 
ship between them, took up her residence 
in future with that gentleman, while 
Roland, after an earnest consultation 
with his old friend, was convinced that 
he could not again attempt to urge Louis: 
to a step which her conscience disap- 
proved. For some time they se Idom 
met, and poor Roland, in the hope of 
dissipating his grief, studied as he had 
never done before. Through Mr. Gaifyr’s 
kindness, he again paid a visit to the 
professor. He “occasionally, also, calle: 
upon Arthur Gaffyr, who had not been to 
Ivy Bridge lately. 

Looking in upon Arthur one evenin: 
Roland found him just on the af 
starting for the opera, and Roland 
persuaded to accompany him. ‘They were 
enjoying the performance, when a ballet 
scene was introduced. Arthur, always 
deeply impressed by female beauty, 

ointed out one of the coryphées who 
had attracted his attention. 

“By George! Roland, what a lovel 
little creature, is she not? her figure 
superb !” 

Roland turned round in answer 
Arthur’s remark, and looked wondering): 
at the dancer he had indicated. 

‘“‘T think I must have seen her befor 
he said. “Certainly, that must be t 
little girl who was with Woof’s tra\ 
ling caravan.’ a 

It was really so. <A short time be! 
Woof had been captured in his atten) 
to rob Mr. Gabriel’s mill, he had ar- 
ranged with a theatrical agent for 
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appearance on the stage. She had at 
first sorely objected to the kind of life 
chosen for her; but when her father 
was taken from her, she knew not why— 
for Woof had always kept from her the 
secrets of his crimes—she was left in a 
state of destitution, and availed herself 
of the arrangement as a simple means 
of existence. High-minded ladies, who 
have never thought of ballet girls as 
creatures of flesh and blood like them- 
selves, will please to remember this. 
Cecily had not chosen this life, it had 
been forced upon her; she did not know 
it was a dubious and dangerous career ; 
she did not see the dark gulf in which 
many a gentle nature had been over- 
whelmed. She did not know at what a 
standard her fair sisterhood in higher life 
ranks the poor ballet girl, lending at the 
same time the encouragement of their pre- 
sence and applause to what in other 
circles they shudderingly condemn. Cecily 
had been but a short time upon the stage, 
and that only at a scanty salary, which 
barely sufficed to keep her decent and 
respectable. 

“T must try and rescue her from such 
a life as this,’’ said Roland. ‘1am sure 
she must be miserable.” 

“By George! Roland, what a Don 
Quixotte you are, to be sure. I suppose 
she might have chosen another kind of 
life if she wished to do so.” 

Roland, however, was by no means con- 
vinced of this, and nothing would satisfy 
him but waiting for her at the stage-door. 
Here, however, he was doomed to dis- 
appointment: there were so many of a 
similar age to Cecily coming out that it 
was impossible to recognise her. 

One thing, however, occurred while 
they waited which very much astonished 
both of the young men. As soon as the 
opera was over, Professor Malztig came 
to the stage-door, and quietly walked off 
with one of the coryphées under his arm. 

Arthur laughed immoderately. 

“ Now, who would have thought that ?” 
said he. “ What a confoundedly sly old 
fox Malztig must be.” | 

Arthur, of course, had put the worst 
construction upon the professor’s action, 
and was only amused thereat. Roland, on 
the contrary, was really grieved. He felt 
at once hisadmiration for the professor 
dwindle at once, and hesitated whether 
he should continue his studies under him 
after this. Roland little knew how un- 
just he was to the good-hearted Malztie, 
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who, careless as ever about appearances 
had thus given his pupil cause to hold 
him in doubtful estimation, 

The fact was, Malztig wanted a model 
for a picture upon which he was engaged 
and he had no little difficulty in obtaining 
the type of beauty he sought. He was 
an excellent musician, and frequent 
visited the opera, and there it was he had 
been struck with Cecily’s beauty, and 
without much trouble had induced her 
to sit to him. 

She had been moved by the professor’s 
gentleness and simplicity of character to 
tell him her little history, and Malztig, 
pitying the forlorn condition of the beau. 
tiful girl, and dreading the influence of 
her associates and the scenes by which 
she was surrounded, had gone nightly 
from pure generosity to take her home 
to her lodging safely. 

Going the next morning earlier than 
usual to the professor, he found Cecily 
there; she had been sitting tothe professor, 
and Roland was astonished at the success 
with which Malztig had delineated her. 
But Cecily herself was horrified; the 
sketch of her was intended for some 
tragic incident, and Cecily naively i 
quired if it were possible she could have 
looked so ugly as that ? 

“Don’t you see,” said Roland, the 
professor has only copied your actual 
features. As to the expression, that 1s 
simply his own idea as to how you would 
look under similar circumstances to those 
in which the heroine is placed. ; 

As Roland spoke an alarm was raised 
in the street beneath the professor's 
window. A man had fallen down im @ 
fit, it was said. Malztig and Roland 
hastened out into the street, but they 
imagined it was rather destitution than 
disease which had caused his fall. The 
man was carried into the house, but 
Roland was little prepared for the scene 
which was to follow. Having placed lim 
in a chair, and administered restoratives, 
he soon recovered, when Cecily, coming 
into the hall and seeing the man’s face, 
instantly recognised her father, ‘Tom 
Woof. 

She had not scen him for many months, 
and imagined he must have been again 
imprisoned. But he did not appear to 
have been in confinement. His clothes 
were dusty and tattered, as though he 
had travelled a long distance, and his 
entire appearance was miserable 1m the 
extreme. When he had somewhat re 
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covered, Roland determined to question 
him. There had always been a mystery 
about this man, Roland now remembered. 
When he came to Ivy Bridge with his 
caravan, and Mr. Locke heard that Mr. 
Gaffyr had taken Roland and the girls, he 
seemed grieved. Upon one occasion, too, 
when his name had by chance heen al- 
luded to, Martin was dee} ly agitated, even 
before the circumstance of the atte mpted 
robbery which had been frustrated by 
Martin. 

Suddenly the thought had crossed him 
that Woof had some deeper hold upon his 
father’s feelings than he had as yet dis- 
covered. Full of this thought, he deter- 
mined, now he had awakened in some 
degree the sympathy of the wretched- 
looking man, to try and draw from him 
some particulars of his past history. Woof 
had greatly changed since our first inter- 
view with ‘him at Ivy Bridge revel. All 
lus mirth, cnnning, and coarse humour 
had left him. There was now something 
almost ferocious in his glance, aggr avated, 
too, as it evidently was, by a habit of 
drinking excessively. Still the face had 
a rough intelligence even now, and under 
more favourable circumstances would 
have been far from unpleasing. 

For a long time he only sulkily an- 
swered in monosyllables to all Roland’s 
attempts to draw him into conversation, 
and the young artist soon found, to his 
great discust, that there was only one 
way of unloosing his tongue. He pro- 
cured some wine and placed it before 
Woof. The showman gave a coarse laugh, 
which implied that Roland understood 
his wishes, and soon began to discourse 
freely. 

« Jolly cood wine,” said he; “I have 
not had better since I was in Australia.” 

‘You have been in Australia, then ?” 
said Roland, with a start. 

The mention of this word seemed to 
give a new current to Woof’s thoughts. 
He drank rapidly two or three glasses 
of the wine, and then rambled on, rather 
as though he had been following the im- 
pulse of his own mind than out of any 
consideration to his listener. From a few 
vague general remarks his words formed 
at length a kind of soliloquy. 

=F “have known what it is to have 
money,” he said. ‘1 have known what 
it is to love a woman dearly, and to get 
into devilish hot water for her sake, I can 
tell you. But, pish! it’s no use talking of 
that now she’s dead and gzone—so much 
the better.” 
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Roland did not interrupt him He, 
however, fancied a shade of mel meholy 
passed: over Wool’s features as he said 
this, spite of the recklessness of his tone 

“ Hang it,” said Woof, in the same 
rambling style, “Dve tasted all th 
pleasures of life, and I must expect some 
of the pains. I sha’n’t last long, I dar 
say; but no matter about that. If there 
a worse world than this, it must be in- 
fernally bad.” 

Roland was shocked. “Have you 
never thought of One who can make this 
world, with all its trials and disappoint- 
ments, sweeter to you ?” he asked. 

“ None of your preaching,” said Woof, 
almost savagely. “If I could pray, it 
would be, that I might never see ‘the 
light of another day.” 

“The sudden energy with which he 
uttered these words “instantly died out 
again, and he fell into his former dis- 
jointed strain. 

It was useless to argue with such a 
man; but Roland felt a kind of awful pity 
in listening to Woof as he touched upon 
scenes of vice and depravity, while 
eyes glowed with an almost supernatural 
fire. His cheeks shone, his lips curled 
with sarcastic feelings, and a smile which 
gave him almost the aspect of a demon 
passed over his features. There was a 
fascination for the young artist in the 
really fine proportions of Woof’s figure, 
and in his wild-looking face; and a fanc y 
struck him which shows the influence of 
art over the minds of its votaries. It 
was this:—as Woof became again ab- 
sorbed in his own thoughts, Roland made 
a vivid sketch of Woof’s head. He had 
been thinking of a scene from Paradise 
ost. Here wasa sketch for Satan re: dy 
to hand. For crime, disease, and evi! 
passions had stamped such an expression 
on Woof’s features as Roland had never 
seen before on that of any human beine 

Suddenly Woof jumped from his seat 
with a look which alarmed Roland, who 
fancied for the moment he had lost his 
reason. He was staring wildly at the 
professor’s unfinished picture, which hun o 
on the wal! on the opposite side of the 
room. 

‘Where did that come from ?” said 
Woof. 

“Tt has been painted by the gentleman 
you saw just now, under whom I am 
studying.’ ; 

“But the figuare—the woman there in 
the ceutre of the picture. Don’t te ll me 
he imagined that as well as the rest,’ 
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Roland was about to explain, when 
Woof, holding up his finger for the artist 
to be silent, listened attentively. 

Roland also listened, wondering much 
as he did so, and fearing that his former 
conjecture respecting Woof’s sanity was 
now receiving additional confirmation. 
He could hear nothing, but Woof came 
from the window and sat down listlessly 
in an attitude of reckless despair. 

“Tt’s all up with me,” said he. “I 
have walked two hundred miles, but they 
have nabbed me, after all.” 

At the same moment hasty steps could 
be heard approaching the door. A mo- 
ment after and two police officers rushed 
into the room followed by Cecily, who 
had opened the door for them. They 
were dressed in plain clothes ; but as they 
stepped forward to seize their prisoner, 
poor Cecily fell fainting at their feet. 
Coarse and hardened as Woof was, he 
was human still, and love had not lost its 
sacred power. ‘Trembling with emotion, 
he raised his beautiful daughter and 
attempted to console her, with a rough 
tenderness which surprised those who 
saw it. 

The officers, accustomed as they were 
to scenes of misery and suffering, were 
deeply moved, and in their anxiety to spare 
the poor girl further distress, hurried 
Woot from the house. 

** Fare-ye-well, Mr, Locke,” said Woof, 
again assuming his reckless tone in pre- 
sence of thie oilicers. ‘* You see I know 
you, after all. As I shall never see England 
any more, [ll tell you a secret.” 

“What is it?” said Roland, eagerly, yet 
with an inward consciousness that he 
would shrink from it as soon as he heard 
it. 

“Do you know who your mother was?” 
said Woof. 

“T have feared to ask,” replied Roland, 
sadly. 

“Your father was a soft-hearted fool,” 
said Woof. ‘Lord! how he doted on 
that woman. He was as innocent of that 
bank forgery as you are, though a jury 
sent him across the water. He never 
touched a penny, though he snffered all 
the punishment. It was entirely his 
wife’s doing.” 

* And that wife was a 

“Cecily’s mother, as well as yours; 
and the only woman I ever cared two 
straws for.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE SORROWS OF MYNHEER KRALL 


THE sorrows of Mynheer Krall were of a, 
totally different character from those of 
Werter. Let us hope the reader will not 
object to hear how Mynheer conducted 
himself under his unusual sorrows, 

Since the loss of his beloved dauehter 

° 5 ’ 
the eminent merchant’s famous business 
qualities seemed to have quite deserted 
him. loots had a fine time of it, but it 
was rumoured in Rotterdam that now the 
keen inspection of Mynheer was with. 
draw from the actions of his retainer, the 
business was going to the dogs. 

Our present picture of Mynheer is 
taken while that gentleman is rusticating 
in his summer-house, his infallible retreat 
from ail those ills of mortality, which not 
being curable, must be made endurable. 
He has been sitting for some time silent 
and motionless, when, seeming suddenly 
to awake, he raises his head, and with a 
characteristic movement shakes his head 
as we have seen him do before ; but this 
time he evidently does so in the hope of 
freeing himself from some overpowering 
emotion. 

Not, however, appearing to derive any 
consolation from the movement, he rose 
slowly and surveyed his tulip-bed; and, 
taking up a watering-pot which lay near 
him, he walked at a funeral pace over the 
lawn, which would have served for a 
billiard-table, being so smooth and even, 
and came to the fishpond in the midst of 
which was the wonderful house of shells 
described aforetime. When Mynheer 
approached, the surface of the water was 
as calm and unruffled as his own counte- 
nance; but hardly had his ponderous 
shadow obliterated daylight from the 
surface of the pond, when every drop of 
the water appeared to be alive. The gold 
and silver fish in hundreds swarmed to 
the surface of the pool, leaping out of the 
water as through anxious to console their 
bereaved master. Mynheer regarded 
them sadly; filled his water-pot, and 
watered his tulips sedately—as of course 
Mynheer Krall would. “When he had 


done this, he went back to the edge of 


the fishpond, and with one hand in his 
pocket, and clutching the watering-pol, 
convulsively, stood (not like Niobe, by 
the by, who was a lady, and not a native 
of Holland);—Mynheer Krall, we will 
merely say, stood by the edge of the pond 
and wept. 
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The gold and silver fish continued to 
dart to and fro gaily. It was evident 
they had been accustomed to be fed; but 
Mynheer, absorbed with his grief, only 
contemplated them abstractedly; and in 
his melancholy reverie the watering-pot 
dropped unknowingly from his land, 
After a time he roused himself, and with 
deliberate steps retraced his path to thie 
summer-house. 

Resuming his seat once more, he gave 
himself up entirely to his reverie, till at 
length he rested his head on his hand, as 
if weary and needing repose. For some 
time his eyes wandered unsteadily from 
object to object, and a slight twitching 
could be perceived at intervals about his 
mouth, as though he were conversing 
with an absent friend. LHre long, how- 
ever, Mynheer’s countenance resumed 
its usual pacidity; his wearied eyelids 
slowly sank—rose again only to sink 
more slowly and heavily, and lo! a deep 
sleep had fallen upon him. Alas! the 
orief of Mynheer Krall is greater than he 
can bear. 

A vivid dream disturbed the sleep of 
Mynheer Krall. He was not, as we have 
said, gifted with imagination; but aifec- 
tion will sometimes act upon the brain 
with almost equal power. ‘To Mynheer 
Krall im his slumbers there came a vision 
of Louise as he had seen her but a few 
suminers ago. 

Yonder upon the smoothly shaven lawn 
a young maiden springs forward, chasing 
a butterfly with a pretty fan. He re- 
members it well. Did not Mr. Vander- 
beck bring it from Japan, and make it a 
resent to his daughter on her fifteenth 
hirthday ? But how lightly and gracefully 
she trips across the lawn, like a snowy 
wave that flies over the level sand of the 
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(To be continued.) 
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shore, as if impelled by a magical power. 
Her arms are raised—she scarcely touches 
the ground ;—see, with what a joyous 
bound she tries to reach the gaudy insect 
fluttering above her head, which seems to 
comprehend and enjoy her ineffectual 
attempts to capture it. 

At length, flushed and tired, she is 
seated upon the grass, laughing at her 
want of success. What a beautiful child, 
for she is little more, though giving 
evidence of still more enchanting woman- 
hood. Flitting about like this in the 
sunlight, has robbed her skin of its trans- 
parent hue, but there is the ruddy glow 
of health and a rich tone of colour to 
counterbalance it. Angel or fairy, which 
is it that gazes after the fluttering insect 
till it is out of sight? Mynheer awoke. 
His dream had been so vivid, that he half 
expected to see his darling Louise stand- 
ing before him. 

A severe internal struggle agitated the 
bosom of Mynheer Krall. His counte- 
nance, had it been capable of expressing 
anything, would have expressed despair 
and disappointment when he awoke and 
gazed into the empty air. 

Meanwhile he took from his pocket a 
miniature of his beloved daughter—gazed 
at it abstractedly—shook his head—re- 
placed it in his pocket as if he had sud- 
denly come to some important conclusion. 
The fact was, Mynheer remembered at 
that moment that he had not seen Kloots 
for at least three days. His grief had 
made him oblivious to outward circum- 
stances; but now he rose—slowly—and 
threaded his way through narrow and 
bustling streets, to the wharf where in 
happier days his genius had shone so 
resplendently. 
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Its gates are cankered o’er with rust, 
Tts walks deserted—lone, 

And through the rugged pine-tree tops 
The night winds sigh and moan, 

Like the wailing of a spirit 

O’er the ruin and decay, 

The pride, the pomp, the pageantry 
That long hath passed away. 


The narrow galleries no more 

Ne-echo to the tread 

Of cavalier with flaunting plume, 

And proud defiant head. 

Nor on Thames’ silvery, swan-decked tide 
Is seen a royal prow: 

Where oft a monarch’s jest was heard 
There all is silence now. 


Tie holiday-enjoying visitor to Richmond, 
when gazing with delight from its far- 
famed hill over “the sea of verdure” that 
iloods the valley of the Thames, may ob- 
serve, almost at his feet, a darker, thicker 
cluster of sombre foliage forming—as 
Thomson, in his Seasons, informs us— 


Ham's embowering walks. 


Or, if the health and pleasure seeker, glad 
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to escape the pent-up City’s din and dust, 
ascends the “silent highway” by oar or 
steam, bound to the hospitable eel-pie 
island of gustatory notoriety, orthe palatial 
Hampton of regal recollections—after 
passing the fertile meads of Petersham, he 
may discern a large, plain, brick-built edi- 
fice, almost buried in a grove of fragrant 
limes, and surrounded by long-drawn 
avenues of stately elms—that edifice 1s 
Ham House, the subject of our present 
article. ' 
But the reader must have a nearer view 
of it. Descending, then, from the hill, he 
will in a few minutes arrive at the Peter- 
sham avenue of noble elms, half-a-mile m 
length ; but taking it to be the entrance to 
a farmyard, and not knowing that Lord 
Verisopht and Sir Mulberry Hawke fought 
their fatal duel in that very avenue—Ior 
the particulars of which we must refer to 
one Nickleby—our simple friend will pro- 
ceed along the highway till he arrives at 
the entrance of the grand avenue on Ham 
Common. This avenue is a mile in lengt), 
and surely must have been in the mes 
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"eye of the lamented Hood when he wrote 


of— 
‘* The long and shady avenue 
Where elm-trees abound.” 


But a rich carpet of grass covers the car- 
riage way where royal steeds once pranced 
and courtly equipages rolled along in 
stately splendour. A narrow footpath 
alone, winding through the dank grass, 
leads the visitor to the lofty iron gates 
which closethe boundary of the perspective 
formed by the two mile-long rows of trees. 
Once only, within the memory of the vil- 
lagers, have those gates been opened, and 
that was to afford egress to the corpse of 
Louisa, the late Countess of Dysart. The 
rusty gates, the dreary, sombre group of 
Scotch firs just within them, and the long 
shadows of the elms, will make the visitor 
wish to find himself in the bright sunshine 
again. But before he leaves the spot, the 
gates will repay an examination. They 
are good specimens of the forged iron-work 
of Charles I1.’s time. Their date is proved 
by their bearing the arms of Murray, 

uartered with those of Lauderdale and 

ollemache. 

Plodding round the high dead wall that 
incloses the deserted-looking edifice, the 
visitor will next arrive at the river-front ; 
and there again, buried in trees, the dis- 
mal building frowns over another pair of 
rust-bound gates, that have not turned on 
their hinges for many long years. Now, 
if our imaginary friend has the slightest 
spice of the romantic in his composition, 
he will, aided by the gloomy gates, the 
gloomier trees, and the still gloomier man- 
sion, conjure up a tale of love, murder, and 
superstition—a regular transpontine dra- 
matic legend. It will then be time for 
us to walk up, and act as Mentor to the 
romantic Telemachus. 

My good friend, we commence, there is 
no occasion to display the slightest amount 
of romantic sensibility on witnessing this 
building, which, by the way, is a curious 
specimen of the domestic architecture of 
the time of James I.—of that somewhat 
fanciful style that was engrafted upon the 
more ancient Tudor. You can perceive 
that it was built at a period when comfort, 
and not security, was the principal object. 
There are neither moat nor barbican, port- 
cullis nor battlement, drawbridge nor 
warder. No dungeons where injured in- 
nocence has heaved its last sad sigh; no 
blood-stains on the floors, bidding defiance 
tothe eradicable powers of thehousemaid’s 
scrubbing-brush, or the more trenchant 
plane-iron of the village carpenter. Nor 
3 
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do we believe there is even the reputation 
of a ghost about the place. 

We once asked the hale old man who 
has been night-watch around the premises 
for nearly half a century, and he told us 
that he “never seed nothink.” There 
was, he admitted, a resurrection-man shot 
in the village some years ago; and in the 
olden time smugglers used to come round 
with tubs of gin; but he “never seed 
nothink no how.” 

The dismal appearance of Ham House, 
however, is perfectly in keeping with the 
character of the events that have occurred 
in it. The theatre of great political crime, 
it looks as if ashamed to be seen by Eng- 
lish eyes. In its long galleries the gal- 
lants and demi-reps, courtiers of the most 
profligate of English monarchs, have swag- 
— and smiled, as they chinked the 
‘rench gold for which they had infamously 
sheen their country and religion. Let 
us, however, glance back to the early his- 
tory of the house. 

The manor of Petersham and the ham- 
let of Ham were, for a very long period, 
royal property. James I. conferred this 
estate on his son, Henry Prince of Wales, 
who enjoyed it for only two years ; and on 
his death the king gave it to his second 
son Charles, the first monarch of that 
name, and the most unfortunate in the 
annals of English history. 

The house itself was erected in 1610 
by Sir Thomas Vavasour, Marshal of the 
Royal Household; and about 1637 Charles 
I. granted the estate to William Murray, 
son of the minister of Dysart, in Fifeshire. 
Murray’s uncle had been tutor to Charles, 
and by that means obtained for his nephew 
the honourable though unpleasant office of 
whipping-boy to that prince. As that post 
is now unknown at court, we may observe 
that the duty of a whipping-boy was to 
receive on his own person such punish- 
ments as the young prince might deserve, 
either by faults of omission or commission. 
Murray, we may suppose, took the flog- 
gings with good grace ; for Burnet tells us 
that he grew up to a degree of favour and 
confidence with the king that was as ill- 
used as it was little deserved. Suhse- 
quently, Charles raised Murray to the dig- 
nity of peer of Scotland, by the title of 
Baron Huntingtower and Earl of Dysart. 
The warrant for this peerage, however, was 
signed at Newcastle, when Charles was 
prisoner to the Scots, though it was post- 
dated at Oxford; and for this or other 
reasons, though Murray was generally 
termed Earl of Dysart, yet — docu- 
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ments, stil! extant, as the court-rolls of 
Kingston and Petersham, he is merely de- 
signated Esquire. At his death, in defect 
of male issue, his eldest daughter, Eliza- 
beth, succeeded to his estates. Elizabeth 
was a woman of great beauty and talent, 
and with a decided genius for political and 
amorous intrigue. arly in life she mar- 
ried a plain, honourable country gentle- 
man, Sir Lionel Tollemache, of Helming- 
ham, in Suffolk. 

By this time Charles IT. was living an 
exile on the Continent, and Cromwell 
reigned Protector of the Commonwealth. 
Lady Tollemache, from birth and early as- 
sociations, a warm partisan of the Stuarts, 

nd a political iztrigante of the first class, 
was the trusted friend and leader of the 
Royalist party in England, and held con- 
stant communication with the exiles. She 
even played her cards so well as to be on 
good terms with the ruling party. Crom- 
well himself frequently visited her at Hel- 
mingham ; and though the cavaliers of the 
day scandalously attributed those visits to 
her beauty and levity, there can be no 
doubt that they were for political purposes; 
and that the clever lady, aided by her 
peculiar sources of information, managed 
to be a spy upon both parties, without 
offending either. 

One service that she rendered to a 
Royalist, through her political influence 
with Cromwell, is intimately connected 
with the history of Ham House. John 
Maitland, Earl of Lauderdale, a man of 
considerable abilities, but destitute of 
morals or integrity, was a party to the 
bargain when Charles I. was sold or deli- 
vered up by the Scots; and he afterwards 
betrayed the same monarch at Carisbrook. 
Subsequently, however, he joined the 
standard of Charles II., and was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Worcester. To 
the surprise of everybody, for Cromwell 
gave but a short shrift to such double 
traitors, he was not executed, but kept a 
close prisoner in the Tower for nine years, 
until released by the death of the Pro- 
tector. The truth was, that Lauderdale had 
been an early lover of Lady Tollemache, 
and it was her interest that saved his life ; 
while the wary Cromwell, still keeping 
him in his power, retained his influence 
over the lady. 

At the Restoration, Lady Tollemache, 
in consideration of her servicesin the royal 
cause, was created Baroness of Hunting- 
tower and Countessof Dysart, and received 
grants of the lands of Ham and Petersham, 
with remainder to such of her children as 
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she should think fit to name by a writ 
under her own hand at any time of ‘oe 
life. Lauderdale, too, released from iia 
was elevated to a dukedom, and made 
Secretary of State for Scotland, President 
of the Council, Commissioner of the ‘Trea- 
sury, and Governor of Edinburgh Castle 
In short, the whole power and patronage 
of Scotland was vested in this unscrupulous 
man’s hands ; and so badly did he fulfil the 
charge, so cruelly did he persecute the 
conscientious Covenanters, that his name 
in Scotland, is a by-word and a reproach 
unto the present day. 

Not long after the Restoration, the 
deaths of Sir Lionel Tollemache and Lady 
Lauderdale opened the way for the mar- 
riage of Lady Tollemache and the Duke. 
Burnet, that most amusing of historians, 
tells us that “ the Duchess had unbounded 
influence over her husband, who was the 
slave of all her humours and passions. 
All applications were made to her; she 
took upon herself to determine everything. 
She sold all places of office, and was want- 
ing in no methods that could bring her 
money, which she lavished out in profuse 
vanity! She had a restless ambition, lived 
at a vast expense, was ravenously covetous, 
and stuck at nothing by which she might 
compass her ends.” Lauderdale must have 
plundered the unfortunate Covenanters 
fully as much as history and tradition in- 
form us, and his Duchess must have sold 
many places to furnish Ham House as she 
did, and keep up the perpetual round of 
courtly splendour that it saw in her time. 
Bellows, brushes, fire-dogs, the meanest 
of articles, are of solid and filagreed silver. 
Alist of the cabinets of ivory and tortoise- 
shell, the hangings of rich tapestry, the 
rare old china, and other antique articles 
of vertu and bijouterie, contained in this 
mansion, would fill a volume. But every- 
thing stands or falls by comparison, and 
neither Ham House nor its furniture can 
be compared to many modern private gen- 
tlemen’s houses. One thing, indeed, the 
artists that constructed and furnished it 
may take credit for, and that is durability. 
But what attaches considerable interest 
to this mansion is, that nearly all the old 
furniture is almost exactly in the same 
state and the same arrangement as 1f was 
left at the death of the Duchess in 1695. 
The suite of apartments occupied by her 
are just as she left them. Ina small 
room, adjoining her bed-chamber, beneath 
a canopy, is the arm-chair in which she 
sat; behind it is her tall cane and shorter 
walking-stick; on the table before it Js 
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her writing-desk. Over the mantel-piece 
is her portrait by Vandyke. Though the 
beauty of Charles II.’s time is scarcely 
in unison with our modern taste, still no 
one can look on that picture and deny 
that the Duchess was a fine-looking 
woman. 

So jealously are the public interdicted 
from this house, that there are probably 
not a dozen persons in England, uncon- 
nectedwith the Dysart family, their guests, 
servants, or tradesmen, who have seen its 
interior. We, however, have been one of 
the few, and of what we have seen a short 
description must suflice ; forit is not the 
house, but the historical associations con- 
nected with it, that possess the most in- 
terest for the general reader. 

In the entrance hall, which is paved with 
black and white marble, and surrounded 
by an open gallery, are several pictures of 
the Dysart family, and what is much more 
interesting, a full-length portrait of the 
beauteous, amiable, and accomplishedJane 
Savage, wife of that fifth Marquis of Win- 
chester who so gallantly defended Basing 
House in the cause of Charles I. This was 
the lady upon whom Milton wrote the 
beautiful epitaph commencing— 


“ This rich marble doth inter 


The honoured wife of Winchester. 
+ * * . 


Summers three times eight, save one, 
She had told; alas! too soon, 

After so short time of breath, 

To house with darkness and with death: 
Yet had the number of her days 

Been as complete as was her praise, 
Nature and Fate had had no strife 

In giving limit to her life.” 


Adjoining the hall is a wainscoted 
chapel, in which is a folio Prayer Book 
presented by Charles II. The royal arms 
and other ornaments are wrought on the 
covers in gold and silver filagree work- 
manship. 

The hall opens to a spacious staircase, 
communicating withthe upper apartments ; 
the balustrades are curiously carved to re- 
present military trophies and weapons of 
ancient warfare. On the western side of 
the house is the picture gallery, eighty feet 
long, rich in portraits by Vandyke and 
Lely ; but the light being admitted only 
from the end windows, scarcely permits 
them to be seen. Here are some very 
teresting pictures of Charles I. and IL., 
Monk, Sir Harry Vane, and others. Here, 
too, is Lauderdale, in his Garter robes, 
painted by Lely. Burnet tells us that the 
duke “was very big, his red hair hanging 
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oddly about him, his tongue was too large 
for his mouth, which made him besplutter 
all that he talked to, and his whole manner 
was very rough and boisterous, and unfit 
for a court.” In the picture, Lely has 
evidently softened those harsh features. 
There is more a portly air of self-confi- 
dence than awkwardness ; and the small 
hand, delicate point-lace rutfiles, flowing 
wig, loose robes of silk, and deep, em- 
broidered collar, set off the burly figure to 
advantage. But the low forehead, puffed- 
out face, and malignant eye, betray the 
character of the man that Laing tells us 
was “dark and vindictive, incapable of 
friendship, mean and abject to his supe- 
riors, haughty and tyrannical to his infe- 
riors, obstinate in error, and irreclaimable 
by advice.” 

The library is rich in the rarest old 
black-letter volumes, from the press of 
Caxton and Wynkyn de Worde. Dibdin, 
with the enthusiasm of a veteran biblio- 
grapher, terms it “a wonderful Jook-para- 
dise.’ Many documents, too, and original 
letters, which at some future day will 
doubtless furnish the historian and bio- 
grapher with much important information 
respecting the political transactions of the 
reigns of Charles II. and his bigoted suc- 
cessor James, are preserved in the cabinets 
of this house. 

In one of the apartments, among a host 
of other curiosities, is a small lock of the 
hair of the decapitated Earl of Essex. It 
is attached to an earring formerly worn 
by the Duchess of Somerset, the ill-fated 
Earl’s daughter. Nor must we forget a 
relic, so pure, so saintly, that we are in- 
duced to wonder how it could ever find its 
way into, such company—it is the prayer- 
book of the amiable and celebrated Lady 
Rachel Russell. 

But the apartments which have gained 
for this house its unenviable notoriety are 
two—one a large chamber, the other a 
small closet. Both are hung with tapestry 
and floored with parti-coloured woods, and 
are respectively termed the Cabal Chamber 
and Cabal Closet. If that tapestry could 
speak, if it could reveal the dark conspi- 
racy against the honour and religion of 
England that was hatched within its pre- 
cincts, what secrets could it not unfold! 
It would tell us how the profligate king 
and his baser advisers, bought by the gold 
of Louis XIV., plotted to betray the honour 
and liberties of their country ; how, not 
content even with the gold of France, they 
plundered the resources of England. Pro- 
bably in this very _ — first 
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broached his atrocious scheme of closing 
the Exchequer. 

The five privy-councillors concerned 
with the king in this base conspiracy were 
Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, 
and Lauderdale; and from the initials of 
their names the word caBAL has ever since 
been used to designate a secret, dishonour- 
able conspiracy. By the first secret treaty 
made between the Cabal and France, 
Charles II. bound himself to become a 
Roman Catholic, and assume despotic 
power, forthe consideration of two millions 
of livres down, and three millions more a- 

ear. By a subsequent treaty, Charles 
Saint himself to do everything the King 
of France commanded, and nothing that 
the King of France did not command ; and 
for so doing his pension was raised to 
100,0002. per annum, which, by another 
treaty, was afterwards raised to 200,0002. 
The members of the Cabal, even their 
wives and mistresses, were also more or 
less bribed; and Louis presented each of 
them with his portrait set in diamonds to 
the value of 30002. 

A few anecdotes of the Cabal may be 
useful, especially to thosewho are still silly 
enough to speak of “the good old times.” 
Clifford was a nan of considerable talent, 
and the first who opened up the base nego- 
tiations with France ; it was he, too, who 
advised Charles to close the Exchequer. 
From the time of Cromwell the bankers 
and capitalists advanced money to the 
Government, receiving in return assigna- 
tions of some branch of the public revenue, 
till both principal and interest were paid. 
Hitherto the Exchequer had maintained its 
credit by punctual payments; but when 
this iniquitous plan was carried into effect, 
nearly a million and a half of money fell 
into the hands of the Cabal, all the leading 
bankers failed, the commercial credit of 
the country received a shock from which 
it was long in recovering, and numbers 
of poor annuitants, widows, and orphans, 
were reduced to want and indigence. 

Arlington, originally Sir Henry Bennet, 
fought on the Royalist side, and received 
a sword-cut across his face at Andover. 
Burnet tells us that “ the deficiency of his 
integrity was forgotten in the decency of 
his dishonesty.” Indeed, he carried his 
hypocritical duplicity to such an extent as 
to displease the king. One day, the brave 
old Tyrconnell, seeing some of the court 
sycophants mimicking Arlington, boldly 
remonstrated with the king for permitting 
such indecent ridicule of a man who had 
fought, bled, and suffered exile in his 
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cause. Charles retorted, saying that he 
had reason to complain too, for ® not con- 
tent with coming to prayers, as others did 
Arlington must needs be constant at the 
sacraments too.” 

“Does not your Majesty the same?” 
inquired Tyrconnell. 

“Odd’s fish, man,” replied the king 
“T hope there is a difference between me 
and Harry Bennet.” 

Some of those very sacraments, iniqui- 
tously administered, and received to keep 
up the mask of Protestantism, were doubt- 
lessly celebrated in the chapel of Ham 
House. 

Thetalents and the vices of Buckingham 
are asad commentary on our fallen nature, 
Though we may admire the one, we must 
not pollute our pages with the other. In 
the words of Dryden, he was 


“ A man so various, that he seem’d to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome: 
Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong, 
Was everything hy starts, and nothing long, 
But, in the course of one revolving moon, 
Waschy mist, fiddler,statesman, and buffoon.” 


Pope, too, tells us how at last he died 
in penury and distress—a startling warn- 
ing to all vicious spendthrifts :— 


“In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half 
hung, 
The walls of plaster and the floor of dung, 
On once a flock bed, but repair’d with straw, 
With tape-tied curtains never meant to draw, 
The George and Garter dangling from the 





bed, 
Where tawdry yellow strives with dirty red, 
Great Villiers lies , 


Ashley, first Earl of Shaftesbury, was a 
man of talent, penetration, and discern- 
ment. Though a party to the infamous 
treaties with France, he was not so venal 
as his associates, being the only one of the 
Cabal who disdained to receive the French 
king’s money. Even Dryden, his bitter 
enemy, thus describes him :— 


“In Israel’s courts ne’er sat an Abethdin, 
With more discerning eyes, or hands more 
clean ; 
Unbrib’d, unbought, the wretched to redress, 
Swift of despatch, and easy of access.” 


Burnet states that he was, “as to rell- 
gion, a Deist at best. He fancied that after 
death our souls lived in the stars.” One 
day he was speaking upon religion to 4 
visitor, while a lady sat listening in a dis- 
tant part of the room. He closed the 
conversation by saying— 

“ People differ about religious matters, 
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but, after all, men of sense are but really 
of one religion.” 

“« Pray, my lord,” quickly exclaimed the 
lady, “ what religion is that ?” 

“ Menof sense never tell,” was the astute 
reply. 

That Shaftesbury was a Deist, however, 
is very doubtful. He actually compiled a 
new liturgy ; and Charles used to say that 
“he knew more law than all his judges, 
and more divinity than all his bishops.” 
In his old age he acted the part of a true 
patriot, and died in exile a short time 
before the Revolution. 

«For awhile,” says Rapin, ‘‘ the Cabal 
sailed with a prosperous gale on a shore 
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famous for shipwrecks, without meeting 
any impediment. But at last they were 
stopped by a rock which it was not pos- 
sible to avoid—I mean the parliament.” 
The defeat and breaking up of the Cabal 
broke Lauderdale’s heart. He died in 
1682, and was buried in a vault under 
Petersham church. The duchess lingered 
to 1698, when she died, and was laid beside 
her last husband. Her eldest son, Lionel 
Tollemnache, succeeded to her title and es- 
tates—those of the Duke went to his own 
family ; and a long line of Tolilemaches 
have from that time to the present day 
been the proprietors of Ham House. 
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i wan And ruin marks his way; 

“=\ It may be so, but on this pile 


The frown was soften’d to a smile, 


IN And still in olden guise awhile 


It waits a wintry day.” 
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In the year seventeen hundred and ninety- 
seven, Monsieur de Féron, widower, an avo- 
cat in good practice and repute, resided at 
Marseilles with an only child who had just 
completed her nineteenth year. Made- 
moiselle Mathilde de Féron, being a young 
lady of great personal attractions, amiable 
disposition, and by no means a dowerless 
maiden, had, as a matter of course, a 
crowd of admirers; among them a cer- 
tain Monsieur Eugéne de Beaurepaire, 
Lieutenant of Cuirassiers, a gentleman of 
good family and distinguished appearance 
—able to hold his own both in the ball- 
room and in thie field. It was not sur- 

rising, therefore, that even the belle of 

farseilles should listen to his vows with 
a willing ear, nor that her father, well 
informed as to this military ‘‘ prétendant’s” 
position and prospects, should give him 
the cordial welcome of a son-in-law-expec- 
tant. 

So far, the course of this true love ran 
very smooth indeed. ‘The Lieutenant, 
possessing and exercising all the rights 
of a future husband, meditated seriously 
how best to disclose, whether by letter or 
by interview—love made him nervous and 
timid—the news of his projected marriage 
to his relatives; the whole town of Mar- 
seilles looked forward to the approaching 
nuptials as to a festival, when—mille ton- 
nerres—down came an order from the 
Minister of War, directing him to hold 
himself in readiness for foreign service. 

The next morning at a very early hour 
he presented himself at Monsieur de 
Féron’s residence, and communicated the 
distressing news. He himself was in de- 
spair—Mathilde in speechless grief—even 
her father was overwhelmed with the in- 
telligence. But when the first shock was 
over, some feeble glimmerings of hope 
began to revive. The Lieutenant talked 
of hastening the marriage, and taking his 
wife with him. Monsieur de Féron would 
not listento it, He then offered to resion 
his commission. ‘An act of consummate 
folly,” replied his senior, who in the mean- 
time was calmly resolving upon a line of 
action. “The engagement shall continue,” 
he said at length, “‘ but you must wait for 
matrimony until yeu return from the 
wars.” Refusing to entertain for a mo- 
ment Beaurepaire’s final proposal to marry 
Mathilde forthwith, and leave her in her 
father’s care, he continued, “You are 
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both very young; two or three years? 
separation will only test the strength of 
your affection, and eventually you will be 
the happier for this trial.” 

The usual protestations of love and 
constancy were exchanged. The moon, 
so friendly to lovers, witnessed their vows, 
as they sat beneath a fragrant orange-tree 
laden with flowers. They fixed the hours 
in which they should think of one another, 
and ended by agreeing to think of each 
other always, and as the Lieutenant im. 
printed a passionate farewell on the lips 
of his beautiful mistress, she murmured : 
“O Eugéue!? if I were dead your kiss 
would recal metolife!” And with these 
strange words they parted. 

Six years passed away. In the year 
eighteen hundred and three, Major Eugéne 
de Beaurepaire landed at Cherbourg, and 
on the thirteenth of August arrived at his 
mother’s house at Fontainebleau. Hard 
fighting and bard fare had been our hero’s 
portion since his love-making days at 
Marseilles—three times severely wounded 
—once left for dead on the field—and for 
the last two years a prisoner in England. 
Madame de Beaurepaire welcomed her son 
as one risen from the dead; but after the 
first transports of this happy re-amion were 
over, she noticed a strange sorrow and dis- 
quiet im his looks, and preoccupation in his 
replies. He endeavoured to account for 
it on the plea of ill-health. Six years’ 
hardship had perhaps left their mark 
behind; but he did not add that a decent 
pretext for tearing himself away, and 
hastening on the wings of love to Mar- 
seilles, would effect. a marvellous cure. 

The very first moment he could frame 
an excuse for his departure, he secured a 
place on the malle-post for Marseilles, 
and on the twenty-first of August threaded 
his way once more through the well-known 
streets towards Monsieur de Féron’s resl- 
dence. The door was opened by a servant 
in deep mourning. ‘“ Monsieur de Feron 
is dargerously ill, and the doctor has 
forbidden him to receive visitors,” said 
the man. 

“And Mademoiselle Mathilde ?” faltered 
de Beaurepaire. 

“ She has been married more than three 
years, sir, to Monsieur Le Moine, t he 
Juge-de-Paix. Ah, sir!’*he added, at last 
recognising the Major, “we heard that 
you were killed in Egypt.” 
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“Ts Madame Le Moine living in Mar- 
seilles2?” he asked, with a tremendous effort 
to appear calm. The man hesitated. “Five 
days ago, sir, she died. She was buried 
yesterday at St. Gervais.” — 

De Beaurepaire heard him finish the 
sentence, and then fell senseless to the 
earth. 

When he recovered, he found himself 
stretched on a couch, in a room he well 
remembered. He lay there pale, motion- 
less, and full of thought—not indulging in 
vague, useless repinings, but evidently 
absorbed in the arrangement of some plan 
—for many hours after the domestics sum- 
moned to his assistance had been dis- 
missed. 

In the evening he left the house, and 
directing his steps towards the Church of 
St. Gervais, ascertained from the beadle 
the name of the cemeteryin which Madame 
Le Moine had been buried. The same 
night he roused up the guardian of the 
cemetery, and offered him two thousand 
fraues, to open the coffin of the deceased 
lady, and allow him to gaze for five 
minutes on her features. ‘The sum was 
tempting, but the man was either scru- 
pulous, or fearful: he hesitated for a long 
time. Kugéne’s tears and passionate en- 
treaties, added to the sight of the money, 
finally prevailed ; and armed with spade, 
pickaxe, and lantern, the pair set out on 
their strange errand. 

It was a bright moonlight night. Not 
a word was exchanged on either side. 
De Beaurepaire’s thoughts had travelled 
back to that night when the same bright 
orb which now guided him and his com- 
panion through the mazy windings of the 
cemetery, had witnessed the chaste vows 
of the two lovers beneath the fragrant 
orange-tree. ‘The grave-digger silently 
<— out a newly-raised mound. Si- 
ently yet vigorously they both set to 
work, and in an incredibly short space of 
time lifted the coffin on to the green- 
sward beside the grave. With a few 
blows of the mallet and chisel the lid 
flew open, and the pale moonlight gleamed 
on the ashy countenance of the corpse. 
De Beaurepaire fell on his knees beside 
it, and raising it in his arms, gazed down 
sadly on that loved countenance. Sud- 
denly the memory of their last parting, 
of her last words, flashed across his 
bewildered brain, and winding his arms 
around her, he pressed upon her dead lips 
that kiss which she had fondly said would 
recal her to life. The next instant he 
was seized with a fit of trembling; then 
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starting up, still holding the corpse in 
his arms, he fled away over the tombs 
with a cry that thrilled through the heart 
of his terrified companion. 

The grave-digger started in pursuit; 
but De Beaurepaire, in spite of his heavy 
burden, ran with such supernatural swift- 
ness, besides being favoured by the in- 
equalities of the ground, that he was 
soon lost to view. All that his unhappy 
accomplice could do was to return to the 
grave—horror-stricken at his crime—re- 
place the coffin, and remove, as far as 
possible, every trace of the sacrilege. He 
then went home, and awaited what day- 
light might bring forth with feelings far 
from enviable. But the next day came— 
weeks, months, years rolled on, and 
nothing occurred to justify the grave 
apprehensions he felt for the result of 
that memorable night’s work. 

At regular intervals, the widower, 
Monsieur Le Moine, came to pray over 
his wife’s grave, and to hang garlands 
on her tomb. At such times he was 
stealthily but curiously watched by the 
grave-digger, who remembered, with cer- 
tain qualms of remorse and apprehension, 
that the mourner was weeping over an 
empty coffin. 

Five years afterwards—namely, in the 
year eighteen hundred and eight—the 
grave-digger lay upon his death-bed. 
The doctor informed him that any worldly 
affairs requiring his attention had better 
be despatched forthwith. ‘The heaviest 
sin upon his conscience was that midnight 
robbery of the churchyard, and of this 
he resolved to ease himself at once, by 
disclosing the whole affair to the injured 
widower. Unfortunately he died before 
his statement could be reduced to writing ; 
and with him almost all hope of bringing 
his accomplice to justice. 

Monsieur Le Moine, however, placed 
the affair in the hands of the police, and 
their first step was to verify the dying 
man’s confession. The grave was opened, 
and the coffin found empty. They next 
ascertained from thé beadle of St.Gervais 
that Major de Beaurepaire—whom he 
knew well by sight—had made particular 
inquiries, some five years previously, about 
the burial-place of Madame Le Moine. 
The description given by the grave-digger 
of his companion corresponded in every 
respect with the personal appearance ol! 
that officer; and it was moreover well 
known in Marseilles that he had been 
deeply attached to the deceased lady. 
The police thought they had a clue. 
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The next thing was to ascertain the 
movements of the Major. The date of 
his return from England was procured 
at the War-Office—the thirteenth of 
August, eighteen hundred and three, just 
eight days before the perpetration of the 
sacrilege. He had subsequently been 
ordered to Italy; the day of his departure 
was duly recorded, and from minute in- 
quiries set on foot, it was ascertained 
beyond a doubt that he was then accom- 

anied by a lady closely veiled. Finally 
he was traced to Strasbourg, where he 
was then living openly with a lady who 
passed as Madame de Beaurepaire, and 
this person unquestionably bore a striking 
likeness to the deceased Madame Le 
Moine. 

The cause came before the tribunals, 
and the novelty of the case excited 
universal attention. Madame de Beaure- 
paire had to appear and answer any 
questions that might be put to her. 
When confronted with Monsieur Le 
Moine, she appeared astounded at the 
assertions of that gentleman. Monsieur 
de Féron, who was summoned from Mar: 
seilles, was so struck by the extraordinary 
resemblance to his daughter, that he 
burst into tears; but as the lady, instead 
of evincing any corresponding emotion, 
surveyed him with a look of cold surprise, 
he was too bewildered to express an 
Opinion either way. Papers were pro- 
duced, setting forth that Madame de 
Beaurepaire was the child of French 
parents long settled in Canada; that 
after their death, she had been sent by 
her friends to England, where Major de 
Beaurepaire, at that time a prisoner on 
parole, had married her. The documentary 
evidence appeared satisfactory. At all 
events Monsieur Le Moine made no 
attempt to invalidate it; possibly because 
any effort in that direction would have 
been nugatory so long as hostilities con- 
tinued between France and England. 

On the other hand several inhabitants 
of Marseilles, who had known Madame 
Le Moine previous to, and subsequent to 
her marriage, swore to her identity. Her 
husband — certainly the least likely to 
be mistaken—never once wavered in his 
belief that Madame de Beaurepaire and 
his supposed deceased wife were one and 
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the same person. Pamphlets were eX. 
changed between members of the facult 
to prove that the supposed death mickt 
have been a case of lethargy; but the 
hours were reckoned in which Madame 
Le Moine must have existed in this state 
and it appeared that no instance of go 
prolonged a trance could be adduced 
Major de Beaurepaire contented himself 
with saying very little; and if pressed 
upon the subject, candidly acknowledged 
that when he first made his wife’s ‘= 
quaintance, he was attracted by a resem- 
blance—perhaps more fancied than real 
—to the young lady he had known some 
years before at Marseilles. 

The pleadings terminated on both 
sides, and the day fixed for the final 
judgment of the case arrived. No one 
doubted which way the verdict would go, 
nor that Monsieur Le Moine would be 
baffled in his strange pursuit of another 
man’s wife. This gentleman, however, 
as the sequel will show, by no means de- 
spaired even then of establishing his 
claim. 

The court was crowded. All the 
members of the tribunal were assembled, 
when Monsieur Le Moine, leading a little 
girl by the hand, quietly threaded lis 
way towards a table in the centre of the 
hall, where Madame de Beaurepaire sat, 
her face buried in her hands. A little 
hand gently pulled hers away, and a little 
voice said sadly— 

“Do not leave me again, mamma!” | 

Madame de Beaurepaire gave the child 
one bewildered look, then throwing her 
arms round it, burst into a passion of 
tears. The mother’s heart had con- 
quered. 

From that moment the counsel retained 
on behalf of Major de Beaurepaire felt 
that his cause was lost, and wound up 4 
most eloquent speech with an appeal ad- 
dressed rather to the compassion, than to 
the sense of justice of the tribunal. 

The sentence of the court condemned 
Madame Le Moine—née Féron—to re- 
turn to her first husband. 

On the evening of her return she died 
very suddenly, it was generally supposed 
at the time from the effects of poison. 

Major de Beaurepaire fell at Vittoria. 
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“IE CUT THE STRONG LASHINGS THAT HELD HIS RICH PRIZE.” 


THE FISHERMAN. 


*Twas down by the shore of the steep coast of Kerry 
Dwelt a young Irish Fisherman—mournfual, or merry, 
As the fast-changing flow of his feelings might be; 
Just as tempests of winter will darken the sea, 

Or the breeze and the sunshine of summer will chase 
In ripples and brightness along its fair face. 

And what made the darkness of young Donoghue ? 
T'was the sense of a sorrow-steeped poverty grew, 
Like the dripping sea-weed by the storm-beaten shore, 
And clung fast to the heart sorrow’s tide had run o’er. 
And what made his brightness? <A lovely young girl— 
The prize of his fancy—more precious than pearl— 
And if diving the sea could have made the boy win it, 
Were it fifty miles deep, he’d have surely been in it. 


But parents are thoughtful, as lovers are blind; 
And tho’ Dermot and Peggy were both of a mind, 
The father and mother, on either side, thought 

That over-young weddings with sorrow were fraught 
To those who were fast bound in poverty’s fetter ; 
So the mother would only consent he should get her 


When “times were more promising.” O! where’s the lover 


Broke promise so often as Time hath done, ever ? 
And poor Dermot, as promising periods drew nigher, 7 
Found “Owld Father Time” was a “ mighty big liar. 
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THE FISHERMAN. 


Young Donoghue’s friends used to rally him often, 

Why to marriage he could not his sweet Peggy soften; 
They said, “ Marry at once, and take chance, like the rest. 
But young Donoghue, while a sigh swelled his breast, 
Would laugh off their taunts and say, “ Better to wait 
Than ‘ marry in haste, and repent’ when too late.” 


°*Twas thus that he speke, but the ¢houg&és were more deep 
That kept him awake when the world was asleep ; 

He thought of the joys that would bless him, if she 

Were the wife of his bosom—his cushla wc chree ; 

But, suddenly, conscience would sternly reprove, 

And balance the scale between passion and love, 

“ By wedding his darlin’ what would he be doin’ 

But playing the guide where the road led to ruin?’ 

And then by his manly resolve he would profit, 

And, elosing his eyes, say—“ 1 must not think of it.” 


But faney would trouble his feverish rest, 

For in dreams the sweet. vision still haunted his breast ; 
He saw his beloved one, bewitching, as when, 

Fresh, fair, round, and lovely, she tripped down the glen, 
Her blush like the morn, and her bair dark as might, 
Her brow’s playful shadow o’er eyes gleaming bright, 
Her lip like the rose, and her neck like the lily, 

Her tongue’s ready taunt making suitors look silly— 

All suitors but one—and to him the sweet tongue 

With accents of tenderness ever was strung, 

And the eye and the brow forgot coquetry’s art, 

And were open’d—to let him look into her heart. 

QO, dream too delicious !—he’d start and awake, 

And again summon courage the dream to forsake— 
First, his arms open’d wide to clasp beauties of air, 

And then chasten’d thought clasp’d his hands in deep pray’r, 
And he vow’d that he never would darken the brow 
That glow’d with the light of mirth’s witehery now. 


And Peggy knew this—and she lov’d him the more; 

And oft, when poor Dermot was stretch’d on the shore 
And lost in sad thought—pretty Peggy, perchance 

Half pleased, and half pitying, might furtively glance 
From the cliff overhead—and her sensitive heart 

Could divine what his felt—and, with delicate art, 

She would gather the flowers from the dark cliff, and pass 
Round some pebble a primitive tie of wild grass, 

And, attaching her nosegay, would fling it from high, 

And the flow’rs fell on Dermot, as though from the sky:— 





From the sky ?—say from Heaven :—for the dew ne’er did drop 


From the fountain on high on the summer-scorch’d crop, 
More assuaging its fervour, refreshing its might, 


Than those flow’rs dropp’d on him from that Heaven-crown’d height! 
Then would Dermot take heart—and he thought some fine day 


Would reward him, at last, for this cruel delay ; 
Ile had heard it remarked, ‘It was no use to fret,” 

And believed there was “ great luck in store for him yet ;” 
And, seeing that nothing is e’er got by wishing, 

He thought he’d “ get up out o’ that,” and go fishing; 
But even then, Fancy still played her sly part : 
The net seemed a woman—each herring a heart. 
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THE FISHERMAN. 


And thus it went on—weeks and months passed away 
And Peggy, the pride of the glen, 
Grew fairer and fairer with every day, 
And was courted by all sorts of men; 
The long, and the short, and the fat, and the lean, 
In Peggy’s long list of admirers were seen, 
But Dermot, in all these great hosts round her thronging, 
It he was not the longest, at least was most longing, 7 
Longing—though vista of hope seem’d no clearer, 
Longing for time that came never the nearer. 
O, longing !—thou love-lure !—with magical art 
Engend’ring the sultry mirage of the heart 
That flatters while flymg, allures to betray, 
Exciting the thirst which it cannot allay! 


Poor Dermot !—What projects prodigious would start 
From the fanciful fumes of that furnace, his heart, 
To haunt his poor brain !—Could he seize on some chance 
That might better his lot ?—Or his fortune advance 
By some feat of great prowess ?>—Some high-daring deed ?— 
And what danger could daunt him—with Peggy the meed! 
Some thmk we’re surrounded by mystical pow’rs, 
Who work into shape the wild dreams of lone hours, 
And *twould seem that such spirits were willing to test 
The forces of evil and good in the breast 
Of the deep-loving dreamer—soon doom’d to a trial 
For mortals the hardest of all—self-denial -— 
_ : spirits of eo preoe do wait, as ’tis — 

© pilot our way, if towards wrong we would tread, 
0! portend = also, are spirits of light 
To shed a bright ray on our pathway when right! 


Now Dermot, as old village chroniclers tell, 

Between the two legions was tried pretty well ;— 
They both had a pull at him.—Which did prevail 
You shall see very soon.—So, to finish my tale:— 


One winter’s day, when the sea rolled black, 
With a fringe of white on its foamy track, 

A storm-tost ship by the Skelligs past, 

With shattered sail and shiver’d mast ; 
Vainly she strives to weather the shore— 
Brave ship, thy course on the ocean’s o’er; 
Nor sail, nor helm, nor mariner’s might, 
Can save thee from being a wreck this mght. 


The fishermen crowd with coil and rope, 
To the cliff where the doom’d ones drive ; 

For a while on the earth and the sea was hope, 

But nought with the might of the storm could cope— 
"T'was a scene that the heart might rive ; 

The faces of hardy fishermen paled, 

And women shrieked, and children wail’d, 

While the old village priest lent his hand to the toil, 

Heaving the cable and casting the coil, 

Cheering his flock with his voice and his blessing, 

While deep invocations to Heaven addressing, 
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THE FISHERMAN, 





“ THOSE FLOWERS DROPPED ON HIM FROM THAT HEAVEN-CROWNED HEIGHT.” 


And when mortal might could no more essay, 
He exhorted his children to kneel and pray. 
A sight more solemn was seldom seen, 
Than that on the stormy cliff, I ween: 
They might not cast down to the sea a rope— 
But to Heaven they could raise the holy hope! 
And down they knelt in that stormy night ; 
The lightning’s flash was the altar’s light, 
And they felt as they knelt on the drenchéd sod, 
The thunder, as ’twere the voice of God, 
With awful burst and solemn roll 
Calling away the sinful soul; 
And trembling they pray 
For the castaway, 
And many a bead they tell, 
As over the billows madly-rolling 
The screaming sea-mew circling went, 
While the wailing wind was strangely blent 
With the clang of the chapel bell— 
Tolling, tolling, solemnly tolling 
The mariners’ funeral knell. 
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THE FISHERMAN. 


When morning dawn’d, the storm was gone, 
But the thundering waves kept rolling on; 
And the eyes of the village were set on the sea, 

To mark how much of the wreck might be. 

Her naked ribs stand gaunt and grim,‘ 

While planks and spars in riot swim, — 

And, among them floating, can Dermot scan 

A part of the wreck of the merchantman ; 

Twas a laden cask.—The father and son 

By a glance implied what might yet be done! 

*T'was wine—the rich wine of sunny Spain, 

If Dermot a cask of that wine could gain, 

With the gold he should get for his stormy prize 

The dream of his heart he might realize ; 

He then might wed Peggy !—The thought and the act 

Of the father and son were as one; they track’d 

Down the cliff their swift way, and as swiftly their boat 
They launch through the foam, on the waves they’re afloat— 
Have a care how you pull! not a stroke must you miss! 
The brave buoyant boat down the wat’ry abyss 

Sweeps deeply and swiftly, then up the white crest 

Of the wave over-hanging, she lifts her broad breast, 

And casts off the foam—like a sea-bird, whose feather 

Is made for the storming of hurricane weather. 


High heaves the huge wine-cask! they pull might and main, 
As near and more near on the waif they gain, 

And a coil and a grapple unerringly threw 

The hand of the lover—well done, Donoghue! 

The cask is secured !—How his heart bounded then ! 
He’d have not changed his lot with the proudest of men, 
As, lashing his prize to the stern of the boat, 

With a heart-wild hurrah Dermot opened his throat, 
And then bent his sinewy arm to the oar, 

To pull his rich prize where the tide swept on shore ; 
But while with fond triumph his bosom beat high, 
While hope swell’d his heart and joy flashed in his eye, 
He heard o’er the waters a wild wailing cry, 

And he hung on the oar with a paralys’d dread :— 

For the ery was a cry might have waken’d the dead, 

As up rose a fragment of wreck o’er the wave, 

Where a man clung for life—o’er a watery grave, 

Unless Dermot row back that wild shrieker to save. 


With his prize at the stern, he can’t row ’gainst the storm, 
Where the billows surge up round the drowning man’s form. 
O! what shall he do?—If he cling to his prize, 

Then surely that poor shipwrecked marincr dies. 

If the prize he give up—then he loses a wife ; 

fle then must abandon what’s dearer than life,— 

So he looked to his father, with death on his cheek, 

He looked—for in vain had he striven to speak ; 

And his father said, “ Dermot, my boy, I am old, 

I can bear for the rest of my life the keen cold 

Of poverty’s blast—but for you, darling boy, 
With that rich cask of wine, there are long years of joy; 
So do what you like—save the man—or the cask— 


as sniggen 
God forgive me, if answering wrong what you ask. 
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THE FISHERMAN. 


O! could you have seen the dark look of despair 
Young Donoghue cast on his prize safely there, 
While he hears the shrill cry of the fast-sinking sailor, 

And pale as his cheek was—just then it grew paler. 

Fierce, fierce was the struggle—the foul fiend had nigh 

Made Donoghue deaf to the drowning man’s cry, 

But Heaven heard the short prayer the young fisherman made 
To aid him—and swiftly he drew forth his blade, 

And the rough-handled knife of a fisherman wrought 

A victory more glorious than sword ever fought, 

A victory o’er self, and a victory o’er love— 

That passion all passions supremely above— 

He cut the strong lashings that held his rich prize, 

He was deaf to the calls of his own heart’s wild cries, 

While the ery of another that noble heart heeds— 

O! talk not of laurel-crown’d conquerors’ deeds, 

Compared with this fisherman’s feat of the ocean, 

This single-soul’d triumph of Christian devotion ! 


High Heaven is not slow in rewarding the good ;— 

When Dermot the drowning man saved from the flood, 

How his heart in its generous virtue grew brave, 

When he found ’twas his brother he’d snatch’d from the wave! 
His brother—who long had been absent at sea 

In a war-ship, and prize-inoney plenty made he; 

The money was safe with the agent on shore— 

Let the wine-cask be lost in the breakers’ wild roar, 

As the prize-money freely was shar’d with poor Dermot, 

And Hymen gave thirsty young Cupid a permit, 

For Peggy was married to brave Donoghue, 
The loving, unselfish, and manly and true ; 
And, to end, as tales ended in my boyish day, 
“Tf they didn’t live happy, that you and 1 may 
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Ir was in the month of April, one of the 
hottest months of an unusually hot Indian 
season, now some ten or twelve years ago, 
that I set out with my friend P—— ona 
tiger hunting expedition for the Jugdis- 
pore jungle. 

This vast jungle, or impenetrable forest, 
as it may justly be termed, was, at the 
time of which I write, the haunt of nu- 
merous wild beasts, and among these 
many Bengal tigers, which were the 
terror of the neighbourhood, and which, 
from their immense strength and ferocity, 
proved themselves in several encounters 
such dangerous antagonists, that few 
Europeans cared to attack them. 

From the first moment of my placing 
foot on Indian soil, however, I had 
greatly desired to make closer acquaint- 
ance with these formidable brutes, of 
which I had heard so much, and on the 
day in question I was in high spirits on 
setting out with my friend P 

P (or Clement, as I familiarly 
called him) was a thorough sportsman 
and a splendid shot; and although this 
was to be my first meeting with these 
“monarchs of the Indian forests,” I had 
little doubt of our success. 

Carrying each a trusty rifle, we left the 
small town of Jugdispore, where we had 
been staying, at an early hour of the 
morning, and in about two hours’ time 
arrived at the borders of the jungle of 
the same name. 

Before starting, Clement had proposed 
that we should take our swords with us, 
so that at the conclusion of our sport we 
might indulge in a little sword-practice, 
of which he was passionately fond, and at 
which he was a great adept. 
agreed, and accordingly we gave our 
swords to the care of two Indians, who 
were to accompany us to beat: the bush. 

Arrived at the jungle, we lost no time 
in entering it by a small beaten path, our 
two Indians taking the lead. Wending 
our way through this for nearly an hour, 
we emerged on an open glade, in the 
centre of which stood two palm trees. 
Towards these we tacitly directed our 
Steps, and having sent our Indians to 
beat the surrounding jungle, we kept 
close under the shade of the trees, anxi- 
ously awaiting the result. 

We could scarcely have been waiting 
more than ten minutes, when a fierce 
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MY FIRST SHOT AT A TIGER. 


To this I - 





growl suddenly startled us both, and 
almost at the same moment a full-grown 
leopard sprang from the jungle. 

Clement and I fired simultaneously, 
and the huge brute fell dead almost at 
our feet. 

Before firing, I had taken care to aim 
for the shoulder, where I knew a wound 
would, in all probability, prove fatal; and 
as I had fired steadily, I was pretty sure 
my bullet had told. It had struck me, 
however, that Clement, who was usually 
such a skilful marksman, had this time 
entirely failed, or that he had only 
wounded where he had intended to kill. 

After the smoke from our rifles had 
cleared away, I was the first to speak. 

“You have not sustained your old 
prestige as a shot, Clement,” I said, ad- 
dressing my friend; “for you see you 
have only wounded, where my bullet has 
killed !” 

“What do you mean 2” he said. 

“JT mean that for the first time in your 
life you have not succeeded in your aim,” 
I replied ; “that the death of that leopard 
(pointing to the dead body of our late 
antagonist) is due to me alone.” 

Clement looked up with such a look of 
astonishment in his face as I never saw 


before. Then he spoke calmly and deli- 
berately— 
“Tf you had never fired,” he said, 


“that leopard would have lain where it 
now lies.” 

It was too bad. To be thus contra- 
dicted when I was convinced of the 
truth of what I had stated, was to me 
insupportable. At first I grew irritated 
—then angry; but while my words waxed 
warm Clement retained complete com- 
mand over his temper, and his replies 
were calm and decided. It was, perhaps, 
this very exercise of control over his 
temper that so exasperated me, and made 
me lose mine; but certain it is that com- 
pletely forgetting myself, and giving vent 
to my ungovernable rage, I called Clement 
a liar; accusing him at the same time of 
striving to take away from me the honour 
which was justly my due. 

When I had said that word which no 
man should say to another, which | 
could not have said had I been quite 
myself, I bitterly repented it. 

“Such a change as came over Clement | 
never saw before, and I hope never to see 
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again. A rush of blood suffused his face, 
and his whole frame literally shook with 
nervous agitation, while his fingers 
— convulsively the stock of his 
rifle. 

With an almost superhuman effort, 
which was intensely painful to me tosee, he 
regained his self-possession ; and though 
his face was now ashy pale, and his eyes 
fixed and glassy, his tones when he spoke 
were calm, quiet, and deliberate. 

“You have called me a liar,” he said; 
“vou shall first prove your words, and 
then you shall account to me for them,” 
and he beckoned me to follow him. 

I obeyed mechanically. Arrived at the 
dead body of the leopard, Clement ad- 
dressed me— 

“Where do you say your bullet en- 
tered ?” he asked. 

‘Near the shoulder,” I replied. 

“Then perhaps you can find it,” he 
said bitterly. 

I stooped down, and scanned carefully 
the body of the leopard. ‘There was no 
wound to show that a bullet had entered 
near the shoulder, but there were evident 
signs of a bullet having glanced from the 
shoulder-blade. I looked up—I did not 
speak; it was evident that Clement saw 
in my face what he knew already. 

“And now,” he said, “you will see 
that my bullet pierced its heart !” 

Looking down againIsaw, sure enough, 
close to the region of the leopard’s heart, 
a wound where a bullet had entered, 
which must have caused death so sud- 
denly and instantaneously, that it had 
scarcely drawn any blood. There was no 
longer any doubt in my mind: I was 
thoroughly convinced. 

“And now,” continued Clement, ad- 
dressing me, “ nowthat you have not been 
able to prove your words, you shall either 
retract them, or you shall account to me 
for them.” 

“TY acknowledge that I am wrong, 
Clement,” I said, bitterly, for his arbitrary 
manner irritated me; “but you must 
learn that I am not to be intimidated into 
retracting my words,” 

“Then you shall not leave this place 
alive!” As he spoke these words, he 
raised his rifle slowly to his shoulder and 
pointed it at me. 

I saw by his determined look that he 
meant what he said, yet I was not afraid. 
Leaning my rifle against the stem of a 
tree, I folded my arms on my breast, and 
confronted him. 
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“ you wish to commit murder” ] 
said ; “if you would murder a defencelesg 
man, you maydo so. I shall not protect 
myself.” 

Clement lowered his rifle. “No, Ido 
not wish to murder you,” he said in that 
icy tone which froze my blood; “ but you 
shall render me ample satisfaction in fair 
fight for the insult you have thought fit 
to put upon me.” ' 

** As you please,” I said. 

_“You will’ be good enough,” he con. 
tinued, “to take up your position with 
your rifle behind the palm-tree near which 
you stand, while I place myself behind 
the one near me; but stay,” he continued 
“should our rifles fail, which I do not 
think probable, we have our swords,” and 
taking his from one of the Indians, he 
buckled it to his side. I did the same. 

“ And now,” continued Clement, taking 
up his position, while I followed his ex. 
ample, “when the sun’s shadow touches 
that sapling (pointing to one which grew 
almost equidistant from our two trees, 
but slightly nearer to the jungle), you 
will step out and fire.” 

“ Agreed,” I said sullenly; “TI will be 
ready ;” and glancing toward the sapling, 
I saw that the shadow of the sun was 
creeping slowly nearer and nearer, that 
in about ten minutes it would touch it. 

During the whole of the foregoing 
scene, which I have endeavoured to depict 
as truthfully as possible, and which took 
place in less time than | take to relate it, 
our two Indians had remained as im- 
movable, and almost as impassible, as 
statues, doubtless well pleased, or caring 
little whether one or both of their ene- 
mies, the Feringhees (as they designate 
Englishmen) should be killed. 

Up to this time I had acted under the 
impulse of the moment and almost with- 
out thought; but nowthat the excitement 
of the time was over, I could realize the 
intensity of my position. Clement, I had 
ood reason to know, wasa skilled marks- 
man, and I knew also that he would have 
little mercy. Alrcady, then, I had almost 
given myself up for lost! But even im 
this moment of dread, and almost certain 
death, I would not have retracted my 
words; I would not have apologized for 
the world. No, my pride forbade 1t. 
Yet angered and incensed against Clement 
as I still was, I had not lost all those 
feelings of friendship which I had euter- 
tained for him before our quarrel, an 


I felt that should he fall by my hand, L 
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should never forgive myself—that I 
should be miserable for the rest of my 
life. Thus I had determined that I would 
fire low—that I would only wound him, 
if possible. But if I should be killed, 
—strenuously as I strove to banish it, 
this thought kept recurring to my mind 
again and again. I was so young to die, 
but if die | must, I felt that L would 
sooner fall by Clement’s hand than a 
stranger’s ; but without one word of adieu 
to my relatives—to those I loved best in 
this world!—the thought was mad- 
dening. 

While these thoughts were passing 
through my mind during the short in- 
terval of time which would elapse before 
the sun’s shadow should touch the 
sapling, an after-thought struck me, and 
I called to Clement— 

“Tf one of us should be killed,’ I said, 
“who will know he was not murdered ?” 

“(ur Indians are witnesses,” he re- 
plied. 

“ Black testimony will not suffice in a 
court of law,” I answered. 

“True,” he said; “I had not thought 
of that. Iwill write.’ And tearing a 
leaf from his pocketbook, he took a 
pencil from his pocket, and wrote the 
following words : 

“ The undersigned have this day engaged 
a mortal combat. That everything was 
conducted in a spirit of equity our two 
Indians, Mohul and Visram Beg, can 
testify. He who falls, falls in fair fight.” 

Underneath he signed his name; then 
passing the document to me, he requested 
me to sign. I did so, and returning it to 
hin, Clement hung it on a bough of the 
sapling, then resumed his position. 

And now that the work of death was 
complete, 1 glanced towards the sapling. 
The shadow of the sun was now very 
close to it; I saw that in a few minutes 
it must touch. 

Banishing with an indescribable effort 
the thoughts which came crowding fast 
and thick upon me, I kept my eye fixed 
on the sapling, calmly awaiting the dread 
moment, 

And now it had come!—the shadow 
which had been stealing nearer and nearer 
had now touched the stem of the sapling, 
and at the precise moment, and Ri 
simultaneously, Clement and I stepped 
from our posts and fired! 

I felt Clement’s bullet, with a whiz and 
a dull, booming sound, pass close to my 
cheek—so close, arm § that I almost 
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thought I was wounded. When the 
smoke from our rifles cleared away, L saw 
Clement standing erect: there was no 
doubt [ had missed him, that in attempt- 
ing to fire low I had entirely failed. But 
there was no time to think, for drawing 
his sword, and uttering almost an impre- 
cation at the failure of his shot, Clement 
had sprung forward to the attack. 

I attempted to draw my sword, but it 
would not come; the more I tugged, the 
firmer it remained; the more violence |] 
used, the faster it stuck. I verily believe 
in that moment I cursed that sword. 

Relinquishing, then, my hopeless 
efforts, 1 folded my arms on my ieceet 
and confronted Clement, calmly awaiting 
his onset and the sword which I knew 
would be plunged into my breast. But 
it was never to come ; just as he had up- 
raised his sword in his right hand ready 
to plunge it into me, and that I thought 
my last moment had arrived, it was 
hurled violently from his hand to some 
distance, and he himself was thrown with 
force to the ground. 

I looked for my deliverer and his as- 
sailant. I had not to look long. At a 
short distance from me Clement lay on 
the ground, and on the top of him, and 
growling fiercely, was an immense Bengal 
tiger. ‘There was no doubt in my mind 
that the huge brute had seen Clement 
rush across the glade, and had sprung 
upon him from the jungle. 

I cannot say what thoughts at that 
moment passed through my mind. 
Clement I knew was unarmed, his rifle 
he had fired at me, and his sword had 
been hurled violently from his hand. 
When I say unarmed, I own that [ knew 
Clement carried about him a small clasp- 
knife; but what was that against such an 
antagonist. Yet Clement, | knew, was 
brave, and even in this perilous moment 
he did not lose his self-possession, but 
drawing his clasp-knife from his belt, he 
struck well-directed and strongly-given 
blows on the head and throat of his as- 
sailant, but they had but little effect, save 
to enrage even more the huge brute, who 
had now raised his victim from the 
ground, and was preparing to carry him 
off to the jungle. . 

And now I must confess that evil 
thoughts were passing through my brain. 
Here was the man who but a minute be- 
fore had been thirsting after my blood, 
in the power of a merciless assailant ; and 
I, whose life he had striven : take, was 
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the only one who could save him. Should 
I leave him to his fate ? 

Heaven be praised that this thought 
had not long dominion over me — that 
good thoughts chased it away; that at 
that moment I forgot my quarrel with 
Clement, and only remembered the feel- 
ings of friendship which I had entertained 
for him, and that I determined to save 
him even at the cost of my life. 

These thoughts had flashed through my 
mind in a second of time, and loading my 
rifle hastily, [ raised it to my shoulder, 
bending one knee on the ground to ensure 
a steadier aim. 

And now the cries of the Indians had 
become terrific, and almost unnerved me, 
and motioning them to be quiet, I waited 
till the tiger should expose a vital part at 
which I might aim. 

In this moment of intense anxiety I 
felt my heart audibly beating, for 1 knew 
that, should I fail in my aim, no earthly 
power could save Clement ; that the tiger 
would bear him to the jungle, and that I 
should never see him again; and I knew 
also that, in this moment of extreme 
peril, Clement would rather have died 
than have called to me for succour—that 
his pride would forbid it. 

And now the decisive moment had 
arrived, for the tiger, irritated, no doubt, 
by the cries of the Indians, turned its 
head round towards me, growling fiercely. 
I did not wait a moment, but, taking aim 
for the temple, I fired. My ball pierced 
its brain, and the huge brute rolled dead 
on the ground. 

Springing forward to Clement, I found 
him lying on the ground insensible, and 
taking some water from some chatties or 
earthenware vessels that we had brought 
with us, I bathed his face with it; then 


producing a flask from my pocket, | 

oured some brandy down his throat 

he strong liquid ineffably revived hin 
and in afew minutes Clement was enabled 
to regain his feet. Seeing that he was 
still, however, too weak to return home 
on foot, I despatched our two Indians for 
a palanquin, while I remained with Cle. 
ment till their return. 

After the Indians had departed, Clement 
remained silent for some time; then ad. 
dressing me, he spoke: 

** Who fired that shot?” he said, “To 
whom am I indebted for my life ?” 

“T did,” I replied. ’ 

“Good God!” he said, “this is a just 
retribution; that the man whose lite J 
was bent on taking away should have 
saved my life. Forgive me, Harry,” he 
continued, coming forward and calling 
me by my name; “we have both been 
very wrong, but we have learnt a lesson 
that I trust we shall never forget.” He 
held out his hand: I grasped it eagerly, 
My joy knew no bounds. What I had 
thought to be impossible had now come 
to pass. Harry and I were again recon- 
ciled. During the half hour which elapsed 
before our Indians returned we neither of 
us spoke—TI believe our hearts were too 
full! 

When the palanquin arrived, I assisted 
Clement into it, and in a short time we 
safely arrived at our homes. Clement is 
now completely recovered of his wounds. 
Many years have passed since then, yet I 
still as vividly remember the details of 
the scene which I have attempted to 
describe as on the day they happened. 
Clement and I have been better friends 
ever since. The tiger’s skin I keep as 4 
trophy, and I shall never forget “my first 
shot at atiger” in the Jugdispore jungle. 
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THE MINUTEST LIFE—FORAMINIFERA—AMC€BA: THEIR WONDROUSLY SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION— 
DIATOMACEZ—INFUSORIA : THEIR IMPORTANCE IN THE OCEANIC HOUSEHOLD. 


Do not think, dear reader, that with the 
enormous families of fish, molluses, jelly 
fish, crustaceans, and polypes which we 
have brought to your notice, that Life in 
the Sea is exhausted, and that the salt 
water, or the sand on the shore, contains 
no further marvels for you. ‘To the un. 
assisted eye all this may certainly appear 
desolate and uninhabited; but the micro- 
scope, or even the magnifying-glass, will 
soon teach you better, and, in the shortest 
space, reveal to you a new and astound- 
ing world. While walking along the 
beach, pick up a handful of the drift-sand, 
which the wind has collected, and examine 
it through a magnifying-glass: you will 
perceive nearly always, under the coarse 
grains of the inorganic silicious earth, a 
quantity of the most graceful forms of 
shell: some shaped like antique amphore, 
others convoluted like nautili or ammo- 
nites—all in their smallness so carefully 
carved, and formed in such a masterly 
way, that no human artist would be able 
to produce them in the same perfection 
on an increased size. 

The knowledge of these pretty crea- 
tures, of these Rhizopods and Forami- 
nifera, as they are ied, may justly be 
regarded as an achievement of the most 
recent times; for it is not ‘much more 
than a century since they were first dis- 
covered by the Italian naturalist, Bec- 
carla, in the sea-sand at Ravenna. Fora 
long period they were regarded as the 
exclusive product of the Adriatic: after- 
wards they were found here and there in 
England and France: their universal 
propagation and importance in the 
Oceanic Household was only proved in 
1825, by Alcide D’Orbigny. 

Tt has been pot is shown that 
Foraminifera are present im the sand of 
all sea-coasts, and in such extraordinary 
quantities, that they form a material 
portion of its weight. Jonas Plancus, 
who first drew them in 1739, counted 
8000 in six ounces; D’Orbigny, in a 
pound of sea-sand, from the West Indies, 
5,849,000. Schultze, by a fine sieve, 
Separated all the coarse grains from the 


sand of Molo di Gaeta, which is remark- 
ably rich in the smaller Foraminiferous 
shells; ‘about one-half of the residuum 
consisted of well-preserved Rhizopod 
shells. When we learn further that the 
sea-lead along the whole Atlantic coast 
of the States continually brought up 
masses of Foraminiferous shells, from 
depths reaching to ninety fathoms : that, 
therefore, along this great distance— 
which is, however, but a small part of 
the enormous territory occupied by them 
—they plaster the entire bed of ocean— 
it will be seen no animal group can, in 
the slightest degree, cope with them in 
numbers; not even the fossil infusoria, of 
which 41,000 are found in every eubic 
inch of the stratum of Biline polishing 
slate, which occupies several square miles 
—for they have merely a local distribu- 
tion—while the Foraminifera inhabit all 
waters. 

The similarity of their shells to those 
of the Nautili and Ammonites led at first 
to the belief that these gracefully spiralled 
calcareous shells were formed by similar 
animals, and their smallness was ascribed 
to the exhaustion of a form, which no 
longer found the conditions of its earlier 
growth, in the altered state of the tem- 
perature and the components of the sea. 
Closer examination has, however, proved 
that they are animals of a very low order, 
which stand in close relation to the 
Ameeba, also found in every sea. Other 
animals amaze us by their composite 
structure, the multiplicity of their organs, 
while each, decal for a special purpose, 
forms a harmonious whole; but in thie 
Ameha, the extremely simple structure of 
the body arouses our highest admiration. 
Nowhere do the mysteries of vital strength 
appear to us in a more wondrous light 
than in this case, where it reveals its 
most secret arrangements without any 
appointed instruments. The Ameba is 
nothing but an animated being, of a 
loose, pellucid, colourless, contractile 
substance, whose individual life is _re- 
vealed by various changes of form, which 


bear the character of arbitrarv motion. 
27 —2 
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The larger mass of the body floats after a 
rounded or pointed, longer or shorter, 
continuation, which can grow from any 
part of the body: similar continuations 
grow afresh, and produce, by the constant 
change of motion, protean alterations of 
form in this simplest of all animal bodies. 
There is no distinction between cuticle 
and body in them; and the movements of 
these beings appear acts of volition ; but 
there are no special organs of motion and 
feeling in their simple forms. They 
cannot exist in a body, whose parts are 
so thoroughly equivalent, that each grain 
can at any moment change place with 
another. 

The substance seems not only regularly 
contractile, but also equallv irritable at 
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fleshy parts that are used for crawling or 
seizing prey, by means of one or more 
openings. ‘The outstretched threads seem 
to have something poisonous in their 
nature; for Dr. Schultze, of Griefswald, 
who has written a most interesting Mono- 
gram on the Foraminifera, repeated 
noticed that small lively Paramecia, Col- 
podes, and other Infusoria, were entirely 
deprived of their motive powers by any 
sudden contact with the outstretched net 
of threads. 

The calcareous structures of the Fora- 
minifera, of which 1600 varieties are 
already known, are remarkable both for 
their prettiness and the multiplicity of 
their forms. They are found globular and 
bottle-shaped, straight and spiral; some 
have only one large opening, others have 
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every part of the body, and 

tie food and eek it. Tran get 
draws near another small animal or ye 
table organism, whose movements are a 
sufficiently quick to escape the enemy, it 
spreads its many-shaped continuations 
round it; after surrounding the strano 
body, they float behind it together a 
the prisoner lies enclosed in an animal 
substance, till all that is soluble js ex. 
tracted from it. 

Though the Foraminifera and Ameba 
have no difference of internal form, ex. 
ternally they differ greatly. The principal 
distinction 1s, that in the latter the body 
is naked, but in the former exhibits 4 
husk on its surface, through which the 
soft animalcule inside thrusts forward the 
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countless small holes all round. In some, 
again, the cavity is simple, in others, 
divided into several chambers. 

_ The Diatomacee play an equally great, 
if not greater, part with the Foraminifera 
in the ocean kingdom. The forms of these 
strange microscopic creatures display to 
us regular mathematical figures—cubes, 
triangles, parallelograms—such as are 
found in no other plants, and their sur- 
face is frequently most elegantly carved. 
They are found in every sea. On Sir 
James Ross’s last voyage of discovery t0 
the South Pole, the lead was sunk m 
depths which would have held Chim- 
borazo, and Diatomacee were regularly 
brought up. The mighty ice wall which 
at length checked the southern course 0 
the daring seafarers, was coloured brown 
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by the Diatomacese. Floating ice, when 
melted, displayed them by millions. They 
often formed a dirty foam on the surface 
of the Polar Sea. The Diatomacex are 
covered with indestructible _ silicious 
husks, which explain the great geological 
value of both these microscopical crea- 
tures. Man, and all the mammals, dis- 
appear without a trace; in a short time 
their constituents are dissolved, while the 
Foraminifera and Diatomacex construct 
for eternity. Incessantly they lay their 
ever-Increasing pavement on the ocean- 





IN THE OCEAN, 














LICMOPHORA. 


bed: they are ever active in throwing up 
submarine mountains and banks, and fill- 
ing bays and arms of the sea. At the 
first glance it may appear an exaggeration 
to ascribe such an important part to 
beings which are so small, that millions 
are often needed to occupy the space of 
a cubic inch; but when we reflect in 
what astounding numbers they are found, 
how rapidly they multiply themselves by 
separation, and that from the first dawn 
of animated nature to the present moment 
their rapidly-dying generations have fol- 





ENFUSORIA. 


lowed each other, we can easily under- 
stand that they are among the greatest 
builders of the earth, so that the entire 
bed of ocean is nothing but a catacomb of 
Foraminifera and Diatomacee. 

In addition, the sea is peopled by a 
countless number of Infusoria, which 
move by the assistance of floating cilia, 
and whose complicated organism often 


astounds us. This whole microscopic 
world serves as nourishment to rather 
larger animals, which are again swallowed 
by more powerful creatures, till finally 
the larger fish, the sea-birds, the mam- 
malia, and man, feed on the abundance of 
ocean. Their disappearance would, in 
all probability, depopulate the ocean. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


MARINE PLANTS—ZOSTERA MARINA—ULV-E AND ENTEROMORPIA: — VARIETIES OF Fucys— 
KELP VARECH — LAMINARLE — MACROCYSTIS PYRIFERA — THE SUBMARINE FORESTS aq 
TIERRA DEL FUEGO — NEREOCYSTIS LUTKIANA —THE SARGASSO SEA — IRISH Moss— ry 
JAN, OR AGAR-AGAR—SPONGES: THEIR REMARKABLE GROWTH. 


Wuite f¢erra firma develops its richest 
plants on the lowest spots—in plains and 
in bottoms—and the size and variety of 
its growth decreases in the loftier moun- 
tainous regions, till at last all vegetation 
dies out, we find quite a different arrange- 
ment in the Ocean empire. Here the 
greatest depths are plantless, and the 
calcareous nullipores, mosses, and lichens 
are not found below a depth of from six 
to eight hundred feet. Gradually, coral- 
lines and other varieties of sea-weed join 
them, till the rich girdle of plants which 
the sea displays on its frontiers com- 
mences about 100 feet below the surface 
of the water. The plants which form it 
stand, it is true, at a lower stage of deve- 
lopment than those of the land, and lack 
the splendour of the flowers and fruits; 
but, just as the earth ever appears in a 
new garb at different heights and lati- 
tudes, and attracts our highest admira- 
tion by the unending multiplicity of its 
ornaments, so the forms of the Algx 
change, both in descending from the 
highest bed to the depths, and in moving 
along the coast; and the leaves of these 
marine plants are deficient neither in 
beauty of colour, nor in gracefulness of 
form. 

The different media in which land and 
marine plants live, necessarily demand 
equally different modes of support. The 
former principally employ their roots to 
draw nourishing essences from the lap of 
earth: the Algz, on the other hand, im- 
bibe along their entire surface the mate- 
rials needed for their support, and the 
roots are only employed for adhesion. 
The peculiar constituents of the soil are 
very important to the land plant, for it 
lives partly on them: with the marine 
plant it isa matter of indifference whether 
the ground on which it grows is composed 
of granite, chalk, slate, or sandstone, if 
it only afford safe anchorage. 

Flat rocks, which are not too greatly 
exposed to the pressure of the waves, 
and have numerous excavations that re- 
main full of water at ebb-tide, are hence 
the favourite residence of the majority of 
marine plants, while the shores consisting 
of loose sand are equally as barren as the 


Arabian desert. But even on sandy 
coasts, large submarine meadows are 
sometimes found. The Zostera maring 
(Grasswrack), the only phanerogamie or 
flower-bearing plant of the German Ocean, 
is admirably adapted to attach itself to 
loose sand, through its trailing stalk, from 
whose knots or joints long roots grow out. 
The long grassy leaves, of a bright green 
and silky lustre, which move freely in the 
water, afford food and protection to count: 
less animalcules and plants. In the tro- 
pical sea, the sea-grass is eaten by the 
turtles; and in the north of Europe, it 
is used for making cheap mattresses, 
Large quantities are exported to England 
from Ostend for this purpose. 

The Algee are divided into three large 
groups—the green (Chlorospermee), the 
olive-coloured (Melanospermee) and the 
red (Rhodospermea), which are subdivided 
again into a number of families, genera, 
and species. On the British coast alone, 
there are some 370 species, belonging to 
105 different genera; so that an idea 
may be formed from this of the richness 
of the Ocean botany. Thousands are 
already known; but of a surety as many 
again are waiting for their botanic name, 
and have never yet been gazed on bya 
human eye. 

The Chlorosperms, or green sea-weeds, 
are found most frequently near high-water 
mark, and love to lead an amphibious bie, 
half in the air, half under water. To 
them belong the silky Enteromorphe and 
ribbony Ulve, which, at suitable spots, 
cover the coast rocks with the most vivid 
green. Very remarkable, too, is the wide 
geographical extension of these genera. 
The Ulva latissima (sea-lettuce) and En- 
teromorpha compressa (sea-grass) of our 
coast grow on the desolate shores of the 
Arctic Ocean, skirt the tropical Ocean, 
and extend southward to Cape Horn. 
But few plants and animals possess such 
a flexible nature as to accommodate them- 
selves to the most varying climates. 4 

The group of the olive-coloured see 
weed plays, however, a far more a 
portant part in the Ocean household. 
To it belong both the species which, on 
the fall of the tide, give our rocky shores 
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their peculiar, gloomy colour, and the 
mighty Laminarize (oar-weed), which, 
wherever they find a firm soil, form a 
submarine forest-belt round the coasts to 
a depth of several fathoms. 

The small Fucus canaliculatus, whose 
small channelled stems and branches have 
no air-vessels, first makes its appearance 
on our leaving the land; it is followed 
by the Fucus nodosus, a large species, 
with powerful-looking stalks distending 
at some places into air-vessels; and by 
the Fucus Vesiculosus, a gregarious plant, 
which covers the rocks far and wide, from 
one to two feet above high-water mark 
down to the verge of the lowest tide. 
Through the broad forked leaves runs a 
wide rib, which is ornamented on each 
side with numerous air-vessels found in 
pairs. The deepest spot in the littoral 
zone, or belt of rock, extending between 
ebb and flood, is occupied by the equally 
gregarious Fucus Serratus, which is dis- 
tinguished by its toothed margin leaves 
and absence of air-vessels. 

These species of Fucus are very fre- 
quentiy found on the flat, rocky west 
coast of Scotland and Ireland, as well as 
in Brittany, where enormous quantities 
were formerly burnt, and sold for the 
production of soda under the name of 
kelp or varech. At the Orkneys alone 
20,000 men were engaged the entire 
summer in collecting and burning it. 
Now it is no longer employed for this 
purpose; as, to the great injury of the 
needy inhabitants of those coasts, soda 
is obtained more cheaply from salt; still 
they are employed in collecting iodine, 
which, of course, has not nearly such 
commercial value. It is also greatly 
used for manuring fields, some being re- 
duced to ashes, some in a mouldering 
state. Thus several ships annually visit 
the coast of Britiany from Jersey, to 
fetch cargoes of sea-weed for that island. 

The largest. sea-weeds of the German 
Ocean are the Laminaria saccharina and 
digitata. The former is found in broad, 
leathery, waving ribbons, two to three 
fathoms in length; the latter in long 


_tufts growing on stalks, three to four feet 


in height. ‘These large plants are, how- 
ever, but dwarfs, when compared with 
the gigantic Laminaria of colder regions. 
Only one of the plants belonging to this 
family is found in tropical waters; but, 
on the other hand, it extends to the 
furthest arctic limits, and increases in 
size and variety toward the poles. ‘The 
northern hemisphere has more genera than 
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the southern. Bothin the North Atlantic 
and Pacific are found the Gigantic Alariz, 
with leaves forty feet long, and several 
feet in width; and in the extreme north 
the Agarum Thalasso-phyllum, Costaria, 
and Nereocystis; the latter only found 
in the Pacific, while Macrocystis and 
Lessonia flourish mostly in the southern 
hemisphere. 

In the numerous channels and bays of 
the Tierra del Fuego, the extraordinary 
growth of the Macrocystis Pyrifera ex- 
cites the admiration of all visitors. On 
every rock, Darwin says, from low-water 
mark to a great depth, both along the 
outer coasts and in the channels, this 
gigantic marine plant grows. It is as- 
tonishing how it ean flourish beneath the 
mighty waves of the Western Ocean, 
which no rock, however hard, can resist. 
The stem is round, slimy, smooth, and 
rarely more than an inch in diameter. 
Captain Cook tells us, in his second 
voyage, that at Kerguelen’s land this 
plant attains an enormous length, although 
the stem is not above the thickness of a 
man’s hand. On some of the rocks where 
it grows, the bottom was not found witha 
twenty-four fathom line. As the Macro- 
cystis does not grow perpendicularly, but 
forms a very acute angle with the ground, 
Mr. Darwin considers himself justified 
in giving it a length of 400 feet and 
more. 

The number of living things of every 
sort, whose existence is closely connected 
with that of this huge bladder wrack, is 
astounding. Nearly every leaf, with the 
exception of those floating on the sur- 
face, is so densely covered with corallines, 
that they impart to it a white colour. 
To the flat surface of the leaves, various 
Mussels, Tops, Molluscs, and Bivalves 
attach themselves. Countless Crustaceans 
live on some parts of the plants. On 
shaking the large tangled roots, a a of 
little fish, shelled Molluses, Cephalopods, 
Crabs, Sea Urchins, Asteroids, hand- 
some Holothurie, Planariz, and crawling 
marine animals of every possible shape ts 
found. 

Under the leaves of this plant, Mr. 
Darwin also tells us, numerous species Ol 
fish live, which would find food and shelter 
nowhere else; if it perished, the nume- 
rous Divers, Gulls and other fishing birds, 
and the Otters, Seals, and Porpoises 
would also be destroyed; and, lastly, the 
savage, the wretche lord of that unlucky 
country, would be compelled by hunger 
to double his cannibal repasts, and, pro- 
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bably, in his turn, disappear from the 
globe. 

When three days from Cape Horn, 
large masses of sea-weed, torn off hy the 
storms, announce to the navigator that 
he is approaching the Fire-land. “We 
succeeded,” Meyen says, “in securing 
one of these floating islands, which was 
drawn on to the deck by the exertion of 
five men. It was impossible to disen- 
tangle this enormous mass, and we could 
only trace the apparent stem for sixty- 
six feet. The branches were thirty to 
forty feet long, and as thick as the parent 
stem from which they depended. We 
estimated the entire length of the plant 
at 200 feet; the pear-shaped air vessels 
at the base of the leaves were frequently 
six to seven inches long, and some of the 
leaves measured seven and eight feet. 
On these floating sea-weed islands were a 
large number of the most varying animal 
creatures, thousands and thousands of 
Lepade and Sertularie, Crustaceans and 
Annelids. 

“ The gigantic plants which the mighty 
ocean shelters in the vicinity of Tierra del 
Fuego, attracted us as much as the luxu- 
riance of the vegetation in the forests of 
Brazil. A single plant of the Macrocystis 
pyrifera, with its enormous mass of leafy 
substance, covered as large a space of land 
as those giants in the virgin forests of 
Brazil. The number of lower Alge, Sertu- 
lari, Cellariz, and all the other animals 
that have taken up their abode on the 
floating islands, exceeds in variety the 
parasitical covering of the trees in the 
tropical forests. It seems as if in these 
desolate regions of the Earth, where the 
calmness of nature is only disturbed by 
terrible storms, the producing power of 
the planet is solely displayed in the giant 
growth of the submarine vegetable world.” 

Extraordinary masses of gigantic sea- 
weed, Macrocyste, Lessonix, and D’Ur- 
ville, are also met with on the rocky 
coasts of the Falkland Islands. Torn 
from the rocks and hurled on the coast, 
they collect in the surf into immense 
vegetable cables, much thicker than the 
human body, and several hundred feet 
long. Many of the finest and rarest Aleve 
may be discovered here, reminding the 
botanician, by the similitude of form, of 
his distant home, while their sight tells 
him at the same time that he is in another 
hemisphere. The giant species of the 
Lessonie are principally met with near 
islands, Their growth resembles that of 
atree. The trunk attains a height of 
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eight or ten feet, and the thickness 
man’s thigh, and terminates in a crown 
whose leaves descend like the branches of 
a Weeping Willow. Submarine forests 
are formed by this plant, whieh, like the 
Macrocystis, shelters an infinity of marine 
animals. 

Equally rich in gigantic marine plants 
are the northern parts of the Pacific, near 
the Kuriles, the Aleutian islands, and the 
island-studded north-western coast of 
America. The Nereocystis Lutkiang 
forms dense forests in Norfolk Bay, and 
at New Archangel, in Russian America, 
The stem of the plant, which is often 300 
fathoms in length, is not thicker thang 
ribbon, and terminates in a large stalk 
bearing a coronal of Dichotomous leaves, 
which reach a length of thirty and fort 
feet. Martius tells that the Sea Otter, 
when watching for its pray, likes to 
rest on the air vessels of these giants; 
and that the tough long stems supply the 
rude fishermen of those parts with excel. 
lent lines. 

The growth of the Nereocystis must be 
extraordinarily rapid; for it is an annual, 
is never seen in spring, and therefore 
develops its enormous size in the course 
of a single summer. 

Before we pass to the third great group 
of marine plants, the Rhodosperms or 
Fucoids, we must refer to the enormous 
weed meadows or fucus banks of the 
Atlantic, which are among the greatest 
marvels of the ocean. It is well known 
that the mighty Gulf-stream, which pours 
its blue masses of water from America to 
Europe, at the Azores partly turns south- 
ward again towards the African coast, and 
is driven back to tle American coast by 
the north-east trade-wind. Within this 
limit a sea is enclosed from 22° to 36° 
N.L., and from 25° to 65° W.L., which 
displays very few currents, and those 
depending on the wind blowing at the 
time. This quiet portion of the ocean, 
whose surface is thrice as large as Europe, 
is found to be covered with larger oF 
smaller heaps of Sargassum bacciferum. 
Some days it collects round the ship m 
such masses, that its progress is impeded, 
while at other times hours elapse before 
a plant is seen. When Columbus crossed 
this unknown Sargasso sea, his desponding 
comrades became still more apprehensive ; 
for they believed that these floating beds 
of sea-weed, which hemmed the course of 
their vessel, indicated the limits of the 
navigable ocean. 

It deserves mentioning as an interesting 
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fact that these fucus banks afford us the 
most remarkable instance of gregarious 
plants of a single species. Nowhere else, 
neither on the grassy prairies of America, 
nor in the heaths and forests of Northern 
Europe and Asia, is such uniformity of 
vegetation to be found as in these mighty 
sea-weed beds. 

“The collection of this enormous carpet 
of plants,” Meyen says, “ over a space of 
more than 40,000 square miles, has been, 
since Columbus’s time, the object of admi- 
ration and investigation. Some navigators 
believe that this sea-weed is collected by 
the Gulf-stream, and that in the Gulf of 
Mexico enormous quantities grow, a sup- 
yosition, however, which does not now 
need to be contradicted, as I shall presently 
show. Humboldt was of opinion, that 
these marine plants grow in shallow water, 
and are torn up by fish or molluscs ; per- 
haps, too by currents, and other causes. 
Von Martius believes that the weeds grow 
in shallow water at 24° N.L., and 28° 
W.L., and are torn off there by the 
Whales. It is inexplicable to me how 
such enormous masses of this plant could 
be torn up from isolated shallows. I 
have examined thousands and thousands 
of these roots, and I may venture to assert, 
that they were never sessile. While swim- 
ming in the water, they have pushed out 
roots and leaves in every direction. IL 
have noticed a similar development and 
growth among free Alge spores, aud the 
formation of a root among the floating 
Confervee, and hence I do not consider 
the growth of the sea-weed which floats 
about in the open sea as so very wonderful. 
According to my opinion, they have been 
floating about at the place where they are 
found for thousands of years; but their 
mass must increase annually, though it is 
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difficult to explain how. I must mention 
here the great number of animals which 
find their residence and food in these 
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floating islands of Gulf-weed. The Sar- 
gasso sea is usually covered with tiny 
Sertularinie, coloured Vorticelle, and 
other strange creatures. Various Pleuro- 
branches and Nereids sit on the branches 
of this weed, and serve as food for the 
countless fishes and crustaceans which 
have taken up their abode here.” 

Similar evidences are found in the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans at proportionally quiet 
spots which are surrounded by rotatory 
currents. That their appearance is such 
a rarity, may serve as a proof of the rest- 
less motion of the waters. If this eternal 
circulation did not take place, probably the 
sea would everywhere be covered with 
weeds, which would be alone suflicient to 
impede navigation. 

The Red Sea weeds, the Rhodosperms 
or Floridex, with a short account of which 
we shall conclude this chapter, embrace 
the greatest number of species, and, though 
not the largest, are the handsomest in 
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form and colour. They like neither light 
nor motion, and hence remain beneath the 
shadow and protection of the larger va- 
rieties, on the shelving sides of deep hol- 
lows. Many of them grow at a depth 
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below the tidal influence, but the majority 
are found on the line of low-water mark, 
and are only visible for a few hours during 
the spring tides, when the sea runs out to 
the fullest extent. To this group belong 
the wondrously delicate Polysiphomie, 
Calithamniz, Delessertix, Plocamie, &e., 
which delight the collector’s heart by their 
gracefulness, and bright pink, scarlet, or 
purple colouring, as well as the caleareous 
Corallines and Nullipores, in which the 
external colouring is absent, and which 
were long considered animal formations, 


CORALLINA OFFICINALIS. 


owing to their coralline nature, but reveal 
their true nature by their internal struc- 
ture. 

Iceland Moss (Chondrus crispus), which 
is found in incredible quantities on the 
coasts of the British islands, also belongs 
to the family of the Rhodosperms. 

On being boiled, it almost entirely dis- 
solves in the water, and on growing cold, 
becomes a colourless, nearly tasteless jelly. 
The poor coast inhabitants of Ireland 
and England have used it for food during 
a lengthened period, and it has also been 
introduced into the pharmacopeia in the 
last twenty years under the name of Carra- 
geen Moss, Similar nourishing jellies, 
which can also be employed as glue, are 
obtained from several exotic weeds, among 
others from the Gracillaria spinosa of 
the Indian Ocean, which the Salangane 
(Hirundo esculenta) is said to employ 
principally in the construction of its 
edible nest. 

The steeply shelving walls of the south 
coast of Java are covered with luxuriant 
undergrowth to the extreme verge of 
land: even Pandanuses take root on the 
steep walls themselves, and look down by 
thousands into the surging sea below. 

In course of incalculable years, the surf 


has worked deep bays and cavities jy the 
calcareous rock : and in them the Salan. 
gane builds its nest. Where the Sea 
rages most, flocks of them will be see, 
hovering. They fly purposely through the 
thickest foam, and seek their food in the 
seething surf. From a projecting peak, the 
orifice of the cavity Gua Rongkop may 
be seen, at one moment entirely beneath 
the waves, and then peering out again, 
and the swallows flying in and out with 
lightning speed. While at a short dis. 
tance from the coast the blue sea is quite 
calm, it never ceases to boil and roar at 
the foot of the rocky walls. The most 
beautiful rainbows are reflected from the 
incessantly rising spray. 

What marvellous instinct can have 
induced the birds to attach their nests to 
the high, arched, gloomy roof of these 
caves? Did they, perchance, hope thus 
to escape the pursuit of man? If they 
did so, their hopes were vain; for his 
avarice teaches him how to gain access 
to the most inaccessible things. At the 
Guagede Cave, the ridge of the coast 
wall is 80 feet above the level of the sea 
at ebb-tide: the wall bends concavely 
inwards, but forms a promontory 25 feet 
above the sea, which excellently assists 
the nest collectors; for they let downa 
ladder, made of ratan cords, perpendicu- 
larly from its edge. The roof of the 
entrance to the cave is only ten feet 
above the sea, which covers the whole of 
the bottom even at ebb-tide, while at the 
flood the opening of the cave is closed by 
every rolling wave. The interior can only 
be reached at ebb-tide with a perfectly 
alm sea, and even this would be impos 
sible were not the roof perforated by a 
number of holes. On the projecting 
points in these holes, the boldest - 
strongest of the collectors stands, an 
attaches ratan cords to them, which hang 
down from the roof from four to five leet. 
To the lower end other long cords are 
fastened, so that it forms a hanging bridge 
all along the cave, following the A 
equalities of the roof. The cave 1s i 
feet wide, and 150 feet long to the et: 
treme northern point. Other caves ‘he 
500 feet long. If we have admired a 
daring of the cragsmen of St. Kilda, wie 
oscillate in the air, we must not pass PY 
the courage of these Javanese a 

lunderers. Before they hang down the 
adders to collect the birds’ nests, a wen 
prayer is addressed to the goddess 0 a 
South Coast, and at times a eer 
offered at the grave where the first 4 
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coverer of the bird-nest cave is said to 
lie. Thus, in all zones and at every stage 
of civilization, man is led by an inner 
yoice to rely on the imvisible powers, 
where a great and dangerous enterprise is 
before him. The Salangane, as we have 
said, builds its nest of sea-weed, which it 
macerates in its maw, and then expels 
again through the beak. The layers are 
continually placed on the edge of the nest 
till the mks is finished, and they harden 
in the air. When the time for the harvest 
approaches, a few collectors go down into 
the hole daily, and examine in what state 
the young brood is. If they notice that 
the young are nearly all fledged the col- 
lection is begun. ‘These nests form the 
first quality: those with still quite naked 
birds, the second; while those which still 
contain eggs and are not ripe, are counted 
as the third. On the other hand, those 
nests are over-ripe, black, and useless, in 
which the young are already feathered. 
All the young and the eggs are thrown 
in the sea. ‘The nests are taken thrice 
a-year ; and the birds incubate four times. 
In spite of this huge extermination, their 
number does not decrease, either because 
many young birds have flown out before 
the day of execution, or other swallows 
come from caves that are still inacces- 
sible. From this cave, 50 piculs are 
annually obtained, for which the Chinese 
pay from 350/. to 450/., or about three 
guineas per pound. A picul, on the ave- 
rage, contains 1000 nests. If we assume 
each collection to produce 50,000, and 
calculate two wirds to each nest, we 
arrive at a total of more than 100,000 
swallows, living together in the Javanese 
ocean-caves. 

_ In the interior of the island, too, in the 
limestone grottoes of Bandong, the Salan- 
gane nestles, though in much smaller 
numbers, for scarce 14,000 nests are 
collected there in the year. In these 
caves, swallows and bats live together, 
but do not disturb each other; for 
when they are not breeding, the former 
fly out of the cave at sunrise and do not 
return till late in the evening. The col- 


lectors suspect that they seek the sea- 
beach. 


_In Sumaira and the other Sunda isles, 
birds’ nests are also collected; but no- 
where in such quantities as at Java. In 
China, they are first cleansed of all foreign 
constituents by special instruments, and 
then taken to market. In being prepared 
for the table, so many spices are added 
that they are the greatest of Chinese 
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dainties ; but in themselves they are 
nothing but fine jelly. ' 

The Japanese have long found out that 
these expensive birds’-nests are only 
softened Alge. Those sea-weeds which 
are found in large quantities on the coast 
of Japan are powdered by them and 
boiled into a thick jelly, which they pour 
out m long pipes like macaroni, and in- 
troduce into trade under the name of 
Jin-jJan, as an artificial birds’-nest sub- 
stance. The Dutch call it Agar-agar, and 
eat large quantities. Boiling is alone 
necessary to reconvert it into jelly. How 
great the use of this vegetable jelly must 
be in Japan is proved by the fact, that il 
is quoted as a production of the land in 
geographo-statistical works. 

Thus we see that the Algx, whicl 
were considered by the Romans so valie- 
less, that, when they wished to indicate 
anything extremely paltry, they used to 
say it was worse than sea-weed cast 
ashore—projectd vilior algi—do not at 
all deserve to be thus looked down on. 
Man might rather be reproached because, 
through ignorance or prejudice, he has 
hitherto so little used such a rich source 
of nourishment, which nature offers him 
so abundantly on all flat, rocky coasts. 
For not only are the species we have in- 
stanced esculent, but several others of the 
most common sea-weeds in the Atlantic 
and the German Ocean (/ucus nodosus 
and vesiculosus, Laminaria saccharina), as 
well as the gigantic Alariz and D’ Urvillez 
of the cold latitudes, afford nourishment. 
Would it not be possible to prepare 
cheaply the nutriment contained in sea- 
weed, so that it might be transported for 
long distances? The question certainly 
deserves some attention, especially at a 
time when the supply of the necessary 
provisions for a growing population be- 
comes daily more difficult. 

Finally, we may remark that the higher 
sea-weeds require salt for their growth. 
In the Baltic, the number of marine Algee 
is much smaller than in the open sea, 
whose waves wash the Scandinavian 
peninsula at the same latitudes. But it 
does not follow from this, that salt can 
be regarded as nutriment like water, car- 
bonie acid, and air; but that it is rather 
an irritating medicine, which heightens tle 
organic activity of the organism, much 
in the same way that certain salts aid 
digestion in the higher animals. | 

Most of the Algx are covered with a 
thick slime, which is of great importance 
for their preservation, as the water cau 
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glide more evenly over them, and thus 
their power of resisting the storms is 
augmented. 

The Sponges, of which fifty-six species 
are found on the British coasts alone, 
belong to the problematical creatures 
which stand on the border line between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and 
are attached to both in turn by naturalists. 
As, however, it wants both sensation and 
motion, we have good reasons for classing 
the Sponge among the marine plants. 

The body of the Sponge consists of 
numerous horny fibres constantly inter- 
secting each other, in which very many 

ointed pieces of lime are embedded, and 
is traversed by a system of water-con- 
ducting canals, which commence with 
small pores at the surface, and pour their 
contents into the larger vessels. These, 
too, are finally discharged through larger 
openings. According to the observations 
of Dr. Grant, the water flows in through 
the smaller pores, and out again through 
the larger canals, so long as the Sponge 
remains alive. These constant currents 
supply it with the necessary nourishment, 
and maintain the change of substance, 
which these low creatures require as 
much as the highest beings. All the 
horny parts are covered with a semi-fluid 
viscous substance, in which the simple 
life of the Sponge has its residence. It is 
this which secretes the firm parts, forms 
the real spongeous skeleton, and makes 
the mass larger. 


Sponges are propagated in a stray 
way. At certain seasons, the walls of tbs 
canals are covered with countless small 
dots or bodies, which are the spores, or 
young eggs, of the sponge. As they be. 
come larger, they grow covered with cilia, 
and soon quit the maternal body, to flow 
out into the open sea. Here they swim 
about freely for a time, by means of the 
constant motion of their cilia, till they 
attach themselves to some fixed object 
in which they can await their further 
development. From this moment, their 
wanderings cease, aud a quiet vegetative 
life is substituted for the adventurous no- 
madizing. From this history of their 
development, it might seem as if the 
Sponges could not be denied an animal 
nature; but the spores of the sea-weed 
enjoy the same privilege of a moveable 
life, so that this is no distinguishing mark 
between the animal and vegetable king. 
doms. The common sea, or bathi 
Sponge (Spougia communis), which plays 
so useful a part in our households, is 
usually obtained from the islands of the 
Archipelago, where it is attached to reefs, 
aud forms a considerable article of trade. 
The West Indies, also, supply useful 
Sponges. Burnt Sponge is still employed 
as an effectual remedy in cases of goitre, 
and owes its inedicinal power to the 
iodine, bromine, and carbonate of lime 
which are found in the ashes. 


(To be continued.) 
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By the Author of “Lapy Lisiz,” “Avrora Froyp,” &c. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
GEORGE’S LETTERS. 


Rozsert AvpLEY did not return to 
Southampton, but took a ticket for the 
first up-train that left Wareham, and 
reached Waterloo-bridge an hour or two 
after dark. The snow, which had been 
hard and crisp in Dorsetshire, was a black 
and greasy s!ush in the Waterloo-road, 
thawed by the flaring lamps of the gin- 

alaces and the glaring gas in the 
lohan chews. 

Robert Audley shrugged his shoulders 
as he looked at the dingy streets through 
which the Hansom carried him, the cab- 
man choosing—with that delicious in- 
stinct which seems inate in the drivers 
of hackney vehicles—all those dark and 
hideous thoroughfares utterly unknown 
to the ordinary pedestrian. 

“What a pleasant thing life is,” 
thought the barrister. ‘ What an un- 
speakable boon—what an overpowering 
blessing! Let any man make a calcula- 
tion of his existence, subtracting the 
hours in which he has been ¢horoughly 
happy—really and entirely at his ease, 
without one arricre pensée to mar his en- 
joyment—without the most infinitesimal 
cloud to overshadow the brightness of 
his horizon. Let him do this, and surely 
he will laugh in utter bitterness of soul 
when he sets down the sum of his felicity, 
and discovers the pitiful smallness of the 
amount. He will have enjoyed himself 
for a week or ten days in thirty years, 
nee, In thirty years of dull Decem- 

er, and blustering March, and showery 
April, and dark November weather, there 
may have been seven or eight glorious 
August days through which the sun has 
blazed in cloudless radiance, and the 
summer breezes have breathed perpetual 
balm. How fondly we recollect these soli- 
tary days of pleasure,and hope for their re- 
currence, and try to plan the circumstances 
that made them bright ; and arrange, and 
predestinate, and diplomatize with fate 
for a renewal of the remembered joy. As 
if any joy could ever be built up out of 
such and such constituent parts! As if 
happiness were not essentially accidental 


—a bright and wandering bird, utterly 
irregular in its migrations; with us one 
summer’s day, and for ever gone from us 
on the next! Look at marriages, for in- 
stance,’ mused Robert, who was as medi- 
tative in the jolting vehicle for whose oceu- 
pation he was to pay sixpence a mile, as 
if he had been riding a mustang on the 
wide loneliness of the prairies. “ Look 
at marriages! Who is to say which shal] 
be the one judicious selection out of the 
nine hundred and ninety-nine mistakes ? 
Who shall decide from the first aspect of 
the slimy creature, which is to be the one 
eel out of the colossal bag of snakes? That 
girl on the kerbstone yonder, waiting to 
cross the street when my chariot shall 
have passed, may be the one woman out 
of every female creature in this vast 
universe who could make ine a happy 
man. Yet I pass her by—bespatter her 
with the mud from my wheels, in my 
helpless ignorance; in my blind submis- 
sion to the awful hand of fatality. If that 
girl, Clara Talboys, had been five minutes 
later, I should have left Dorsetshire, 
thinking her cold, hard, and unwo- 
manly, and should have gone to my 
grave with that mistake part and parcel 
of mymind. I took her for a stately and 
heartless automaton ; [ know her now to 
be a noble and beautiful woman. What 
an incalculable difference this may make 
in my life. When I left that house, |] 
went out into the winter day with the 
determination of abandoning all further 
thought of the secret of George’s death. 
I see her, and she forces me onward upon 
the loathsome path—the crooked byway 
of watchfulness and suspicion. How 
can I say to this sister of my dead friend, 
‘I believe that your brother has been 
murdered! I believe that I know by 
whom, but I will take no step to set my 
doubts at rest, or to confirm my fears ?’ 
I cannot say this. This woman knows 
half my secret; she will soon possess 
herself of the rest, and then — and 
then——” 

The cab stopped in the midst of Robert 
Audley’s meditation, and he had to pay 
the cabman, and submit to all the dreary 
mechanism of life, which is the same 
whether we are glad or sorry—whether 




























































we are to be married or hung, elevated 
to the woolsack, or disbarred by our 
brother-benchers on some mysterious 
technical tangle of wrong-doing, which 
is a social enigma to those outside the 
forum domesticum of the Middle Temple. 

We are apt to be angry with this cruel 
hardness in our life—this unflinching re- 
cularity in the smaller wheels and meaner 
mechanism of the human machine, which 
knows no stoppage or cessation, though 
the mainspring be for ever hollow, and 
the hands pointing to purposeless figures 
upon a shattered dial. 

Who has not felt, in the first madness 
of sorrow, an unreasoning rage against 
the mute propriety of chairs and tables, 
the stiff squareness of Turkey carpets, the 
unbending obstinacy of the outward ap- 
paratus of existence ? We want to root 
up gigantic trees in a primeval forest, 
and “to tear their huge brauches asunder 
in our convulsive grasp; and the utmost 
that we can do for the relief of our passion 
is to knock over an easy chair, or smash 
a few shillings’-worth of Mr. Copeland’s 
manufacture. 

Madhouses are large and only too nu- 
merous; yet surely it is strange ‘they are 
not larger, when we think of how many 
helpless wretches must beat their brains 
against this hopeless persistency of the 
orderly outward world, as moo with 
the storm and tempest, the riot and 
confusion within—when we remember 
how many minds must tremble upon the 
narrow boundary between reason and 
unreason, mad to-day and sane to-morrow, 
mad yesterday and sane to-day. 

Robert Audley had directed the cab- 
man to drop him at the corner of Chan- 
cery-lane, and he ascended the brilliantly- 
lighted staircase leading to the dining 
saloon of Zhe London, and seated himself 
at one of the snug tables with a confused 
sense of emptiness and weariness, rather 
than any agreeable sensation of healthy 
hunger. He had come to the luxurious 
eating- house to dine, because it was ab- 
solutely necessary to eat something some- 
where, and a great deal easier to get a 
very good dinner from Mr. Sawyer “than 
a very bad one from Mrs. Maloney, whose 
mind ran in one narrow channel of chops 
and steaks, only variable by small creeks 
and outlets in’ the way of “ briled sole” 
or “biled mack’ri//.” The  solicitous 


waiter tried in vain to rouse poor Robert 
to a proper sense of the solemnity of the 
dinner question. He muttered something 
to the effect that the man might bring 
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him anything he liked, and the friendly 
waiter, who knew Robert as a frequent 
guest at the little tables, went back to 
his master with a doleful face to say that 
Mr. Audley from Fig-tree-court was evi- 
dently out of spirits. Robert ate his 
dinner, and drank a pint of Moselle; but 
he had poor appreciation for the excel- 
lence of the ins or the delicate fragrance 
of the wine. The mental monologue still 
went on, and the young philosopher of 
the modern school was arguing the fa- 
vourite modern question of the nothing- 
ness of everything, and the folly of taking 
too much trouble to walk upon a road 
that led nowhere, or to compass a work 
that meant nothing. 

“T accept the “dominion of that pale 
girl, with the stat ¥ features and the 

calm brown eyes,” he thought. “I re- 
cognise the pow er of a mind superior to 
my own, and I yield to it, and bow down 
to it. ve been acting for myself, and 
thinking for myself, for the last few 
months, and I’m tired of the unnatural 
business. I’ve been false to the leading 
— of my life, and I’ve suffered for 
my folly. I found two grey hairs in my 
head the week before last, and an imper- 
tinent crow has planted a delicate impres- 
sion of his foot under my right eye. Yes, 
i’m getting old upon the right side ; and 
why—w hy should it be so ?’ 

He pushed away his plate, and lifted 
his eyebrows, staring at the crumbs upon 
the listening damask, as he pondered the 
question— 

“What the devil am I doing in this 
galere ?” he asked. ‘‘ But I am in it, and 
T can’t get out of it; so I’d better sub- 
mit myself to the "ool n-eyed girl, and do 
what she tells me, patiently and faith- 
fully. What a wonde rful solution to life’s 
enigma there is in petticoat government ! 
Man might lie in the sunshine and eat 
lotuses, and fancy it ‘always afternoon,’ 
if his wife would let him! But she w ont, 
bless her impulsive heart and active 
ind! She knows better than that. 
Whoever heard of a woman taking life as 
it ought to be taken? Instead of sup- 
porting it as an unavoidable nuisance, 
only redeemable by its brevity, she goes 
through it as if it were a ps ageant or a 
procession. She dresses for it, and sim- 
pers, and grins, and gesticulates for it. 
She pushes her neighbours, and struggles 
for a good place in “the dismal march ; ‘she 
elbows, and writhes, and tramples, "and 
prances to the one end of making the most 
of the misery. She gets up early and sits 
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up late, and is loud, and restless, and 
noisy, and unpitying. She drags her 
husband on to the woolsack, or pushes 
him into Parliament. She drives him full 
butt at the dear, lazy machinery of govern- 
ment; and knocks and buffets him about 
the wheels, and cranks, and screws, and 
pulleys; until somebody, for quiet’s sake, 
makes him something that she wanted 
him to be made. That’s why incompetent 
men sometimes sit in high places, and in- 
terpose their poor muddled intellects be- 
tween the things to be done and the 
people that can do them, making uni- 
versal confusion in the helpless inno- 


cence of well-placed incapacity. The 
square men in the round holes are 
The 


ushed into them by their wives. 
are potentate who declared that 
women were at the bottom of all mischief, 
should have gone a little farther and seen 
why it is so. It is because women are 
never lazy. They don’t know what it is 
to be quiet. They are Semiramides, and 
Cleopatras, and Joan of Arcs, Queen 
Elizabeths, and Catharine the Seconds, 
and they riot in battle, and murder, and 
clamour, and desperation. If they can’t 
agitate the universe and play at ball with 
hemispheres, they’ll make mountains of 
warfare and vexation out of domestic 
molehills ; and social storms in household 
teacups. Forbid them to hold forth upon 
the freedom of nations and the wrongs of 
mankind, and they'll quarrel with Mrs. 
Jones about the shape of a mantle or the 
character of a small maid-servant. To 
call them the weaker sex is to utter a 
hideous mockery. They are the stronger 
sex, the noisier, the more persevering, 
the most self-assertive sex. They want 
freedom of opinion, variety of occupation, 
do they? Let them have it. Let them 
be lawyers, doctors, preachers, teachers, 
soldiers, legislators—anything they like 
—but let them be quiet—if they can.” 

Mr. Audley pushed his hands through 
the thick luxuriance of his straight brown 
hair, and uplifted the dark mass in his 
despair. 

“T hate women,” he thought, savagely. 
“They’re bold, brazen, abominable crea- 
tures, invented for the annoyance and 


destruction of their superiors. Look at 
this business of poor George’s! It’s all 


woman’s work from one end to the other. 
He marries a woman, and his father casts 
him off penniless and professionless. He 
hears of the woman’s death and he breaks 
his heart—his good, honest, manly heart, 
worth a million of the treacherous lumps 
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of self-interest and mercenary calculation 
which beat in women’s breasts. He goes 
to a woman’s house and he is never seen 
alive again. And now I find myself driven 
into a corner by another woman, of whose 
existence [ had never thought until this 
day. And—and then,” cae Mr. Audley, 
rather irrelevantly, “‘there’s Alicia, too ; 
she’s another nuisance. She’d like me to 
marry her [ know; and she’ll make me do 
it, 1 daresay, before she’s done with me. 
But I’d much rather not; though she is a 
dear, bouncing, generous thing, bless her 
poor little heart.” 

Robert paid his bill and rewarded the 
waiter liberally. The young barrister was 
very willing to distribute his comfortable 
little income amongst the people who 
served him, for he carried his indifference 
to all things in the universe, even to the 
matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
Perhaps he was rather exceptional in this, 
as you may frequently find that the phi- 
losopher who calls life an empty delusion 
is pretty sharp in the investment of his 
moneys; and recognises the tangible 
nature of India Bonds, Spanish Certifi- 
cates, and Egyptian Scrip—as contrasted 
with the painful uncertainty of an Ego or 
a non-Ego in metaphysics. 

The snug rooms in Figtree-court seemed 
dreary in their orderly quiet to Robert 
Audley upon this particular evening. He 
had no inclination for his French novels, 
though there was a packet of uncut ro- 
mances, comic and sentimental, ordered a 
month before, waiting his pleasure upon 
one of the tables. He took his favourite 
meerschaum and dropped into his favou- 
rite chair with a sigh. 

“It’s comfortable, but it seems so 
d d lonely to-night. If poor George 
were sitting opposite to me, or—or even 
George’s sister—she’s very like him— 
existence might be a little more en- 
durable. But when a fellow’s lived by 
himself for eight or ten years he begins 
to be bad company.” 

He burst out laughing presently, as he 
finished his first pipe. 

“The idea of my thinking of George’s 
sister,” he thought; “what a prepos- 
terous idiot I am!” 

The next day’s post brought him a 
letter in a firm but feminine hand, which 
was strange to him. He found the little 
packet lying on his breakfast-table, beside 
the warm French roll wrapped in a nap- 
kin by Mrs. Maloney’s careful but rather 
dirty hands. He contemplated the en- 
velope for some minutes before opening 
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it—not in any wonder as to his corre- 
spondent, for the letter bore the post- 
mark of Grange Heath, and he knew that 
there was only one person who was likely 
to write to him from that obscure village ; 
but in that lazy dreaminess which was a 
part of his character. 

“From Clara Talboys,” he murmured 
slowly, as he looked critically at the 
clearly-shaped letters of his name and 
address. “ Yes, from Clara Talboys, most 
decidedly ; I recognise a feminine resem- 
blance to poor George’s hand; neater than 
his, and more decided than his, but very 
like, very like.” 

He turned the letter over and examined 
the seal, which bore his friend’s familiar 
crest. 

“7 wonder what she says to me?” he 
thought. “It’s a long letter, I daresay ; 
she’s the kind of woman who would write 
a long letter—a letter that will urge me 
on, drive me forwaré, wrench me out of 
myself, ’ve no doubt. But that can’t be 
helpe .d—so here goes | 

He tore open the enve lope with a sigh 
of resignation. It conta ae for iey but 
George’s two letters, and a few words 
written on the flap :—“ I send the letters ; 
jlease preserve and return them.—C. T. 

The letter, written from Liverpool, told 
nothing of the writer’s life, except his 
sudden determination of starting for a 
new world, to redeem the fortunes that 
had been ruined in the old. The letter, 
written almost immediately after George’s 
marriage, contained a full description of 
his wife—such a description as a man 
could only write within three weeks of 
a love-match—a description in_ which 
every feature was minutely catalogued, 
every grace of form or beauty of ex- 
pression fondly dwe It upon, every charm 
of manner lovingly depic _ 

Robert Audley read the letter three 
times before he laid it down. 


}? b 


“If George could have known for 
what purpose this description would 


serve when he wrote it,” thought the 
young barrister, “surely his hand would 
have fallen paralysed by horror, and 
powerless to shape one syllable of these 


tender words.” 
CHAPTER XXV. 
RETROGRADE INVESTIGATION. 


Tur dreary London January dragged 
its dull length slowly out. The last 
slender records of Christmas time were 
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swept away, and Robert Audley stil] 
lingered in town—still spent his ‘lonely 
evenings in his quiet sitting-room jp 
Fig-tree-court— still wandered listlessly 
in the Temple Gardens on sunny mor. 
ings, absently listening to the children’s 
babble, idly eitaline their play. He 
had many friends among the inhabitants 
of the quaint old buildings round him ; 
he had other friends far away in pleasant 
country places, whose spare bedrooms 


were always at bob’s service, whose 


cheerful firesides had snugly luxurious 
chairs specially allotted to him. But he 
seemed to have lost all taste “<i com- 
panionship, all sympathy with 1 » plea. 


sures and occupations of his sa ‘S, since 
the disappearance of George ‘Talboys, 
Elderly benchers indulged in facetious 
“a0 rvations upon the young 
face and moody mann They suggested 
the probability of some unhappy attach- 
ment, feminine ill-usage as the 
secret cause of the change. They told 
him to be of good cheer, and invited 
him to supper-parties, at which “lovely 
woman, with all her faults, God bless 
her,” was drunk by gentlemen who shed 
tears as they pro} posed the toast, and 
were maudlin and unhappy in their cups 
towards the close of the entertainment. 
Robert had no inclination for the — 
bibbing and the punch-making. The on 
idea of his life had become his cian 
He was the bonden slave of one gloomy 
thought—one horrible presentiment. A 
dark cloud was brooding above his uncle’s 
house, and it was his hand which was to 
give the signal for the thunder-clap and 
the tempest that was to ruin that noble 
life. 

*‘ Tf she would on ly 
run away,” he 
** Heaven 
chance. Why 
run away ?” 

Hie heard some ich 
sometimes from Alicia. The young ied idy’s 
letter rarely contained miee than a few 

lines, informing him that her p: pa 
was well: and that L ady Audley was ir 
very high spirits, amusing herself in her 
usual frivolous manner, and with her 
usual disregard for other eae 

A letter from Mr. Marchmont. the 
South: iampton schoolmaster, informed Ro- 
bert that little Georgey Was cone’ on 
very well, but that he was behindhand i in 
his education, and had not yet passed the 
intellectual Rubicon of words of two syl- 
lables. Captain Maldon had called 
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see his grandson, but that privilege had 
been withheld from him, in accordance 
with Mr. Audley’s instructions. The 
old man had furthermore sent a parcel 
of pastry and sweetmeats to the little 
boy, which had also been rejected on the 
ground of indigestible and bilious ten- 
dencies in the edibles. 

Towards the close of February, Robert 
received a letter from his cousin Alicia; 
which hurried him one step further for- 
ward towards his destiny, by causing him 
to return to the house from which he 
had been in a manner exiled at the in- 
stigation of his uncle’s wife. 

“Papa is very ill,” Alicia wrote; “ not 
dangerously ill, thank God; but confined 
to his room by an attack of low fever 
which has succeeded a violent cold. Come 
and see him, Robert, if you have any re- 
gard for your nearest relations. He has 
spoken about you several times; and I 
know he will be glad to have you with 
him. Come at once, but say nothing 
about this letter. 

“From your affectionate cousin, 

“* ALICIA.” 


A sick and deadly terror chilled Robert 
Audley’s heart, as he read this letter—a 
vague yet hideous fear, which he dared 
uot shape into any definite form. 

“Have I done right ?” he thought, in 
the first agony of this new horror—“ have 
I done right to tamper with justice; and 
to keep the secret of my doubts, in the 
hope that 1 was shielding those I Jove 
from sorrow and disgrace? What shall I do 
if I find him ill; very ill; dying perhaps ; 
dying upon Aer breast ?- What shall I do?” 

One course lay clear before him; and 
the first step of that course was a rapid 
journey to Audley Court. He packed 
his portmanteau ; jumped into a cab; and 
reached the railway station within an 
hour of his receipt of Alicia’s letter, which 
had come by the afternoon post. 

The dim village lights flickered faintly 
through the growing dusk when Robert 
reached Audley. He left his portmanteau 
with the stationmaster; and walked at a 
leisurely pace through the quiet lanes that 
led away to the stillloneliness of the Court. 
The over-arching trees stretched their 
leafless branches above his head, bare and 
weird in the dusky light. A low moan- 
ing wind swept across the flat meadow 
land, and tossed those rugged branches 
hither and thither against the dark grey 
sky. ‘They looked lke the ghostly arms 
of shrunken and withered giants beckoning 
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Robert to his uncle’s house. They looked 
like threatening phantoms in the chill 
winter twilight, gesticulating to him to 


hasten upon his journey. ‘The long ave- 
nue, so bright and pleasant when the per- 
fumed limes scattered their light bloom 
upon the pathway, and the dog-rose leaves 
floated on the summer air, was terribly 
bleak and desolate in the cheerless inter- 
regnum that divides the homely joys of 
Christmas from the pale blush of coming 
spring—a dead pause in the year, in 
which Nature seems to lie ina tranced 
sleep, awaiting the wondrous signal for 
the budding of the tree, and the bursting 
of the flower. 

A mournful presentiment crept into 
Robert Audley’s heart as he drew nearer 
to his uncle’s house. Every changing 
outline in the landscape was familiar to 
him; every bend of the trees; every ca- 
price of the untrammelled branches; every 
undulation in the bare hawthorn hedge, 
broken by dwarf horse-chestnuts, stunted 
willows, blackberry and hazel bushes. 

Sir Michael had been a second father 
to the young man, a generous and noble 
friend, a grave and earnest adviser; and 
perhaps thestrongestsentimentof Robert’s 
heart was his love for the grey-bearded 
baronet. But the grateful affection was 
so much a part of himself, that it sel- 
dom found an outlet in words; and a 
stranger would never have fathomed the 
depth of feeling which lay, a deep and 
powerful current, beneath the stagnant 
surlace of the barrister’s character. 

‘“‘What would become of this place if 
my uncle were to die?” he thought, as he 
drew nearer to the ivied archway, and the 
still water-pools, coldly grey in the 
twilight. “ Would other people live in the 
old house, and sit under the low oak 
ceilings in the homely familiar rooms ?” 

That wonderful faculty of association, 
so interwoven with the inmost fibres of 
even the hardest nature, filled the young 
man’s breast with a prophetic pain as he 
remembered that, however long or late, 
the day must come on which the oaken 
shutters would be closed for awhile, and 
the sunshine shut out of the house he 
loved. lt was painful to him even to 
remember this; as it must always be 
painful to think of the narrow lease which 
the greatest upon this earth can ever 
hold of its grandeurs. Is it so wonderful 
that some wayfarers drop asleep under 
the hedges; scarcely caring to toil 


onward on a journey that leads to no 
Is it wonderful that 
28 


abiding habitation ? 
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there have been quietists in the world 
ever since Christ’s religion was first 
preached upon earth? Is it strange that 
there is patient endurance and tranquil 
resignation, calm expectation of that 
which is to come on the further shore of 
the dark flowing river? Is it not rather 
to be wondered that anybody should ever 
care to be great for greatness’ sake; for 
any other reason than pure conscientious- 
mess; the simple fidelity of the servant 
who fears to lay his talent by in a napkin, 
knowing that indifference is near akin to 
dishonesty? If Robert Audley had lived 
in the time of Thomas A’Kempis, he 
would very likely have built himself a 
narrow hermitage amid some forest lone- 
liness, and spent his life in tranquil 
imitation of the reputed author ot Zhe 
Imitation. As it was, Fig-tree-court 
was a pleasant hermitage in its way, and 
for breviaries and Books of Hours, I am 
ashamed to say the young barrister sub- 
stituted Paul de Kock and Dumas, fils. 
But his sins were of so simply negative 
an order, that it would have been very 
easy for him to have abandoned them for 
negative virtues. 

Only one solitary ght was visible in 
the long irregular range — windows facing 

the archway, as Robert passed under the 

gloomy shade of the ed ivy, restless 
in the chill moaning of the wind. He 
recognised that lighted window as the 
large oriel in his uncle’s room. When 
last he had looked at the old house it had 
been gay with visitors, every window 
glitterimg like a low star in the dusk; 
now, dark and silent, it faced the winter’s 
night like some dismal baronial habita- 
tion, deep in a woodland solitude. 

The man who opened the door to the 
unlooked-for visitor, brightened as he re- 
cognised his master’s nephew. 

“Sir Michael will be cheered up a bit, 

by the sight of you,” he said. as he 
mor tn Robert Audley into the fire-lit 
library, which seemed desolate by reason 
of the baronet’s easy chair standing empty 
on the broad hearth- rug. “Shall L bring 
you some dinner here, sir, before you go 
upstairs ?” the servant asked. “ My lady 
and Miss Audley have dined early during 
my master’s illness, but 1 can bring you 
auything you would please to take, 
sir.” 

“T’ll take 


my uncle, 


nothing until I have seen 
» PD eatin ne | 

Robert answered, hurriedly ; 
if | can see him at once. 
too ill to receive me, I sup- 
he added, anxiously. 


** that is to say, 
He is not 
pose f”’ 
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“Oh, no, sir—not too ill; only a little 
low, sir. This way, if you please.” 

He conducted ‘Robert up the short 
flight of shallow oaken stairs to the oe. 
tagon chamber in which George Talboys 
had sat so long five months before, staring 
absently at my lady’s portrait. The pic. 
ture was finished now, and hung in the 
post of honour opposite the windovy, 
amidst Claudes, Poussins, and Wouver. 
mans, who se less brilliant hues were killed 
by thevivid colouring of the modern artist, 
The bright face loo ked cd out of that -_ iwled 
elitter of golden hair, in which the Pre. 
Raphaelites delight, with a mocking smile, 
as Robert paused for a moment to glance 
at the well-remembered pic ture. ‘lwo or 
three moments afterwards he had p: seed 
through my lady’ s boudoir and dressing 
room, aud stood upon the threshold of Sir 
Michael’s room. ‘The baronet lay in a 
quiet sleep, his arni lying outside the bed, 
and his strong hand clasped in his young 
wife’s delicate fingers. Alicia sat ina 
low chair beside the broad open: hearth, 
on which the huge logs burned fiercely in 
the frosty iain re. ‘The interior of 
this luxurious bed-chamber might have 
made a striking picture for an artist's 
pencil, The massive furniture, dark and 
sombre, yet. broken up and relieved here 
and the f gilding, and masses 
of glowing colour ; ths elegance of every 
detail, in which wealth was subservient 
to purity of taste ; and last, but greatest 
in importance, the graceful ficures of the 

two women and the noble form of the old 
man would have formed a worthy study 
for any painter. 

Lucy Audley, with her disordered hair 
In a pal ay of yellow gold about h 
thoughtiul f , the flowing lines of her 
soft muslin ye Soh i-gown falling i 
straight folds to her feet, and cl: mages at 
the waist by a narrow circlet of ag 
links, micht have served as a model for a 
medieval saint, in one of the tiny chapels 
hidden away Je the nooks and corners ol 
a grey old unchanged by Ke- 
formation or al > and what saintly 
martyr Middle Ages could have 
borne a holier aspect than the man whose 
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peautiful ; but the same face, recognising 
Robert Audley, faded from. its delicate 
brightness, and looked scared and wan 
in the lamplight. 

“Mr. Andley!” she cried, in a faint, 
tremulous voice. 

“Hush!” whispered Alicia, with a 
warning gesture; “ you will wake papa. 
How good of you to come, Robert,” she 
added, in the same whispered tones, 
beckoning to her cousin to take an empty 
chair near the bed. 

The young man seated himself in tie 
indicated seat at the bottom of the bed, 
and opposite to my lady, who sat close 
beside the pillows. He looked long and 
earnestly at the face of the sleeper ; still 
longer, still more earnestly at the face of 
Lady Audley, which was slowly recover- 
ing its natural hues. 

“He has not been very ill, has he‘ 
Robert asked in the sane key as that in 
which Alicia had spoken. 

My lady answered the question. 

“Oh, no, not dangerously ill,” she said, 
without taking her eyes from her hus- 
band’s face; “but still we have been 
anxious, very, very anxious.” 

Robert never relaxed his scrutiny of 
that pale face. 

“She shall look at me,” he thought ; 
“J will make her meet my eyes, and L 
will read her as I have read her before. 
She shall know how useless her artifices 
are with me.” 

He paused for a few minutes before he 
spoke again. The regular breathing of 
the sleeper, the ticking of a gold hunting 
watch at the head of the bed, and the 
crackling of the burning logs, were the 
only sounds that broke the stillness. 

“T have no doubt you have been 
anxious, Lady Audley,” Robert said, after 
a pause, fixing my lady? s eyes as they 
wandered furtively to his face. ‘ There 
is no one to whom my uncle’s life can be 
of more value than to you. Your happi- 
ness, your prosperity, your sa/e/y depend 
alike upon his existence.” 

The whisper in which he uttered these 
words was too low to reach the other side 
of the room where Alicia sat. 

Lucy Audley’s eyes met those of the 
speaker with some gleam of triumph in 
their light. 

“T know tha . she said. ‘ Those who 
strike me must strike through him.” 

She pointed to the sleeper as she spoke, 
still looking at Robert Audley. She de- 
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fied him with her blue eyes, their bright- 
ness intensified by the triumph in their 
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glance, She defied him with her quiet 
smile—a smile of fatal beauty, full of 
lurking significance and mysterious mean- 
ing—the smile which the artist had exag- 
gerated in his portrait of Sir Michael’s wife. 

Robert turned away from the lovely 
face, and shaded his eyes with his hand; 
putting a barrier between my lady and 
himself; a screen which baffled her pene- 
tration and provoked her curiosity. Was 
he still watching her or was he thinking ? 
and of what was he thinking ? 

Robert had been seated at the bedside 
for upwards of an hour before his uncle 
woke. The baronet was delighted at his 
nephew’s coming. 

“It was very good of you to come to 
me, Bob,” he said. “I have been think- 
ing of you a good deal since [ve been ill. 
You and Luey must be good friends, you 
know, Bob; and you must learn to think 
of her as your aunt, sir; though she is 
young and beautiful ; ; and—and—you un- 
dex stand, eh ?” 

Rober t grasped his uncle’s hand, but 
he looked down gravely as he answered— 

“J do understand you, sir,” he said, 
quietly; “and I give you my word of 
honour that I am steeled against my 
lady’s faseinations. She knows that as 
weli as I do.” 

Lucy Audley made a little grimace 
with her pretty lips. 

“ Bah, you silly Robert,” she ex- 
claimed ; “‘ you take everything au serieur. 
If | thought you were rather too young 
for a nephew, it was only in my fear of 
other people’s foolish gossip; not from 
any 

She hesitated for a moment, and escaped 
any conclusion to her sentence by the 
timely intervention of Mr. Dawson, her 
late employer, who entered the room upon 
lis evening visit while she was speaking. 

He felt the patient’s pulse; asked two 
or three questions ; pronounced the baro- 
net to be steadily improving; exchanged 
a few common-place remarks with Alicia 
and Lady —s and prepared to leave 
the room. Robert rose and accompanied 
him to the door. 

“T will light you to the staircase,” he 
said, taking a candle from one of the 

tables, and lighting it at the lamp. 

“No, no, Mr. ” Audley, pray do not 
trouble vourself, ” expostulated the sur- 
geon; “I know my way very well indeed.” 

Robert insisted; and the two men left 
the room together. As they entered 
the octagon ante-chamber, the barrister 
paused and shut the door behind him. 
WS 
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** Will you see that the other door is 
closed, Mr. Dawson?” he said, pointing 
to that which opened upon the staircase. 
“T wish to have a few moments’ private 
conversation with you.’ 

“With much pleasure,” replied the 
surgeon, complying with Robert’s re- 
quest ; “but if you are at all alarmed 
about your uncle, Mr. Audley, I can set 
your mind at rest. There is no occasion 
for the least uneasmess. Had his illness 
been at all serious, I should have tele- 
graphed immediately for the family phy- 
sician.’ 

“Tam sure that you would have done 
your duty, sir,” answ vered Robert, gravely. 
“But Iam not going to speak of my 
uncle. I wish to ask you two or three 
questions about another person.” 

*‘ Tndeed.” 

“The person who once lived in your 
family as Miss Lucy Graham ; the person 
who is now Lady Audley.” 

Mr. Dawson looked up with an ex- 
— of surprise upon his quiet 
ace. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Audley,” he an- 
swered; “you can scarcely expect me to 
answer any questions about your uncle’s 
wife, without Sir Michael’s express per- 
mission. J can understand no motive 
which can prompt you to ask such ques- 
tions—no worthy motive, at least.” He 
looked severely at the young man, as 
much as to say, ‘* You have heen falling 
in love with your uncle’s pretty wife, sir, 
and you want to make mea ¢o-between in 
some treacherous flirtation ; but it wont 
do, sir; it wont do.” 

“T alw ays respected the lady as Miss 
Graham, sir,” he said, “and I esteem 
her doubly as Lady Audley—not on 
account of her altered position, but 
because she is the wife of one of the 
noblest men in Christendom.” 

“You cannot respect my uncle or my 
uncle’s honour more sincerely than I do,” 
answered Robert. “I have no unworthy 
motive for the questions I am about to 
ask; and you must answer them.” 

“ Must ?? echoed Mr. Dawson, indig- 
nantly. 

“Yes; you are my uncle’s friend. It 
was at your house he met the woman 
who is now his wife. She called herself 
an orphan, I believe, and enlisted his 
pity as well as his admiration in her 
behalf. She told him that she stood 
alone in the world, did she not ?—without 
friend or relatives. This was all I 
could ever learn of her antecedents.” 
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“What reason have you to wish to 
know more ?” asked the surgeon. 

«A very terrible reason,” answered 
Robert Audley. “ For some months past 
I have struggled with doubts and sus. 
picions which have embittered my life, 
They have grown stronger every day ; and 
they will not be set at rest by the com. 
mon-place sophistries, and the shallow 
arguments with which men try to deceive 
themselv es, rather than believe that which 
of all things upon earth they most fear 
to believe. I do not think that the woman 
who bears my uncle’s name, is worthy to 
be his wife. I may wrong her. Heaven 
grant that it is so. But if I do, the fatal 
chain of circumstantial evidence never 
yet linked itself so closely about an imno- 
cent person. I wish to set my doubts at 
rest, or—or to confirm my fears. ‘There 
is but one manner in whieh I can do this. 
I must trace the life of my uncle’s wife 
backwards, minutely and carefully, from 
this night to a period of six years ago. 
This is the twenty-fourth of February, 
fifty-nine. I want to know every record 
of her life between to-night and the 
February of the year fifty-three.” 

‘And your motive is a worthy one? 

“Yes, I wish to cles ar her from a very 
dreadful suspicion.” 

* Which exists only in your mind ?” 

* And in the mind of one other person.” 

“May I ask who that person is ?” 

“No, Mr. Dawson,” answered Robert, 
decisiv ely ; “T cannot reveal anything 
more than what I have already told you. 
I am a very irresolute, v acillating man 
in most things. In this matter I am com- 
pelled to be decided. I repeat once more 
that I must know the history of Lucy 
Graham’s life. If you refuse to help me 
to the small extent in your power, I will 
find others who will help me. Painful 
as it would become, I will ask my uncle 
for the information which you would 
withhold, rather than be baffled im the 
first step of my investigation.” 

Mr. Dawson was silent for some 
minutes. 

“ 1 cannot express how much you have 
astonished and alarmed me, Mr. Audley,” 
he said. ‘J can tell you so little about 
Lady Audley’s antecedents, that it would 
be mere obstinacy to withhold the small 
amount of information I possess. 1 have 
always considered your uncle’s wife one 
of the most amiable of women. I cannot 
bring myself to think her otherwise. It 
would be an uprooting of one of the 
strongest convictions of my life were | 
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compelled to think her otherwise. You 
wish to follow her life backwards from 
the ay hour to the year fifty-three ?” 

“ o." 

“She was married to your uncle last 
June twelvemonth, in the Midsummer of 
fiity-seven. She had lived in my house a 
little more than thirteen months. She 

became a member of my household upon 
the fourteenth of May, in the year filty- 
six. 

“And she came to you i 

“From aschool at Brompton; a school 
kept by a lady of the name of Vincent. 
It was Mrs. Vincent’s strong recommen- 
dation that induced me to receive Miss 
Graham into my family without any more 
especial knowledge of her antecedents.” 

“Did you see this Mrs. Vincent ?” 

“J did not. I advertised for a go- 
verness, and Miss Graham answered my 
advertisement. In her letter she referred 
me to Mrs. Vincent, the proprietress of a 
school in which she was then residing as 
junior teacher. My time is always so 
fully occupied, that I was glad to escape 
the necessity of a day’s loss in going from 
Audley to London to inquire about the 
young lady’s qualifications. I looked for 
Mrs. Vincent’s name in the Directory, 
found it, concluded that she was a re- 
sponsible person, and wrote to her. Her 
reply was perfectly satisfactory :—Miss 
Lucy Graham was assiduous and con- 
scientious ; as well as fully qualified for 
the situation I offered. 1 accepted this 
reference, and I had no cause to regret 
what may have been an _ indiscretion. 
And now, Mr. Audley, I have told you 
all that I have the power to tell.” 

“Will you be so kind as to give me 
the address of this Mrs. Vincent ?” asked 
Robert, taking out his pocket-book. 

_“Certainly! She was then living at 
No. 9, Crescent Villas, Brompton.” 

“ Ah, to be sure,” muttered Mr. Audley, 

a recollection of last September flashing 
suddenly back upon him as the surgeon 
spoke. “Crescent Villas—yes, I have 
heard the address before from Lady 
Audley herself. This Mrs. Vincent tele- 
graphed to my uncle’s wife early in last 
September. She was ill—dying, | believe 
—and sent for my lady; but had removed 
from her old house and was not to be 
found.” 

“Indeed! I never heard Lady Audley 
mention the circumstance.” 

“Perhaps not. It occurred while | 
was down here. Thank you, Mr. Dawson, 
for the information which you have so 
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kindly and honestly given me. It takes 
me back two and a-half years in the his- 
tory of my lady’s life; but I have still a 
blank of three years to fill up before I can 
exonerate her from my terrible suspicion. 
Good evening.” 

Robert shook hands with the surgeon 
and returned to his uncle’s room. He 
had been away about a quarter of an hour. 
Sir Michael had fallen asleep once more, 
and my lady’s loving hands had lowered 
the heavy curtains and shaded the lamp 
by the bedside. Alicia and her father’s 
wife were taking tea in Lady Audley’s 
boudoir, the room next to the ante- 
chamber in which Robert and Mr. Dawson 
had been seated. 

Lucy Audley looked up from her occu- 
pation amongst the fragile china cups and 
watched Robert rather anxiously as he 
walked softly to his uncle’s room and back 
again to the boudoir. She looked very 
pretty and innocent, seated behind the 
graceful group of delicate opal china and 
glittering silver. Surely a pretty woman 
uever looks prettier than when making 
tea. The most feminine and most do- 
mestic of all occupations imparts a magic 
harmony to her every movement, a 
witchery to her every glance. The float- 
ing mists from the boiling liquid in which 
she infuses the soothing herbs, whose 
secrets are known to her alone, envelope 
her in a cloud of scented vapour, through 
which she seems a social fairy, weaving 
potent spells with Gunpowder and Bohea. 
At the tea-table she reigns omnipotent, 
unapproachable. What do men know of 
the mysterious beverage? ead how 
poor Hazlitt made his tea, and shudder at 
the dreadful barbarism. How clumsily 
the wretched creatures attempt to assist 
the witch president of the tea-tray ; how 
hopelessly they hold the kettle, how con- 
tinually they imperil the frail cups and 
saucers, or the taper hands of the priestess. 
‘To do away with the tea-table is to rob 
woman of her legitimate empire. To send 
a couple of hulking men about amongst 
your visitors, distributing a mixture made 
in the housekeeper’s room, is to reduce 
the most social and friendly of ceremonies 
to a formal giving out of rations. Better 
the pretty influence of the teacups and 
saucers gracefully wielded in a woman’s 
hand than all the inappropriate power 
snatched at the point of the pen from the 
unwilling sterner sex. Imagine all the 


women of England elevated to the high 
level of masculine intellectuality; superior 
to crinoline; above pearl powder and Mrs. 
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Rachael Levison; above taking the pains 
to be pretty; above making themselves 
agreeable; above tea-tables and _ that 
cr ruelly scandalous and rather satirical 
gossip which even strong men delight in ; 
and what a dreary, utilitarian, ugly life 
the sterner sex must lead. 

My lady was by no means strong- 
minded. ‘The starry diamonds upon her 
white fingers flashed hither and thither 
amongst the tea- things, and she bent her 
pretty head over the marvellous Indian tea- 
caddy of sandal-wood and silver, with as 
much earnestness as if life held no higher 
purpose than the infusion of Bohea. 

* You'll take a cup of tea with us, Mr. 
Audley?” she asked, pausing with the 
teapot in her hand to look up at Robert, 
who was standing near the door. 

** If you please.” 

“But you have not dined, perhaps? 
Shall I ring and tell them to bring 
you something a little more substantial 
than biscuits and transparent bread-and- 
butter ? 

“No, thank you, Lady Audley. I took 
some lunch before I ‘left town. Pil 
trouble you for nothing but acup of tea.” 

He seated himself at the little table 
and looked across it at his cousin Alicia, 
who sat with a book in her Jap, and had 
the air of being very much absorbed by its 

ages. The bright brunette complexion 
fad lost its glowing crimson, and the ani- 
mation of the young lady’s manner was 
suppressed—on account of her father’s 


ulness, no doubt, Robert thought. 
* Alicia, my dear, ” the barrister said, 


after a very leisurely contemplation of his 
cousin, “youre not looking well.” 

Miss Audley shrugged her shouk lers, 
but did not condescend to lift her eyes 
from her book. 

“Perhaps not,” she answered, con- 
temptuously. “What does it matter? 
I’m growing a philosopher of your school, 
Robert Audley. What does it matter Q 
Who cares whether I am well or ill ?” 

*“* What a spit-fire she is,” thought the 
barrister. He always knew his cousin was 
angry with him when she addressed him 

“© Robert Audley.” 

» «You needn’t pitch into a fellow be- 
cause he asks you acivil question, Alicia,” 
he said, reproachfully. “As to nobody 
aaring about your health, that’s nonsense. 
T care.’ Miss Audley looked up with a 
bright smile. “ Sir aves Towers cares.” 


Miss Audley returned to her book with a 
frown. 


“What are you reading there, Alicia ?” 
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Robert asked, after a pause, during which 
he had sat thoughtfully stirring his tea. 

“ Changes and Chances.” 

“A novel ?” 

* Yes.” 

* Who is it by ?” 

“The author of Follies and Faults,” 
answered Alicia, still pursuing her study 
of the romance upon her lap. 

“Ts it interesting ?” 

Miss Audley pursed up her mouth and 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“Not particularly,” she said. 

“Then I think you might have better 
manners than to read it while your first 
cousin is sitting opposite you,” obs2rved 
Mr. Audley, with some gravity, “especially 
as he has ‘only come to pay you a flying 

visit, and will be off to-morrow morning.” 

“To-morrow morning !” exclaimed my 
lady, looking up suddenly. 

Though the look of joy upon Lady 
Audley’s face was as brief as a flash of 
lightning on a summer sky, it was not 
unperceived by Rot bert. 

“Yes,” he said; “I shall be obliged to 
run up to London to-morrow on business, 
but I shall return the next day, if you 
will allow me, Lady Audley, and stay here 
till my uncle recovers.” 

« But you are not 
about him, are yas “ae 


seriously alarmed 
asked. my lady, 


anxiously. “You do not think him very 
ill ?” 
**No,” answered Robert. ‘* Thank Hea- 


ven, I think there is not the slightest cause 
for apprehe nsion.”’ 

My lady sat silent for a few moments, 
looking at the empty te: acups with a 
prettily thoughtful face—a face grave with 
the innocent seriousness of a musing child. 

“But you were closeted such a long 
time with Mr. Dawson just now,” she 

said, after this brief pause. “I was quite 
alarmed at the length of your conversation. 
Were you talking of Sir Michael all the 
time ?” 

“No; not all the 

My la ly looked 
once more. 

“Why, what could you find to say to 
Mr. Dawson, or he to say to you?” she 
asked, after another pause. ‘ You are al- 
most strangers to each other.” 

‘Suppose Mr. Dawson wished to con- 
sult me about some law business.” 

“Was it that?’ cried Lady Audley, 
eagerly. 

“Tt would be rather unprofessional to 


tell you if it were so, my lady,” answered 
Robert, gravely. 


» time.” 


down at the teacups 
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My lady bit her lip, and relapsed into 
silence. Alicia threw down her book, and 

watched her cousin’s pre-occupied face. 
He talked to her now and then for a few 
minutes, but it was evidently an effort 
to him to arouse himself from his reverie. 

“Upon my word, Robert Audle *y, you 
are a Very agreeable companion,’ ’ exclaim- 
ed Alicia at length, her rather limited 
stock of patience “quite exhausted by two 
or three of these abortive atte: npts at 
conversation. “‘ Perhaps the next time you 
come to the Court you will be good enough 
to bring your mind with you. By your 
present inanimate appearance, I ‘should 
magine that you had left your intellect, 
such as it is, somewhere in the Temple. 
You were never one of the liveliest of 
people, but latterly you have really grown 
almost unendurable. I suppose you are 
in love, Mr. Audley, and are thinking ot 
the honoured object of your affections.’ 

He was thinkmg of Clara Talboys’ up- 
lifted face, sublime in its unutterable 
grief ; of her impassioned words; still 
ringing in his ears as clearly as "when 
they were first spoken. Again he saw 
her looking at him with her bright brown 
eyes. Again he heard that solemn question, 
“Shall you or | find my brother’s mur- 
derer ?”’ And he was in Essex; in the 
little village from which he firmly be lieved 
George Talboys had never departed. He 
was on the spot at which all record of his 
friend’s life ended as suddenly as a story 
ends when the reader shuts the book. 
And could he withdraw now from the 
investigation in which he found himself 
involved 2 Could he stop now? For any 
consideration ? No; a thousand times no! 
Not with the image ‘of that crief-stricken 
face imprinted on his mind. Not with 
the accents of that earnest appeal ringing 
on his ear. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
SO FAR AND NO FARTHER. 


Rosent left Audley the next morning by 
an early train, and reached Shoreditch a 
little after nine o’clock. He did not 
return to his chambers, but called a cab 
and drove straight to Crescent Villas, 
West Brompton. He knew that he 
Should fail in finding the lady he went 
to seek at this address, as his uncle had 
failed a few months before, but he 
thought it possible to obtain some clue 
to the schoolmistress’s new residence, in 
spite of Sir Michael’s ill success. 
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“Mrs. Vincent was in a dying state, 
according to the telegraphic message,” 
Robert thought. “If I do find her, 7} 
shall at least succeed in discovering 
whether that message was genuine.” 

He found Crescent Villas after some 
difficulty. The houses were large, but 
they lay half imbedded amongst the 
chaos of brick and mortar rising around 
them. New terraces, new streets, new 
squares led away into hopeless masses of 
stone and plaster on every side. ‘The roads 
were sticky with damp clay, which 
clogged the wheels of the cab and buried 
the fetlocks of the horse. The desola- 
tion of desolations—that awful aspect of 
incompleteness and discomfort which 
perv ades a new and unfinished neighbour- 
hood—had set its djsmal seal upon the 
surrounding streets which had arisen 

about and entrenched Crescent Villas 
and Robert wasted forty minutes by a. 
own watch, and an hour and a quarter 
according to the cabman’s reckoning, im 
driving up and down uninhabited streets 
and terraces, trying to find the Villas ; 
whose chimney-pots were frowning down 
upon him, black and venerable, amid 
groves of virgin plaster, undimmed by 
time or smoke. 

But having at last succeeded in reach- 
ing his destination, Mr. Audley alighted 
from the cab, directed the driver to wait 
for him at a certain corner, and set out 
upon his voyage of discovery. 

“If I were a distinguished Q. C., I 
could not do this sort of thing, “he 
thought; “my time would be worth a 
euinea or so a minute, and I should be 
retained in the great case of Hoggs 7. 
Boggs, going forward this very day before 
a special jury at W estminster Hall. As 
it is, | can afford to be patient. “3 

He inquired for Mrs. Vincent at the 
number which Mr. Dawson had given him. 
The maid who opened the door had never 
heard that lady’s name; but after going 
to inquire of her mistress, she returne 
to tell Robert that Mrs. Vincent had 
lived there, but that she had left two 
months before the present occupants had 
entered the house, “and missus has been 
here fifteen mouths,” the girl added, ex- 
planatorily. 

“But you cannot tell me where she 
went on leaving here?” Robert asked, 
despondingly. 

“No, sir; missus says she believes the 
lady failed, ‘and that she left sudden like, 
and didn’t want her address to be known 
in the neighbourhood.” 
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Mr. Audley felt himself at a stand- 
still once more. If Mrs. Vincent had left 
the place in debt, she had no doubt 
scrupulously concealed her whereabouts. 
There was little hope, then, of learning 
her address from any of the tradespeople ; 
and yet, on the other hand, it was just 
possible that some of her sharpest credi- 
tors might have made it their business to 
discover the defaulter’s retreat. 

He looked about him for the nearest 
shops, and found a baker’s, a stationer’s, 
and a fruiterer’s a few paces from the 
crescent. ‘Three empty-looking, preten- 
tious shops, with plate-glass windows and 
a hopeless air of gentility. 

He stopped at “the baker’s s, who called 
himself a pastrycook and confectioner, 
and exhibited some specimens of petrified 
sponge-cake in glass bottles, and some 
highly-glazed tarts, covered with green 
gauze. 

** She must have bought bread,” Robert 
thought, as he deliberated before the 
baker’s shop; “‘and she is likely to have 
bought it at the handiest place. Tl try 
the baker.” 

The baker was standing behind his 
counter, disputing the items of a bill with 
a sh abby: genteel young woman. He did 
not trouble himself to attend to Robert 
Audley till he had settled the dispute, 
but he looked up as he was receipting the 
bill and asked the barrister what he 
pleased to want. 

“Can you tell me the address of a Mrs. 
Vincent, who lived at No. 9, Crescent 
Villas, a year and a-half ago?” Mr. 
Audley inquired, mildly. 

“No, I can’t,” answered the baker, 
growing very red in the face and speak. 
ing in-an unnecessarily loud voice; “and 
what’s more, [ wish 1 could. That lady 
owes me upwards of eleven pound for 
bread, and it’s rather more than I can 
afford to lose. If anybody can tell me 
where she lives, I shall be much obliged 
to ’em for so doing.” 

Robert Audley shrugged his shoulders 
and wished the man good morning. He 
felt that his discovery of the lady’s where- 
abouts would involve more trouble than 
he had expected. He might have looked 
for Mrs. Vincent’s name in the Pos¢ 
Office Directory, but he thought it scarcely 
likely that a lady who was on such un- 
comfortable terms with her creditors 
would afford them so easy a means of 
ascertaining her residence. 

“Tf the baker can’t find her, 
should J find her ?” 


how 


he thought, despair- 
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ingly. “Tf a resolute, sanguine, active, 
and energetic creature, such as the baker, 

fail to achieve this business, how can a 
lymphatic wretch like me hope to accom. 
plish it? Where the baker has been de. 
feated, what preposterous folly it would 
be for me to try to succeed.” 

Mr. Audley abandoned himself to these 
gloomy re flections as he walked slowly 
back towards the corner at which he had 
left the cab. About half-way between 
the baker’s shop and this corner, he was 
arrested by hearing a woman’s step chose 
at his side, and a woman’s voice asking 
him to stop. He turned and found him- 
self face to face with the shabbily-dressed 
woman whom he had left settling her 
account with the baker. 

* Eh, what ?” he asked, vaguely. “ Can 
I do anything for you, ma’am? Does 
Mrs. Vincent owe you money, too? 

“Yes, sir,’ the woman answ oof with 
a'semi-genteel manner which corresponded 
with the shabby gentility of her dress; 

“Mrs. Vincent 1s in my debt ; but it isn’ ' 
that, sir. I—I want to know, please, 
what your business may be with her— 
because—because- 

“You can give me her address if you 
choose, ma’am. That’s what you mean to 
say, isn’t it?” 

“Phe woman hesitated a little, 
rather suspiciously at Robert. 

‘* You’re not connected with—with the 
tally business. are you, sir?” she asked, 
after considering Mr. Audley’s personal 
appearance for a few moments. 

“The what, ma’am ¢” cried the young 
barrister, staring aghast at his questioner. 

“Tm sure I beg your pardon, sir,” ex- 
claimed the little woman, seeing that she 
had made some very awful mistake. “I 
thought you might have been, you know. 
Some of the gentlemen who collect for 
the tally shops do dress so very hand- 
some; and I know Mrs. Vincent owes a 
good deal of money 

Robert Audley | 
speaker’s arm. 

“My dear madam,” he said, “I want 
to know nothing of Mrs. Vincent’s affairs. 
So far from being concerned in what you 
eall the tally business, I have not the re- 
motest idea of f what you mean by that 
expression. You may mean a political 
conspiracy; you may mean some new 
species of taxes. Mrs. Vincent does not 
owe me any money, however badly she 
may stand with that awful-looking baker. 
I never saw her in my life; but I wish to 
see her to-day for the simple purpose of 
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asking her a few very plain questions 
about a young lady who once resided in 
her house. If you know where Mrs. 
Vincent lives and will give me her ad- 
dress, you will be doing me a great 
favour.” 

He took out his card-case and handed 
acard to the woman, who examined the 
slip of pasteboard anxiously before she 
spoke again. 

“I’m sure you look and speak like a 
gentleman, sir,” she said, after a brief 
pause, “and I hope you will excuse me if 
l’ve seemed mistrustful like; but poor 
Mrs. Vincent has had dreadful difficulties, 
and I’m the only person hereabouts that 
she’s trusted with her addresses. I’m a 
dressmaker, sir, and I’ve worked for her 
for upwards of six years, and though she 
doesn’t pay me regular, you know, sir, 
she gives me a little money on account 
now and then, and I get on as well as I 
can. I may tell you where she lives, 
then, sir? You haven’t deceived me, have 
you f” 

“On my honour, no.” 

“ Well, then, sir,” said the dressmaker, 
dropping her voice as if she thought the 
pavement beneath her feet, or the iron 
railings before the houses by her side, 
might have ears to hear her, “it’s Acacia 
Cottage, Peckham Grove. I took a dress 
there yesterday for Mrs. Vincent.” 

“Thank you,” said Robert, writing the 
address in his pocket-book. ‘Iam very 
much obliged to you, and you may rely 
upon it, Mrs. Vincent shall not sufier any 
inconvenience through me.” 

He lifted his hat, bowed to the little 
dressmaker, and turned back to the cab. 

“| have beaten the baker at any rate,” 
he thought. ‘‘ Now for the second stage, 
travelling backwards, in my lady’s life.” 

The drive from Brompton to the Peck- 
ham-road was a very long one, and be- 
tween Crescent Villas and Acacia Cottage 
Robert Audley had ample leisure for re- 
flection. He thought of his uncle, lying 
weak and ill in the oak-room at Audley 
Court. He thought of the beautiful blue 
eyes watching Sir Michael’s slumbers ; the 
soft white hands tending on his waking 
wants; the low, musical voice soothing 
his loneliness ; cheering and consoling his 
declining years. What a pleasant picture 
it might have been, had he been able to 
look upon it ignorantly, seeing no more 
than others saw, looking no farther than 
a stranger could look. But with the 
black cloud which he saw, or fancied he 
saw, brooding over it, what an arch 
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mockery, what a diabolical delusion it 
seemed. 

Peckham Grove—pleasant enough in 
the summer-time—has rather a dismal 
aspect upon a dull February day, when 
the trees are bare and leafless, aud the 
little gardens desolate. Acacia Cottage 
bore small token of the fitness of its 
nomenclature, and faced the road with 
its stuccoed walls, sheltered only by a 
couple of tall, attenuated poplars. But 
it announced that it was Acacia Cottage 
by means of a small brass-plate upon one 
of the gate-posts, which was sufiicient 
indication for the sharp-sighted cabman, 
who dropped Mr, Audley upon the pave- 
ment before the little gate. 

Acacia Cottage was much lower in 
the social scale than Crescent Villas, and 
the small maid-servant who came to the 
low wooden gate and parleyed with 
Mr. Audley, was evidently well used to 
the encounter of relentless creditors across 
the same feeble barricade. 

She murmured the familiar domestic 
fiction of uncertainty regarding her mis- 
tress’s whereabouts ; and told Robert that 
if he would please to state his name and 
business, she would go and see if Mrs. 
Vincent was at home. 

Mr. Audley produced a card, and wrote 
in pencil under his own name—‘ A con- 
nexion of the late Miss Graham.” 

He directed the small servant to carry 
this card to her mistress, and quietly 
awaited the result. 

‘he servaut returned in about five 
minutes with the key of the gate. Her 
mistress was at home, she told Robert as 
she admitted him, and would be happy to 
see the gentleman. 

‘The square parlour into which Robert 
was ushered bore in every scrap of orna- 
ment, in every article of furniture, the 
unmistakeable stamp of that species of 
poverty which is most comfortless because 
it is never stationary. ‘The mechanic 
who furnishes his tiny sitting-room with 
half-a-dozen cane chairs, a Pembroke 
table, a Dutch clock, a tiny looking-glass, 
a crockery shepherd and shepherdess, and 
a set of gaudily-japanned iron tea-trays, 
makes the most of his limited possessions, 
and generally contrives to get some degree 
of comfort out of them; but the lady 
who loses the handsome furniture of the 
house she is compelled to abandon and 
encamps in some smaller habitation with 
the shabby remainder—bought in by some 
merciful friend at the sale of her effects— 
carries with her an aspect of gentecl 
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desolation and tawdry misery not easily 
to be parallelled in wretchedness by any 
other phase which poverty can assume. 

The room which Robert Audley sur- 
veyed was furnished with the shabbier 
scraps snatched from the ruin which had 
overtaken the imprudent schoolmistress 
in Crescent Villas. A cottage piano, a chef- 
fonier, six sizes too large for the room, 
and dismally gorgeous in gilded mould- 
ings that were chipped and broken; a slim- 
legged card-table, placed in the post of 
honour, formed the principal pieces of 
furniture. A threadbare patch of Brussels 
carpet covered the centre of the room, and 
formed an oasis of roses and lilies upon a 
desert of shabby green drugget. Knitted 
curtains shaded the windows, in which 
hung wire baskets of horrible-looking 
plants of the cactus specics, that grew 
downwards, like some demented class of 
vegetation, whose prickly and spider-like 
members had a fancy for standing on 
their heads. 

The green-baize covered card-tahle was 
adorned with gaudily-bound annuals or 
books of beauty, placed at right angles ; 
but Robert Audley did not avail himself 
of these literary distractions. He seated 
himself upon one of the rickety chairs, 
and waited patiently for the advent of the 
schoolmistress. He could hear the hum 
of half-a-dozen voices in a room near 
him, and the jingling harmonies of a set 
of variations to Deh Conte, upon a plane, 
whose every wire was evidently in the 
last stage of attenuation. 

He had waited for about a quarter of 
an hour, when the door was opened, and 
a lady, very much dressed, and with the 
setting sunlight of faded beauty upon 
her face, ‘utered the room. 

“Mr. Audley, I presume,” she said, 
motioning to Soke ‘rt to reseat himself, 
and placing herself in an easy-chair op- 
posite to him. ‘ You will pardon me, I 
hope, for detaining you so long; my 
duties 

“It is I who should apologize for in- 
truding upon you,” Robert answered, 
politely; “but my motive for calling 
upon you is a very serious one, and must 
plead my excuse. You remember the 


lady whose name I wrote upon my eard ?” 
“FB erfectly.”’ 
“May I: 





that lady’s history since her departure 
from your house 

“ Very little. In point of fact, scarcely 
Miss Graham, I believe, 
a situation in the family of a 


9) 


anything at all. 
obtained 


isk how much you know of 
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surgeon resident in Essex. Indecd, it was] 
who recommended her to that gentleman, 
I have never heard from her since she 
left me.” 

“But you have communicated with 
her ?” Robert asked, eagerly. 

‘* No, indeed.” 

Mr. Audley was silent 
ments, the shadow of gloomy 
gathering darkly on his face. 

“ May I ask if you sent a telegraphic 
despatch to Miss Graham early in last 
September, stating that you were dan- 
gerously ill, and that you wished to see 
her ?” 

Mrs. Vincent 
ques! 10n. 

“T had no occasion to ) send such a 
sone pn psdonang “T have never been 

riously ill in my life.” 
Robert Audle y paused before he asked 
any further questions, and 


for a few mo- 
thoughts 


] ah ie sas it 
smiled at her visitor’s 


1a Ser awle cl a few 
pencilled words in his note-book. 

“If 1 ask you a few straigh 
questions about Miss Luey Graham, 
madam,” he said, “ will you do me the 
favour to answer them without asking my 
motive in making such mquiries ?” 

“Most certainly,” replied Mrs. Vincent. 

‘T know nothime to Miss Graham/’s dis- 
advantage, and bave no justification for 

as tery of the bitte 1 dn keow™ 
MaacIwbeamyscr.ery Of tne littie ao KNOW, 

“Then will vou tell me at what date 

] a r . 93 
he voung lady first came to you! 


tforward 


Mrs. Vincent smiled and shook her 
head. She hada pretty smile—the frank 
smile of a woman wllo has been admired 


and who has too long felt the cert: ainty of 
being able to please, to be utterly subju- 
gated by any worldly misfortune. 

‘“‘ It’s not the least use to ask me, Mr. 
Audley,’ *she said. “I’m the most care- 
less creature in the world; I never did, 
and never could remember dates, though | 
do all in my power to teuprese upon my pire 
how important it Is for their future wel- 
fare that the ‘y should know when Willi: uM 
the Conqueror began to reign, and ; 
that kind of thing. But 1 haven't the 
remotest idea when Miss Graham came 
to me, although I know it was ages ago, 
for it was the very summer I had m 
peach-coloured silk. But we must consult 
Tonks—Tonks is sure to be right 

Robert Audley wondered who or what 
Tonks could be; a ra perhaps, or 
memorandum-book—some obscure rival 
of Letsome. 

Mrs. Vincent rang the bell, which was 
answered by the maid-servant who had 
admitted Robert. 
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«* Ask Miss Tonks to come to me,” she 
said. ‘1 want to see her particularly. 

In less than five minutes Miss ‘lonks 
made her appearance. She was wintry 
and rather frostbitten in aspect, and 
seemed to bring cold air in the scanty 
folds of her sombre merino dress. She 

was no age in particular, and looked as 
if she had never been younger, and would 
never grow older, but would remain for 
ever working backwards and forwards in 
her narrow groove, like some self-feeding 
machine for the imstruction of young 
ladies. 

“Tonks, my dear,” said Mrs. Vincent, 
without ceremony, es — in Is a 
relative of Miss Graham’s. Do you re- 
member how long it is since she came to 
us at Crescent Villas ?” 

“ She came in August, 1854,” answered 
Miss Tonks; “I think it was the elgh- 
teenth of August, but I’m not quite sure 
that it wasn’t the seventeenth. 1 know 
it was on a Tuesday.” 

“Thank you, Tonks; you are a most 
invaluable darling,” exclaimed Mrs. Vin- 
cent, with her sweetest simile. It was, 
perhaps, because of the invaluable nature 
of Miss Tonks’s services that she had 
received no remuneration whatevef from 
her employer for the last three or four 
years. Mrs. Vincent might have hesi- 
tated to pay her, from very contempt for 
the pitiful nature of the stipend as com- 
pared with the merits * ihe teacher. 

“Ts there anything else that Tonks or 
I can tell you, Mr. Audley 2” asked the 
schoolmistress. “Tonks has a far better 
memory than I have.” 

“Can you tell me where Miss Graham 
came from when she entered your house- 
hold ?” Robert inquired. 

“Not very precisely,” answered Mrs, 
Vincent. “I have a vague notion that 
MissGraham said something about coming 
from the sea-side, but she didn’t saywhere, 
or if she did I have forgotten it. ‘Tonks, 
did Miss Graham tell you where she came 
from ?” 

“Oh, no!” replied Miss Tonks, shaking 
her grim little head sienificantly. « Miss 
Graham told me nothing; she was too 

clever for that. She knew how to keep 
her own secrets, in spite of her innocent 
ways and her curly hair,’ Miss Tonks 
added, spitefully. 

“You think she had secrets, then ?” 
Robert asked, rather eagerly. 

**T know she had,” rep! lied Miss Tonks 


with frosty decision; ‘ ‘all manner of 
secrets. J wouldn’t have engaged such a 
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person as junior teacher in a respectable 
school, without so much as one word of 
recommendation from any living crea- 
ture.” 

“You had no reference, then, from 
Miss Graham ?” asked Robert, addressing 
Mrs. Vincent. 

“No,” the lady answered, with some 
little embarrassment : “I waived that. 
Miss Graham waived the question of 

salary; I could not do less than waive the 

question of reference. She had quar- 
relled with her papa, she told me, and she 
wanted to find a home away from all the 
people she had ever known. She wished 
to keep herself quite separate from these 
people. She had endured so much, she 
said, young as she was, and she wante d 
to escape from her troubles. How could 
I press her fora reference under these 
circumstances ? especially when J] saw 
that she was a perfect lady. You know 
that Lucy Graham was a er ct lady, 
Tonks, and it is very unkind of you to 
say such cruel tli ngs ‘about my taking her 
without a reference.” 

“When people make favourites, they 
are apt to be deceived by them,” Miss 
Tonks answered, with ey sententious- 
ness, and with no very perceptible rele- 
vance to the point in discussion. * 

“{ never made her a favourite, you 
jealous Tonks,” Mrs. Vincent answered, 
reproachfully. ‘I never said she was as 
useful as you, dear. You know I never 
did.” 

“Oh, no!” replied Miss Tonks, with a 
chilling accent, “ von never said she was 
useful. She was only ornamental; a per- 
son to be shown off to visitors, and to 
play fantasias on the drawing-room piano.’ 

“Then you can olive me no clue to 
Miss Graham’s previous history ?”’ Robert 
asked, looking from the schoolmistress 
to her teacher. He saw very clearly 
that Miss Tonks bore an envious erudge 
against Lucy Graham—a grudge which 
even the lapse of time had not healed. 

“If this woman knows anything to 
my lady’s detriment, she will tell it,” 
he thought. “She will tell it only too 
willingly.” 

But Miss Tonks appeared to know 
nothing whatever; except that Miss 
Graham had sometimes declared herself 
an ill-used creature, deceived by the base- 

ess of mankind, and the victim of un- 
nse Re sufferings, the way of poverty 
and deprivation. Beyond this, Miss T'o nks 
could tell nothing ; and although she made 
the most of what she did know, Robert 
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very soon sounded the depth of her small 
stock of information. 

“I have only one more question to 
ask,” he said at last. “It is this. Did 
Miss Graham leave any books or knick- 
knacks, or any kind of property whatever, 
behind her, when she left your establish- 
ment ?’ 

“Not to my knowledge,” Mrs. Vincent 
replied. — 

“Yes,” cried Miss Tonks, sharply. 
** She id leave something. She left a box. 
It’s upstairs in my room. I’ve got an 
old bonnet init. Would you like to see 
the box ?” she asked, addressing Robert. 

“Tf you will be so good as to allow 
me,” he answered, “I should very much 
like to see it.” 

“T’ll fetch it dow n, 
“It’s not very big. 

She ran out of the room before Mr. 
Audley had time to utter any polite 
remonstrance, 

7 How pitiless these women are to each 
other,” he thought, while the teacher was 
absent. “This one knows intuitively that 
there is some danger to the other lurking 
beneath my questions. She sniffs the 
coming trouble to her fellow female crea- 
ture, and rejoices in it, and would take 
any pains to help me. What a world it 
is, and low these women take life out of 
her hands. Helen Maldon, Lady Audley, 
Clara Talboys, and now Miss “Tonks— 
all womankind from | beginning to end.” 

Miss Tonks re-entered while the young 
barrister was meditating upon the infamy 
of her sex. She carried a dilapidated 
paper-covered bonnet-box, which she sub- 
mitted to Robert’s inspection.. 

Mr. Audley knelt down to examine the 
scraps of railway labels and addresses 
which were pasted here and there upon 
the box. It had been battered upon a 
great many different lines of railway, and 
had evide tly travelled considerably. 
Many of the labels had been torn off, but 
fragments of some of them remained, and 
upon one yellow scrap of paper Robert 
read the letters TURI. 

“The box has been to Italy,” hethought. 
“'Those are the first four ‘letters of ‘the 
word Turin, and the label is a foreign one.”’ 


* said Miss Tonks. 
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The only direction which had not been 
either defaced or torn away was the last, 
which bore the name of Miss Graham, pas. 
senger to London. Looking very closely 
at this label, Mr. Audley discovered that 
it had been pasted over another. 

“‘ Will you be so good as to let me have 
a little water and a piece of sponge?” he 
said. “I want to get off this upper label. 
Believe me that I am justified in what I 
am doing.” 

Miss Tonks ran out of the room, and 
returned immediately with a basin of 
water and a sponge. 


‘‘Shall I take off the label?” she 


asked. 
“No, thank you,” Robert answered, 
coldly. ‘1 can do it very well myself.” 


He damped the upper label several 
times before he could loosen the edges of 
the paper; but after two or three careful 
attempts the moistened surface peeled off, 
without injury to the unde rneath address. 

Miss Tonks could not contrive to read 
this address across Robert’s shoulder, 
though she exhibited considerable dex- 
terity in her endeavours to accomplish 
that ‘object. 

Mr. Audley repeated his operations 
upon the lower label, which he removed 
from the box, and placed very carefully 
between two blank leaves of his pocket: 
book. 

‘‘T need intrude upon you no longer, 
ladies,” he said, when he had done this. 
“T am extremely obliged to you for 
having afforded me all the information in 
your power. I wish you good morning.” 

Mrs. Vincent smiled and bowed, mur- 
muring some complacent conventionality 
about the delight she had felt in Mr. 
Audley’s visit. Miss Tonks, more ob- 
servant, stared at the white change which 
had come over tlie young man’s face since 
he had removed the upper label from the 
box. 

Robert walked slowly away from Acacia 
Cottage. “If that which I have found 
to-day is no evidence for a jury,” he 
thought, ‘it is surely enough to convince 
my uncle tha he has married a designing 
and infamous woman.” 


(To be continued.) 
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PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF POPULAR FALLACIES. 


No. 5 


Tus is the common apology for rashness 
in all transactions. ‘‘ Nothing venture, 
nothing have,” says the speculator, when 
he enters upon some undertaking which 
may considerably increase his wealth, or, 
on the other hand, may consummate his 
total ruin ; which, to use another pro- 
verbial expression, may make him ‘a man 
or a mouse.” ‘The odds are rather ex- 
treme between these two positions. But 
in the present day men are in such a 
hurry to get rich, that rash ventures take 
the place of ste ady industry and perse- 
verance, and men attempt to obtain ina 
few weeks or months what formerly re- 
quired years of application and integrity 
to effect. Hence we have had, particu- 
larly of Jate years, a furious mania for 
wealth every now and then; men rashly 
ventured that they might have, and lost 
that which they had previously got. The 
annals of Capel- conrt. would give us a 
curious insight into the numbers of those 
who, during the railway mania, were de- 
termined to have, however creat might 
be their venture, but who found that 
they took nothing, and lost much. This 
sentence was then continually in men’s 
mouths: ‘Nothing venture, nothing 
have;” and the consequences were, that 
although some of those who really had 
nothing managed to climb up the ladder, 

yet that more who had something to 
venture speedily reduced their noble to 
ninepence, and were brought down to 
cheese-parings, like the mouse. ‘The 
desire for gain out of the ordinary course 
of trade, and of extraordinary profits with 
little trouble or application, seduces men 
into these venturous speculations, and 
they venture upon them without calcu- 
lating the cost of their venture. ‘lhe 
most rash are generally those who have 
the least to lose; and it increases the 
risk of those who have something to 
venture, that, besides the ordinary losses 
which may accrue in any speculation, 
they have to contend with mere reckless 
gamesters who go in to win, but who 
cannot pay if the tide should turn against 
them. Many aman who has obtained a 
competency forgets, when he is entering 
on a speculation that may be capable of 
consuming all he possesses, that he is 
staking ease and comfort against beggary 
and disgrace. 


—*NOTHING VENTURE, NOTHING HAVE.” 


It may be true, that in all matters of 
commerce something must be ventured 
in order to secure a profit: a man who 
locks up his money in a chest without 
using it, may keep it, but the bare pos- 
session will be of no value to him. But 
the risks of ordinary traffic are capable of 
being reduced toa certainty, your venture 
may ‘be calculated, and, if you are content 
with a somewhat smaller profit, be to a 
great extent insured. As far as this goes 
the proverb is true, that if you venture 
nothing you will gain nothing. But this 
is not the sense in which the words are 
commonly used. They are generally ap- 
plied by some one who wishes you to 
enter upon some undertaking in which 
the profits are described as ‘enormously 
large, but in which the risks are also 
enormous. Something as full of peril 


As to o’erwalk a current roaring loud 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear, 


where you may possibly get over with 
safety, but if you fall in, “good night.” 
The excitement of this kind of gi gambling 
transaction in trade is as attractive to 
some men as the garabling at cards, dice, 
and betting is to others. Like the gen- 
tleman who is recorded to have said that 
the greatest pleasure in life was winning 
money at cards; and the next greatest 
pleasure losing ; so these nothing-ven- 
ture-nothing-have traders seem to “think 
the greatest pleasure in life is making 
money by some daring speculation ; and 
the next greatest, losing. In all trade 
there must be speculation to a certain 
extent; it is the very essence of com- 
merce ; ’ but reckless gambling i in matters 
of trade is as injurious as in horse-racing, 
the hazard-table, or cards. And one 
species of gambling frequently leads to 
the other. The same spirit, avarice, ani- 
mates both; the same principle, “nothing 
venture, nothing have,” directs both. 

We pride ourselves here in England on 
the change that has taken place i in the 
higher classes as regards their general 
morale, and their gambling propensities 
in particular. Where vice does exist, it 
does not make that unblushing parade of 
itself which it did a century ago. No 
prime minister in these days would ven- 
ture to lead a woman of notoriously bad 
character through the crush-room of the 
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Opera, in the presence of the Queen, as 
the Duke of Grafton did Nancy Parsons ; 

no First Lord of the Admiralty ‘would per- 
mit his mi istre ss to do the honours of his 
house, as in the days of Lord Sandwich ; 
we do not see our parli mentary leaders 
wasting their energie sin drunken orgies, 
or in the excitements of the eaming-table, 
as in the days of Pitt and Fox, when 
even men like Wilberforce were seduced 
within the tempting vortex, when sums 
so large were staked between private | ven- 
tlemen that they did not always remem- 
ber which had won fifty = und pounds. 
“ At one period of the play,” says Lord 
Carlisle, who rose in the Ke a winner of 
13,0002., speaking of a night of play be- 
tween himself, Lord Lichester, and Fox, 

who was then only eighteen years old, 

and who won 509 02. the same nieht— 
‘at one period of the play, I re ‘member, 

there was a balance in favour of one of 
those gentlemen (Lord Lchester or Fox), 
but of which, [ protest, 1 do not remem- 
ber, of about fiftv thousand.” Where are 
the winners ?—where are those who act 
upon our proverb, ‘ nothing venture, no- 


thing have,” and venture deeply? Does 
their venture prosper? See this same 
Lord Carlisle, who did venture thus 


deeply, sunk into despondency at the age 
of twenty-seven ; —| have undone my- 
self,” he writes to a friend, after a series 
of losses, “and it is to no purpose to 
conceal from you my abominable madness 
and folly; though perhaps the particulars 
may not be known to the rest of the 
world. I do protest to you, that I 
am so tired of my present manner of 
passing my time—however I may be kept 

in countenance by any number of those of 
my own fr ank and superior fortune—that 
I never reflect on it without shame. If 
they will employ me in any part of the 
world, I will accept the employment, let 
it tear me, as it will, from every thi: 1 
dear to me in this country. : [f any 
of our expectations should be eratified j in 
the winter, [ cannot expect anything sul- 
ficient to balance the expenses of living 
in London. If I accept anything, I must 
attend Parliament—I must live im Lon- 
don. If Iam not treated with conside- 
ration, [ can live here—if that can be 


called. living, which is wasting the best 
years of my life in obscurity—withor ut 
society to dispel the gloom of a northern 
climate—left to myself, to brood over my 
follies and indiscretions—to see my chil- 
dren deprived of education by those follies 
and indiscretions—to be forgotten—to 
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lose my temper—to be neglected—to be. 
come cross and morose to those whom I 
have most reason to love! Except that 
the welfare and interest of others depend 
upon my existence, I should not wish 
that existence to be of long duration.” 
He had ventured all the advantaves of 
birth, youth, talent, fortune, and had 
or rained nought but bit terness. 

Although we oce: sae hear of dissi- 
pated young men in the higher ranks of 
society vena cma in ia pernicious habit 
of gambling, venturing doopiy and gain- 
ing a loss, yet the vice is by no means so 
nrevalent in the higher classes as it was 
oe rly. In the last century, a fashion. 

ible pi arty was seareely thought complete 
without its Aes th and lords and 
ladies, in their own ut yuses, held what 
w as called the “‘ bank,” whie h gave thema 
decided advantage over the other players, 
and fleeced their company under the cuise 
of amusing them. The V did not, howe ver, 
atogether escape the suspicion of f foul 
play, and it became a kind of fashion “ to 
hive a professed gamester at five or ten 
ruineas a night, to set up a table for the 
evening.” ‘hen eame the establishment 
of clubs, in which men associated them- 
selves for the purposes of gaming, like 
Watiers, for instance, of which all the 
principal members were ruined, and the 
club was broken up through the forced 
ns Smeg of its sup porters. Dr. ven- 
nel, once Master of the ‘'emple, in one of 
his published s ermons, thus speaks of 
these associations and the detestable vice 
they were intended to encourage. “To 
this sordid habit the gamester joins a dis- 
position to fraud, and that of the meanest 

cast. ‘To those who soberly and fairly 
appreciate the real nature of human 
actions, nothing appears more inconsis- 
tent than that societies of men, who have 
incorporated themselves for the express 
purpose of gaming, should disclaim fraud, 
or allect to drive from their assemblies 


those among their associates whose 
crimes would reflect disgrace on them. 


Surely this, to a considerate mind, is as 
solemn and refined a banter as can well 
be exhibited: for when we take into view 
the vast latitude allowed by the most 
upright gamesters, when we reflect that 
according to their _ lous casuistry, 
every advantage may be legitimately 
taken of the =e ‘the unwary, and the 
inebriated, which superior coolness, skill, 
address, and activ ity can supply, we must 
look upon pretences to honesty as a most 
shameless aggravation of their crimes. 
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Even if it were possible that, in his own 
practice, a man might be a fair gamester, 
yet, for the result of the extended frauds 
committed by his fellows he stands deeply 
accountable to God, his country, and his 
conscience. ‘To a system necessarily i in- 
plicated with fraud; to associations of 
men, a large mi ajority of whom subsist by 

fraud ; ; to habits calculated to poison the 
me and principle of all integrity, he 
cives eflicacy, countenance, and concur- 
rence. Even his virtues he suffers to be 
subsidiary to the cause of vice. He sees, 
with calmness, depredation committed 
daily and hourly in his company, perhaps 
under his very roof. Yet men of this de- 
scription declaim (so desperately deceit- 
ful is the heart of man) against the very 
knaves they cherish and protect, and 
whom, perbaps, with some poor sophisti- 
cal refuge for a worn-out conscience, they 
evel imitate.” 

It required something more than de- 
nunciations from the pulpit to put down 
this vice, or to prevent men from asso- 
eiating together for gambling purposes. 
Mr. Crockford was the great reformer, 
for he succeeded, after a time, in teach- 
ing the fashionable world, that however 
de eply they might venture, they would 
vain nothing. Within the deserted walls 
of Watiers he first set up his hazard 
bank ; and then commenced building that 
magnificent club which bore his name, 
which sprung up like a fairy pours 
adorned with every art that could capti- 
vate the senses, every luxury that conid 
enervate the mind. As in humbier life 
the gaudy fittings of the gin-shop — 
the populace, so the den of vice of the 
higher classes was adorned with a mere- 
tricious taste to appeal to the same sen- 


sual feelings under a higher state of 
cultivation and development. And al- 
though the purposes for which these 


cilded saloons and festal chambers were 
intended were fully known, the fashion- 
able world flocked in crowds to the decoy; 
the first men of the dé ly & ave tiie sanction 
of their names to the unde rtaking; even 
the late Duke of Wellington, although no 
cambler, was among the original sub- 
seribers ; and not to be a member of 
hag sat s was tantamount to an exclu- 
ion from the fashionable circle. ‘“ No- 
th apart nothing have,” became the 
recognised motto of the club: but most 
of the members found those words truly 
meant, “‘ He who enters here leaves hope 
behind.” Scion after scion of the aris- 
tocracy was totally ruined in this luxu- 
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rious pandemonium. We may form some 
idea of the enormous sums lost by them, 
when we hear that Mr. Crockford retired 
in a few years, having realized upwards 
of a million of money; and besides this, 
having numbers of the aristocracy still 
indebted to him, it is said, to the amount 
of half a million more, but which he never 
expected to receive. He obtained all he 
eould; and like the lawyer who was ac- 
cused of taking a less fee than the dignity 
of the profession required, consoled him- 
self with the thought that he took all the 
rascal had got, and what could he do 
more ? There are many queer stories told 
of some of the gamblers at these clubs :— 
One old gentleman obtained the nickname 
of Neptune, because he once flung himself 
into the sea in a fit of despair at being, as 
he thought, ruined; he was fished out in 
time, found he was not ee ruined, and 
his cold-bath did not wash away his pro- 
pensity, for he played on during the 
remainder of his life. Another gentleman 
had the sobriquet of “ Le Wellington des 
Joueurs’’ allixed to him, for his skill; but 
we are told that even de was not infallible, 
for “he once lost three thousand four 
hundred pounds at whist by not remem- 
bering that the seven of hearts was in. 
He played at hazard for the highest stakes 
that any one could be got to play with 
him, and at one time was supposed to 
have won nearly a hundred thousand 
pounds; but it all went, along with a 
creat deal more, at Crockford? ‘ 

We have called Crockford the great 
reformer in these matters. He had re- 
vularly cleaned out the aristocratic fre- 
quenters of his club, and retired, as it has 
been said, “much as an Indian chief 
retires from a hunting country, when 
there is not game enough left for. his 
tribe.” Upon his retirement, the great 
establishment dwindled away, and shortly 
ceased to exist as aclub. But during its 
existence it had to avery great extent 
destroyed the practice of gaming in pri- 
vate houses between eentleman and gen- 
tlemau. A variety of similar, but inferior, 
establishments to this of Crockford’s, 
sprang up, and became such a general 
nuisance, that the law interlered to put 
them down. So that the result of Mr. 
Crockford’s establishment was tle enrich- 
ing of the founder by the ruin of many 
families of the aristocracy, the increase of 
public gaming until it became a public 
nuisance, and the ultimate suppression of 
these public gaming-houses. Thus the 
facilities afforded by Crockford’s esta- 
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blishment did much towards destroying 
the habit of private gambling; and by 
drawing the attention of the authorities 
to the evils of public gambling, put down 
the larger portion of the haunts which 
ruined so many thousands. But the evil 
is not eradicated; we hear still of many 
disgraceful transactions of this kind 
amongst a few of the aristocracy, and 
more particularly among the military 
caste. Yet we believe we are warranted 
in saying that a very great diminution of 
the practice of gambling has taken place 
among the higher aristocracy ; that a ban 
has been placed upon it—that it is now 
never openly encouraged, but is obliged 
to hide itself in holes and corners, and is 
confined to small cliques end coteries, 
amongst which it is disreputable to be 
known to be mixed up. 

Amongst another ion of society, how- 
ever, it is become a fearful and a rapidly-ex- 
tending evil. We know not to what extent 
cards and dice are used among tradesmen 
and the working-classes, but the practice 
of betting on horse-races is become so 
general, that it requires to be watched by 
the legislature and the police as much as 
the “hells,” or the lotteries of old. Lot- 
teries have been abolished, but the same 
desire to get money by sudden and illegi- 
timate means is still prevalent, and at- 
tracts alike the great capitalist and the 
poor working-man. All are for having 
their venture, and all subject to plunder. 
The knavery and raseality which have be- 
come so mingled with horse-racing as to 
drive men of character and respectability 
from the turf, find many dupes and 
victims among the merchants, the trades- 
men, the artisans, and more particularly, 
the “fast young men” of the present 
day. It would be a curious and instrue- 
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tive document if some member of parlig. 
ment were to move fora return from each 
of the public offices of the numbers of 
young men who had lost: their situations 
through embarrassments brought on b 
betting—by venturing theirlittle nothings 
and finding that they got nothing bat 
disgrace. But one of the worst features 
of the present facilities for gambling js 
that tradesmen begin to reckon on 
them as a source of revenue, and give 
up their time to the mysteries of 
“‘making a book,” instead of attending 
to their legitimate business. They place 
their dependence on a set of men who 
were characterized by Nimrod, in his 
celebrated paper on the Turf, as “the 
most unprincipled set of thieves and 
harpies that ever disgraced civilized 
society.” And they foolishly expect they 
are to gain money in their dealings with 
them. No man can long retain his 
honesty when he enters upon such a de- 
structive career: the association with 
knavery and fraud will soon spread its 
contamination over him, and the gambling 
tradesman will swell the list of fraudulent 
bankrupts. The most knowing hands are 
said to be able to “‘ make a book” that is 
sure to win, whatever may be the event: 
this must be at the expense of the dupes 
whom they draw around them. The 
whole system is knavery on one side, and 
folly on the other ; and it does not require 
much knowledge of the betting-ring to be 
able to calculate pretty safely which will 
win. “Nothing venture ;” that is the 
portion of the text to stick at in such 
matters; for as sure as you do venture 
anything, even though you may gain a 
trifle to begin with, you will soon find 
that in the end you will “nothing have.” 
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OSBORNE’ CHEESE WAREHOUSE, 


Ly House, 30, Ludgate Hill, near ‘St. Paul's, EC. 
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_ BROWN AND POLSON’S . 
PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


IN PACKETS, 8d., AND TINS, 1s. 





Other kinds can be obtained cheaper, but being unsaleable upon their 
own merit, are often substituted for Patent Corn Flour, Families are, 
therefore, very respectfully invited to write upon orders, “ Brown and 


Po.son.” 
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BROWN & POLSON PUDDING. 


Ingredients; six ounces of Brown and Potson’s Corn Flow, two 
quarts of milk, two ounces of sugar, a bit of cinnamon or lemon-peel, a 
pinch of salt, three eggs. Mix all the above ingredients (except the 
eggs) in a saucepan, and stir them on the fire till they come to a boil, 
then add the eggs beat up; mix thoroughly, pour the batter into a pie- 
dish greased with butter, and bake the pudding for one hour. Brown 
and Potsoy’s Corn Flour is a most excellent and economical article of 
food, equal to arrow-root, and will prove on trial to be both substantial 


and nutritive, and also easy of digestion to the most delicate stomachs. 





BROWN & POLSON FRUIT PUDDING. 


Prepare the pudding-batter as indicated in the preceding recipe, and 
when you have poured one-half of it into the greased pie-dish, strew 
about two pounds of any kind of fruit upon this, such as gooseberries, 
currants, plums, cherries, &c., and then pour the remainder of the batter 
all over the fruit. Bake the pudding an hour and a quarter. Peeled 


apples or pears may be used for the same purpose. 












































